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POLTANTHOS. 

FOR OCTOBER, 1812. 



We Shan bever enry the human which wit and learning ohtain in any other came, if 
^we ean be nombered among the writen yiha bare given ardor to rinue and confidence 
to truth. Dr. J»/miotu 



.0 
FOR ^HB FOLTANrHOS, 

HISTORICAL SX£TCff£S„.,JVb. I. 



The annexed Plate represents the meeting house which 
formerly stood at the comer of Federal and Berry streets, 
Boston. It was built in 1 744, by a society of Scotch and Irish 
emigrants, and tbeir descendants. Several concurring cir- 
cumstances have rendered this edifice celebrated in the his- 
tory of the capital of Massachusetts. The Rev. John Moor- 
head, an Irish Protestant^ no less remarkable for the honest 
bluntness of his manners and conversation, than for his fervent 
and unaffected piety, was the first pastor of the congregation. 
To him succeeded the Rev. Jeremy Belknap, D. D. well known 
as a historian and biographer. It was in this house that the 
delegates of Massachusetts met in convention to deliberate on 
the Federal Constitution, and here finally adopted it, Febru* 
ary 7> 1788. From this incident the street, which till then 
had been called Long Lane, received the more dignified ap* 
pellation of Federal street. The building was taken down in 
March, 1809, and an elegant brick meeting house, in the 
gotiiic style of architecture, built on the spot the same year. 

VOL. I. 1 
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FOR TH£ POtrAKtBOS. 

THE MORAL CEJVSOR. 
JVb. I. 
« One might have expected that tlut distance, like death, would have 
been a protection against spite and envy ; and indeed absence being » 
kind of death, onght alike to secure the name of the absent as of the dead ; 
because they are equally unable as such to defend themselves ; but they 
that intend mischief; do not chuse to follow good rules to effect it.** 

Mr, Peim*s Letter to bh Frirnds m Lutdm^ Ammo 168S. 

The extract, which furnishes a motto for this paper, i^ ad- 
mirably suited for a text to a discourse on the folly and crim- 
inality of slandering our fellow men. Every manly sentiment, 
every noble passion, every humane feeling, rises indignant 
against the calumniator of the defenceless, absent, or dead. 
But the defamer" does not use to follow good rules," to ef- 
fect his purpose, and the arrow levelled at another's reputa- 
tion generally recoils and wounds his own. The squib bursts 
in his hands before he has thrown it at the mark, and he him- 
self is burned with the fire that he had kindled to annoy his 
neighbor. The scandal of fools is weak and harinless, and 
while it evinces imbecility of mind and corrupdon of princi- 
ple, excites no sensation but disgust— provokes no emotion 
but contempt. But when men of superior abilities prostitute 
them in the invention of false, or the circulation of evil re- 
ports, the peace not only of individuals but of the whole com- 
munity is seriously endangered. 

There is no treasure so invaluable— no gem so precious — 
no possession so dear, as reputation. The ravages of war 
may cease, and misfortune become tired of persecuting ;— 
wealth that has taken wings may repent of its flight and re- 
turn ;— corporeal ailments may yield to the influence of the 
healing art, and vigor with sanity be restored to the debili- 
tated frame ; — ^but honor, once tarnished, is destroyed — once 
gone, is gone forever. Suspicions, doubts and jealousies fol- 
low the sincerely penitent through all the walks and pursuits 
of life, nor quit him until he repose in the grave. Man, who 
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can!K>t forget, of consequence can neyer fully forgive ; he 
may pity, but while he remembers he cannot grant a plenary 
pardon. What degree of punishment should be inflicted on 
him, who wantonly or maliciously disobeys the law which 
commands him «< not to bear false witness against his neigh- 
bour ?" Who spons with the credit of his companion, or un- 
justly asperses the moral character even of his enemy ? The 
thief is compelled to make three-fold restoration, and con- 
demned to servitude until the demands of justice be satisfied, 
and the injured compensated. The robber and the ravisher, 
tlie incendiary and the murderer, expiate their iniquities with 
their lives. Unless such miscreants be exterminated, society 
remains unappeased :-~Nature loaths, as she numbers them 
among her children, and the harmony of the political system 
seems deranged while they are suffered to breathe the com- 
mon air, and are visible above the surfalA of the ground^ 
The reputation of a foe should be equally sacred with that of 
a friend ; for if no man be allowed to judge his own cause, 
and execute the sentence that his personal resentment might 
prompt him to pronounce against another, his right is still 
less to crush and destroy that, without which, existence is the 
heaviest burthen a wretch can bear. 

Laws arc enacted for the punishment of slanderers. But 
will the verdict of a jury repair the miscliief ? Can any pe- 
cuniary consideration be commensurate to the damage sus- 
tained ? Will a decree of court expunge the stigma afiixed to 
a litigated name by the credulous or the malevolent ^ Or 
will the insulted and abused always patiently wait the tedious 
issue of judicial proceedings, though smarting under the keen 
' lash of unmerited scandal ? How often is the avenging 
weapon committed to the hands of chance, and a bullet com- 
missioned to decide the controversy of right and wrong ? 
How frequently, (fo complete the catastrophe) is the man 
whose fame has been blasted, and his means of subsistence 
annihilated with his ^r^dit, slain by the villain, who, after hav- 
ing achieved these objects^ adds the death of him whqjm he 
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bad ruined, to the cauUogue of hU triumphs I Human kisti- 
tu^kms caa make oo adequate suneuds to a family thus t>e« 
reaved of a head ; to a dkponsolate widow, or to shiveripg, 
famished and fatherless, orphans. 

To asperse the absent or tlie dead is base and cowardly. 
N(Hie will form a high idea of the /courage of a soldier who 
strikes a woman, or a priest ; and if he should prove recreant 
when opposed by equal force, no great astonishment would 
ensue. An attack upcm any imgarded being is equally dis* 
graceful, and be who threatens when his adversary is out of 
hearing, is i^t to avoid bim in proportion as the intermediate 
distance is dimimsbed. Infict, a slanderer is commonly to 
be ranked with a boaster, among the most arrant poltroons. 
The ancient Greeks had a juridical instimtion &r the trial of 
the characters of deceased ekmen^. The deeds they had perti 
formed, the publfl'or privaoe services they had rendered^.*^ 
theur virtues and their vices, and the manner in.' which they 
filled every stati(») in which they had been placed during life, 
were subjects of discuasicm : these were minutely related, and 
the different allegaiicms supported by the testimony of wimesst 
es. The solemn adjudication on tbe important issue, either 
gave the memory of the departed a substai^aland durable 
fame, or ccsisigned it to as lasting contumely and reproach. 

Hence, a similar mode of deciding the fete of men after 
death, became admitted into the system of heathen mytholo* 
gy ; and Minos, who was one of the most famous of the Gre- 
cian judges on earth, is represented as being employed in the 
same official capacity in the lower regions. The more en- 
lightened and candid modems do not tolerate so awful a tri- 
bunal, and assume, as a guide for a better practice, the max- 
im, that we ought to be silent respecting the dead, or to speak 
in their praise. This maxim applies with equal propriety to 
the living, whether present or absent. It is sanctioned^by 
prudence, bepevolence, and wisdom. 

Defamation is always detestable, and is an exception to the 
{general observation of Pope, respecting vice, that she loses 
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hcp 4cfcnnit7 by being contimudly «cen, and intimatelf 

known* The hideous monster aever en b% beheld without 

hoiiroiw— she can assume no ferai that can tempt us to lovey or 

allure us to embrace her. In fact, she is never so odicHis, as 

when she appears in the disguise ^ a lair and sensible female* 

The most exquisite personal bea«iliesy->-the most refined 

mental endowments, cannot lor a moment conceal the infer* 

nal fiend. Who has not seen ^ Hps i^delighty** in a moment 

changed to objects of abhorrence, by giving utterance to a 

malicious hint or an ill-natured remarii ? Th^ir honey be« 

comes gall, when the bitterpess of slander has passed over 

and blighted their roses. Nor will it avail, that ^e slander ia 

propagated and xirculated in the language c^eloquencer^ 

that the wicked intentbn is rendered daoding with the brUl- 

iance<^wit. These means of concealing, aggravate the offence 

by proving, that it proceecte^from black malevdience of heart, 

and not frpm imbecility of understanding or eirror of judge-^ 

xnent. The bloom of heakh and youth may adorn the face ; 

intelligence may giv(^ expression to the cf^uotens^nce, and wit 

may sparkle in the eye^^^the form may surpass in symmetry 

the Mediccan Venus, and art may exhaust her accomplish-* 

ments in the decoration of an elegant woman ; but this pow<»^ 

erful c^nbination of charms is de|»ived of all its magic, when 

the captivated admirer discovers that she has an envious 

mind and an unbridled tongue. When this discovery is made, 

the loves and graces vanish, and in their stead appear im^ 

pure harpiei^ ai>d poisonous $erpent^ and the object so lately 

adored as the paragon of created beings, is converted to a 

« goblin damned," in the energetic language of Shakspeare, 

bringing with her « blasts from hell." But, behold ! what 

ethereal spirit approaches, with " airs from heaven I" As 

she moves along, the face of nature wears a brighter smile—, 

the vocal groves breathe a sweeter lay — her footsteps are 

traced by the roses that spring wherever she treads— «very 

eye is gladdened with tlie sight of her — she rejoices every 

heart when she speaks?— doves play about her flowing tressesj 
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uid lambs gambol with delight arouad their guardian — ^for 
when ihe is near, even savage wolves are enchanted— they 
forget the taste of blood ; and the happy shepherd no longer 
selects a trembling innocent from his fold to satisfy his hun- 
ger, but regales himself beneath the wide spreading branches 
of the oak, with delicious fruits and water from the cool and 
limpid fountain. Who is this most amiable of beings ? 
Who is this that dispenses so many blessings ? — She is be- 
VEVOLENCE i Worshlp her, imitate her — let her never be 
absent from your memory— let your breast be her shrine, your 
heart her altar, Evelina, and you will not only be happy 
yourself, but communicate inexpressible delight to the grate- 
ful circle of your relatives and friends. Be the mild evange- 
list of Benevolence — ^teach your Mr sisters how to gain hap- 
py captives ; how to secure lovers and admirers, by ties which 
they will blesSf— in bondage, from which it would be the se- 
verest punishment to set them free. In promoting the felic- 
ity of others, we increase our own — 

« Th« heart that feeU for other's woes, 

** Shall find each selfish sorrow less ;«-* 
« The breast that happiness bestows, 

** Reflected happiness shall bless." 

FOR fnjE, POLTAN^HOS. 

THE FREEBOOTER. 

« The good humor is to steal at a minute's rest — Convey, the wise it 
eall ; steal ! a/ct for the phrase.** Sbahfeare. 

— »■ 
Mr. Editor, 

Enclosed is a small collection of maxims, anecdotes, bon 
mots, &c. &c. &c. which if you approve, may serve occasion- 
ally to fill a page in your miscellany. Though I have styled 
myself a freebooter, 1 am not one of those literary plunderers 
who steal whole pages without mercy, and then pass off their 
plundered goods as their own manufacture. I claim no prop- 
erty whatever in tlie articles I send you. I could perhaps 
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mark some of them with the names of their owners ; but oth- 
ers have been so long in my common-place book, that the 
oiiginal proprietor is entirely forgotten ; and if the thing be 
good, it matters but little whence it be derived. The mten- 
tion is ^ to convey, as it were by stealth, the treasure of good 
into man's mindj^'-^and if this prove acceptable to your read- 
ers, under favor of their patronage I will continue to MteaL 
Yours, &c. De Moob. 

PatriotUm. 
No man can be too ambitious of the glory and securi^ (tf 
his country ; nor too angry at its misfortunes and ill usage ; 
nor too revengeful against those that abuse and betray it ; nor 
too avaricious to enrich it, provided that in ddng it, he vuh 
lates not the rights of others. 

Humility, 
Humility is a virtue that all preach, none practise, and yet 
every body is content to hear. The master thinks it a good 
doctrine for his servants, the laity for the clergy, and tho 
clergy for the laity. Thus we deal with all the virtues ; we 
leave and recommend the practice of them to others, and re- 
serve the advantage and praise of them to ourselves. 

To Sleep — a new translation from the Latin, 
Though pictured in thy form I see 

The likeness of the dead, 
Yet, gentle Sleep, O deign to be 

The partner of my bed. 
For in the calm thy slumbers give, 

How doubly blest am I ! 
Thus, without life, how sweet to live— - 

Thus, without death, to die ! 

JVatural Equality. 

Whoever pretends to be naturally superior to other men^ 
claims from nature what she never gave to any man. He sets 
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Mp for being more thui a man ; a character wi^ wkkhtia^ 
tu^e has iHHhing^to do. She has thrown her gifts in comnum 
amongst us ; 2^ as the highest offices of nature fall to the 
share of the raeto as well as die great, her vilest offiteA are 
Jwrformed by Ae great as well as by the mean. Death and 
diseases are the J^ortion of kings as well as of clowns ; and the 
corpse of a monarch is nd more exempted fixnn pntrefiu^i^if 
than the Cwpse of a slave. 

Cause qfeJUdenUc Madness. 

A writer of the last century says, « Thei'e seems to be no 
difficulty in cmceiviiig thi^ the efflnviftms, which steam from 
the body of an enthnmst, should infest others, suitably quali'^ 
fied, with the same distempers ; as experience shows us, that 
the minute particles which are cdnveyed by the bite of a mad 
dog, cause madness, and will make the person infected bark 
like the dog who bit him ; and such particles in other instance 
es may be conveyed through the pores. Thucidydes tells usy 
that at Abdera, a city of Greece, upon a hot day, all the spec- 
tators, who were present in the theatve to see Andromache 
acted, were suddenly seized with a madness, which made 
them pronounce Iambics ; iuid the whole town was infected 
with the distemper as long as that weather continued.'' 

Our own age and country furnish examples of the contagion 
of enthusiasm ; it has often haj|;^ened that those who hav6 
gone from curiosity,^or a less laudable motive, to the meetings 
of the Shakers, have been caught by their groanings and shak« 
ings, and become steady convert&-^-and who has not seen that 
the yawning of one man will set op<en the mouths of a whole 
company ? ^ 

On hearing it remarked that a Wit's ^fire was extinct.' 
No, no-— his fire he still retains. 

Whatever you may suppose; 
Its lustre has but left his brains^ 
And settled in his nose. 

(To be continued.) 
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TOR VBB roLTAnrHos. 

\ 

A COURSE OV 

LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY^ 

W&wt%d mi4er tfa« patronage of thft Honorable Conncil of WKi.&nurt 

College is Caiciuu^ in thejrears 1807 and 1808 ; and afterwards in 
Boston, in the year 1811. By Job>^ Lathrop, jun* A. SL 

INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 

Tbs business of Natural Phiiospphy is t6 describe tlie 
phenomena of tbe uiiiTerse ; to trace the relatioas and depend- 
encies of causes ; and to make art and nature subservient to 
^to purposes of life. 

The inducementtf trineh lead to the study <d Natural Pbi'^ 
losopby are various ; and they originate in desires and prin- 
ciples the mo^ honorable and interesting to the human 
mind. Its extensive usefulness is daily becoming more and 
more obvious to every^ man, whether engaged in the invesd- 
gatioD or establishment of themes, or employed in the prati- 
llee of meclmnical or liberal arts. Natural Philosophy is the 
only sure basis of Natural Religion^^The universe is full of 
God. In every object that we behold, we view an evidence 
of his being. The philosopher, whose subjects of contempla- 
tion are hidden from common eyes in the centres of other sys- 
tems) mounts with ccmfidence to the Great First Cause, and 
penetrates into the very temple of diidne truth. The solid 
eaith, the sdr^ the ocean, -the firmament of heaven— coutam 
ninumerable proofs to sti'engthen and ccoifirm his fkith^ The 
book of nature, is the scripture and revelation of Providence. 
The name of phikisophy is disgraced when atheists pretend 
to be her c&ciples ; men, whose avowed tenets are not only 
CQbversive of the first principles of reason, but lead to the es^- 
tindikm of all religion, and spread a mournful glooth over th^ 
whole face of nature. Among the ancients, the iri'eligious 
plan of Epicurus was peculiaHy acceptable to people of pro- 
fiigaie manners, whose vicious and debauched dispositions 
powerfully stimulated them to foHo^ it But in the'SUbllmer 

VOL. I. 2 
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scbo^ of Pythagoras and Plato, purity of maimers, togetiier 
with a sincere love of truth, and a diligent attention to it, were 
qualificatiwis required of the disciplesby their illustriousfbund- 
crs } for they rightly judged that the opposite character and 
tamper were inconristent with the study of true {Oalesophy ; 
with the cultivation of social habits ; and with the practice of 
religion and virtue. 

Natural science, says the learned and ingenious Thompsoir, 
is an account oft the events which take place ih the material 
world. Every cven^ or what is the same thing, every ch«ng» 
inbodies, indicates motion 5 for we cannot conceive of change, 
unless, at the same time, we suppose motion. Science, then, 
is in fact, ai> account of the different motions to which bodks 
are subjected in consequence of their mutual action on each , 
other. These motions are divkled into two kinds ;r—the first 
comprchendmg all those natural events nvkkhare accompam- 
ed by sensible motions ; the second, ull those vfhich are net 
accompanied by sensible motions* The first of these bnmches 
has long been known by the name of natural, and, of late, by 
the more proper appellation of m:echanical philosophy ; the 
second, by that of chemistry. 

Experimental philosophy is that, which proceeds on exper- 
iments, deducing the laws of nature and the properties and 
powers of bodies, and their action upon each other, from ex- 
periments and observa^^ns. 

The way of searching into nature, and discovering her laws 
by experiments and observations, was first proposed b|r 
the great Lord Bacon, and established by Sir Isaac Newton, 
Boyle, and the royal societies of LondcHi and Paris. To this, 
with a proper application of geometry is owing the advantage 
which the present system of philosophy possesses over every 
other, by which i^ has been precede or opposed. Pursuing 
this method, we proceed with satisfaction and safety in the 
sudy of nature, in explaining her laws, in examimng her con^ 
struction, her various departm^its and appearances ; and the 
resiilt of the process is t&utk-— a noble reward, mdeed>o£ 
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oar inquiries ;— 4i full, yet misatiiig^ satisfftCtion for our sever- 
est intellectual lucubrations and toils. 

The manner of philosophizing among the ancientsi was to 
ascribe to blDdies certain arbitrary properties, such as best 
served their purpose, in accounting for the phenomena of na- 
ture. From this fertile source proceeded various found- 
ers of systems, and sects, every one of whom, assigned a dif* 
ierent cause for the same appearance. The chief agreement 
observable among them cimsisted in thisy^^that they conceiv- 
ed aU bodies to be compositions of earth, air, fire, and water, 
or some one or more of them— to these they gave the name bf 
{M'liiciples or elements. Accurate chemists of our own times, 
as well as those of the two last centuries, have thrown their 
whole sy^em to tlie ground, by proving their fundamental 
doctrme to be grossly erroneous. Their boasted elements 
are found to be cerapounds, and though they may be admitted 
4ks poweriul agents of nature, diey tire far from being the 
primary constituent principles of the material world. \ 

We have a ve^ concise account of the four elemehts ad- 
mitted by the most eminoit aticient phHosophers, in the 15th 
book of Ovid's Metamorphoses. The eternal world, they say, 
^(^otains in it four bodies, productive of every thing that ex- 
ists in it. £art[h and water, being heavy, occupy the lowest 
place I air and fire, being without weight, mount into the 
higher realms. Although these elements are separate, yet 
they combing in the composition of all substances, and theile 
fall into them again, and are in due order oC time regenerated ; 
and thus they proceed in their regular coursed in endless suc- 
4[:ession. To thb deciy and renovation of material objects^ 
the following elegant lines of the philosophic Darwin may be 
applied without violence to their original allusion. 

Roll on ye ttan ! exult in youthful prime, 
Mark with bright curvet the priatktt steps of time f 
Kear and more new, your beamy cart approach. 
And lett*oi«g orbs on ktt'ntng^orbt encroach—- 
Star after ttar from heaven's bright arch shall ni|b, 
$upt nnk on tuns, on tystems, systems crush, 
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|it94lopg«*-ntitiet^ to one dark ctntrc £a]U 
Aad deatbb and night, and chaos, mingle alW 
Till o*er thp wreck, emerging fjrom the stonp, 
Immorul Mature lifts her changeful form, , 

Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame. 
And soars and shines another and the same. 

. Among the ancient philosophers wc Sod a few of their 
most illustrious characters, who knew the vidue of expcri* 
mentS} and pursued the practice of them with care and aaair 
duity. PlatOy Democritus, Epicurus^^ut chiefly Aristotltf 
are to l^e mentioned as professors of science in the old 
school, who distinguished themselves by the ardor pfUieir 
fesearchi and the impcMtance of their Si^ientific labors. 

Roos^ Bacon is the first ameog the modems, who ajH 
pear§ to have indulge^ hiquji^lf iii the free and unshackled 
pursuit pf truth. This ama^i^; in3tance of genius and erudi- 
tion, was an Eng^sh monk of th^ Franciscan order, Aiiter m 
course of studies, botb at OKlbrd apd Parts, by which he 
enriched hi^ mind w|th a)} the polemical and phyncal learn-* 
ing of l>i^ tip^, at the age of twe^ty-sis^, in tlie ytar 1340, he 
gave up all preten^cma to ec^le^stieal preferment, and de<- 
voted himself to hb favourite study of es^peiimental pdbiloaQ* 
phy. Possessed of extraordinary natural tal^hts, and by their 
cuitivauon, having become a wonderful proficient in tlie arts 
and sciences, with which, at that period the rest of mankmd 
were but little acquainted) be acquired the honors, wHck 
the liberal ^d wise were willing to pay to superior meritf 
and suffered the indignities which tbe igaoq^ant* multitttde 
were as ready to bestow on him £^ inculcating doctrine^ 
which they de^m^d sacrilegous, be^iisie tibey were too suk<r 
lime for their comprehension. The envj of hb illiterale 
brethren, occasioned hi];i> fnucb temporary inconvenience ; 
and as he ch^tised their iignor^^^ and iqanoraUtf , with the 
lash of satire, and the rod of iiid]gna|ioA, they repaid his at-^ 
tacks with wei^MOs, abundantly suppled them by tbt preju- 
^pe and superstition of the vulgar. At th^ age of 64, under 
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pretence of haying deaMngs wkh the devU, he was imprison- 
edy and deprived of all his canonical privileges. StilU how- 
ever, a divine power triumphed over his evil genius ; and he 
was fumisfaed with means, though confined within the nar* 
row limits of a dungeon, to enlai^e the sphere of human 
knowledge beyond any dimensions ever contemplated by a 
preceding philosopher, and to light a torch at the altar of 
science, whose blaze yet continues to illumine the path of the 
student in his examination of nature, and search of truth. 
But, the honor of presiding over the illustrious baitd of ex« 
perimental philosophers, Is imperiously claimed by the im« 
mortal FmAircis Bacok, Lord Verulam, who b emphatically 
styled the prophet of the arts which Newton was afterwards 
to reveal ; whose genius and works will be admired as long 
as^the love of wisdom exists in the world. 

This great sfian, had he closed his literary career, with his 
d^derata for the perfection of the sciences, without contrhn 
uting an article to supply a deficiency, would l^ve been deem- 
ed worthy of immor^ty. Succeeding plulosophers, direct- 
ed towaids objects of research, have acknowledged him the 
grand auUior of their investigations, and the parent of their 
fame. The ancients, although they made experinsents, were 
ignorant of the proper use of them. It is here that they are 
so far transcended by the modems ; and for the art of apply- 
ing the results of experimems, to the discovery and esiablish- 
ment of truth, Verulam is entitled to all our admiradon and 
gratitude. The method of the ancients was to begin with 
the supposed causes of things, and thence, they argued t6 
their phenomena and effects. This false nuinner of philoso- 
phiwg, was successfully opposed by Lord Verulam. He 
accused Aristotte, in particular, of arguing m an unnatural 
wayr— in reversiiig the order pf things. To remedy the de- 
fects of the common logic, he composed his gi*eat work, the 
new organ of sciences, in which he uught a new logic, the 
principles of which are now universally adopted in philosoph- 
ical enquiries. To render natural philosophy truly fruitful, 
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he propose^ that tW9 different modes d reasonbg should be 
duly confined) which he called the «c«i/a aseen*oria atid cfe- 
^cen^9ria ; the former leading from ezperiniMits to general 
conclusions, the latter from general concHisionS) to new dis- 
coveries. They were likewise called Uio analytic and syn^ 
tbetic modes of reasoning, so successfully followed after- 
wards by Newton and Boyle. The <Hily certain method, says 
the great precursor of the true pbilo8C^>hy, is to proceed cau- 
tiously — ^to advance step by itep— ^reserving the most general 
principles for the last result of our inquiries. Hasty transi- 
tions from our first and slightest observations on things, to 
general axioms, are always dangerous, because, if we set out 
wrong, no diligence or art that we can use, while we follow 
tfD erroneous a course, will ever bring us to oUr desired end. 
And doubtless it cannot prove otherwise ; for, in this spapious 
field of nature, if once we forsake the true path, we shall im- 
me^ately lose ourselves, and must ever wander with uncer- 
tainty. Adopting the analytic and synthetic method of reas- 
oning, philosophers, proceeding with caution, and engag- 
ed in carefol examination of objects, endeavor to conduct 
their processes with all possible brevity and simplicity. The 
r)sjecti<m of superfluous matter, of multiplied causes, of va- 
riety of hypotheses, is essentially requisite m our outset in 
quest of truth. Since the days of Bacon, tiie jargon of the 
schools of rival sectaries has lieen consigned with the eiTors 
of ancient doctrines to the dusty receptacles of literary virtu- 
osi. Like the -laws of the Medes and the Persians, they re- 
main in the memory of the learned ; but they have lost their 
power, and become mere dead letters, — of no authority in the 
tribunal of science. After this brief and imperfect sketch of 
the services and benefits which the illustrious Bacon render- 
ed the cause of philosophy, by rescuing her from the thral- 
dom of prejudice and ignorance, and restoring her to her 
original dignity, who can read the history of his pofitical life, 
as recorded by some authors of eminence, without a blush for 
the inirmlty of human nature ; or, if he impute their repre» 
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tentations to malice or envy, without indignation, at the ma- 
lignity oF^Bsions which could stain so much excell^ice widi 
unmerited and unfounded calunmy ? The admiring and 
grateful philosopher will hcsitate,'and extoine, before he ran 
jwn the most polished and tuneful of Bridsh bards, in terming 
Bacon the «* meanest'* of mankind. We have high author-* 
ity, on which we found our belief, that tho charges alledged 
against his integrity, were the base inventions of his political 
enemies ; and we trust, no one will deem a defence of the first 
of philosophers impertinent in a discourse on a subject, which 
is so deeply indebted to him for its worth and interest Ba- 
con was a lawyer of great eminence ; and rose by his extra- 
ordinary merit to the post <^ lord chancellor of England. Be- 
ing of an easy and liberal (Usposition, his servants took advan- 
tage of that temper, and of their situation under him, by ac- 
cepting of presents and bribes. As principal, he was official- 
ly responsible, and without an actual participation, or knowl- 
edge of their guilt, he was involved in all its di^^ceful conse- 
quences. He was impeached, tried, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of 40,000/. and to remain a prisoner during the king's 
pleasure. His sovereign, however, remitted both the-fine' 
and punbhment, and as Ms misfortunes had given him a dis- 
taste fpr public affairs, he afterwards lived in retirement, 
pursuing his philosophical studies. He died in this state of 
tranc^iil repose from the cares of the political cabinet, in 1662, 
at the age of 66 years. But we will proceed to the best vindica- 
tion of his fame— his lessons of sublime instruction, which will 
transmit his name with increasing honors to the latest ages. 

Three golden rules of philosophizing, are now acknowl- 
edged as indispensable in reasoning on experiments, and in 
deducing general conclusions from particular instances. 

1. No more causes of a natural effect are to be admitted, 
than are true, and sufficient to account for its phenomena: 
Thus, when we admit that the pressurq of the atmosphere, 
x:auses water to rise in a pump, we reject the unphilosophical 
name and hypothesis c£ MUcHouy and the /uga vacuif to a^^s^ 
in accovlnting for the phenomenon. 
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2. That natural effects of the same kind proceed from the 
same causes. If a stone thrbwn into the air in Boston, and 
and another from its antipod6, fail again to the ground, the 
descent of each is the consequence of the same cause. 

3. The qualities of all bodies which cannot be increased oi* 
diminished, and that are found in fdl bodies on which experi- 
ments can be made, must be considered as universal qualities 
of an bodies whatsoever ; thus the qualities of impenetrabili- 
ty and extension are propeities of matter common to all subr 
stances. In order to prevent the progress in physics, from 
being impeded by hypotheses, a fourth rule has been found 
necessary-— -Propositions collected from phenomena, by in* 
duction arc to be deemed, notwithstanding contrary hypothe- 
ses, either accurately true, or very nearly so, until other phe- 
nomena occur, by which they may be established or overturn- 
ed. Hypotheses, in philosq^hy, denote a kind of system form- 
ed by imagination, to account for some phenomenon or ap- 
pearance in nature. Such is the theory of vortices by which 
Des Cartes pretended to explain the gravity of bodies, the 
^enomena of the magnet, and all other operations of nature. 
Hypotheses generally drise out of the impatience of the hu- 
man mind to search and asceVtain the causes of things and ap- 
pearances. These causes are seldom superficial and easy to 
be detected ; for the most part, they lie very deep. Observa- 
tion and experiment, the proper means of arriving at them, 
are extremely slow ; and hence, we are often induced to feign 
or invent something that may seem like a cause, calculated 
to account for the phenomena which we behold. The ad- 
mission of hypotheses, therefore, into philosophicsd inquiries, 
is regulated by rules, which insist on their having tlie follow* 
ing qualifications— They must be agreeable to just reasoning 
— They must be necessary from want of experience^— They 
must be naturally adapted to the case — They must be possi- 
ble Oh every account — They must be probable in their owtt 
nature — They must be free from all suspicion of prejudice, 
prepossession, or affection, in their author. ' 
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We will DOW ascend a itep higher in our tubjects for defi* 
tdtion. Theorjr, in natural philosophy, says Bacon, b specie 
hido&-^ doctrine which terminates in the sole consi^ratioii 
of its object without uny view to its practice or i^licatioo* 
It b, in the present acceptation of the tenn, the result of ex* 
periment and jobsenration, from whtoce, the properties and 
bws of natural things are deduced. To be learned in any art 
c»r science, the theory of it is sufficient To be master of ity 
both theory and practice ire necessary. Machines, and sys^ 
ferns of ethics or polity, often promise well in theory, but £Nil 
in practice. 

in natural philosophy, theories deemed true, bare resuRed 
from ^perimenu ; in our present inquiries, we shall sutaiit 
those theories to the test of experiment. Thb b a process 
agreeable to the analytic and synthetic method of Lord 9ac«in. 

According to our dividcm ttf Uie science oi nature into two 
hinds, MKCHAKicAL, or agreeably to tbe intention of;tbia 
Course of Lrectores, ^perimentai philosophy, before we pro* 
eeed to a g^ieral view of the various subdivisions of that part 
of our subject, we will in this place^ briefly consider the other 
branch, which b called CHSMisTmr. 

Of all the departments oi science, there is no one of greater 
importance, or of more tiniver^ utility to mankind, than 
chembtry ; nor has ikny branch of knowledge undergone 
greater changes, or experienced more essendal improve*' 
ments. As a science, it was comparatively unknown to tho 
ancients ; for though they were acquisunted with many che* 
mical facts, and performed many chemical experiments, yet 
we have no reason to believe that they had any just principles 
;|o guide them in their researches, or ^at they were able to 
explain the phenomena which must necessarily have occur- 
red in the course of their experimental inquiries. The his* 
tory of chemistry may be traced to the earliest ag» of the 
world, for it b omnected with every appUcadon of nature or 
art to tbe wants, the conveniences, or the luxuries of man- 
kind. Perlttps the term chemistry, which now designates a 
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UftoCworkiiig tnstilB, as kawii, aiii onptofcd before 4te 
llttiMl c«Bt«iyr TliowovdaeeflMU> be df Egyptian on|*ki,sni 
ma eq^qqdeat to owr f btM« BBttind philMopfayt in its moll 
extensive wdw^ cMnprctenduig ill tbe knowledge wbiish tfatt 
ewieBlB poiOTgtil It afterwards ao^ired a mw ngt^fitaf 
tioii, and eifieibed Ae avtef tnaklng gold and nivert 4991 
viems of thai cdebraied ^^kfroMum 0c4aUiaj tbe i^iilioM» 
pber'i atone. As an ait» k was he» id the bigbest ea^maae^ 
Ihe imrtofsof m^ato) were e^itlideredas tlfie gveai^stbew^ 
factora of the human race ; statues and temples were um^a^ 
darted to their honor; they were even im^pi abiw«*lfcc 
Idvel rf immaiAf, and eiii«elled among Ae nwnber «rf tbe 

It waa twti how«vef, itatil Ae mb ceaturjr, that che- 
nriatry hegm to ass«ne a aciend^ form, when Seober 
Iti4 »VMt faiiirfaiaen nd tbe famous systam^ef i^ogisttp. -Eiv 
iM»t S«i^l> bb pupHr <i^ pwpoaed a wgolar tluory. He 
died about the begmibMs e£th» lath cenuiry ^ end tince bia 
dme diacovmea have bten itomensely miiUipUed, and due 
science of chemistry has baen anccoaafttUy cnkivated t>y aMa^ 
o€«fmtitence inevcry paiPt of the world. 

Stable tisougb be did not lay the ibundatioD, yet be so m»4k 
inproTed ^e lateens dectcine of pblogbten^ that it may bkif 
be ea^d hia«wn. Tbia doctrine was genendfiy aeknoMrMg- 
ed^ nndllbe d&soovlsries o^Fraesdy and JBUack creali^ dc^^a 
b>^e mi»da ef^some of ttalcdlow^rs, who were faiduc*^ to 
make eaq|M»iBKents,.aiid from those experimenla were led t^. 
ceBblunens that aetaied to contradict ils piinci^fia. But k 
waa reserved fer the inde&tigal^ Latoiaier to esEfitode It ^«h 
ever fromacience. Heinatatmcdaconrse of expetimeHtei 
wtichy lor inf;enuity and aiHaiaracy> hare never been surpass* 
ed»andL wtuch piiovedtiadeinensiraue^, that tbe tlieoty oit. 
pbtogbinn waa fcundfd on erroneoiis principles. The doo* 
trinea of Lavoisier, have Hood tbe test of the leverest vnagn^ 
niettt84 #ief reBsaan nneentpmvwated m tbe p rc^iaft day, a»d 
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tK^o^ of Europe and Am^riea. 

CbemtHiy k that <i«purtiiieiitof tciiaee wlMl ati^owti 
|brvaw)iiw»tigfttuthe cbaaget rrfrtturrrt in ilT ■rtrtiniil 
i^ the mftienal aelion of thw paiteeii eeck oter. Allfii» 
lurtftl bodies ave tubyecta of olamueal reaeareli. The i0ii0 
matter vMcbcov^eseaouricrreiifia} global tto wttten HMt 
m€\^ ita catit&ea; tbe gftaeoimaitidcifUDnlimd avoiifidtt, 
legeilier witb thei^eaeies of keat ai^lii^ave^oA^tsaf 
Imeadgetkei for tiie cbemkal pUknepiier. 

FffOM the doSoiiMiaralyea^ giFsn of cbaoMntBy, s«gni Dr. 
Heatjii it laagr nagdllf be oaeeeUreily hoMr wide ia tiie iMige it 
th tv m ctd mqidrf^ ondf bf a^fywg it lo the varloi» eiwDia 
Ihal cMf oecor in the order of tMtttrs, we shall be taabkd ID 
aepanfte tbeaa iin^ atcorai^^ and to allot to the seieBeite of 
Ofttaal ipbtteioidif taui chemsMif^the proper obfdctf of the 
caktratfon ef ea^' Wheaever a chiage otfiimc& ia a necee- 
taiypavrofanjreTent^ wo abalicalliBtteaidof thefintMsr. 
When iMseoQdkloa inay te dfaipemed wM^ we must reaoet 
^ ohemkitfy fer the light of kipriadptey. Butitwittbe 
^len IbitBd, that the coDCWTeiiceef the two sciences is esacaa- 
tial to the lull explanation of phenomena. The water of tibe 
oceoB^ for eaanfile, ia nnasd into fiie atmosphere, bf its ch^ef- 
mieal combinatkiB with the matter of heat ; but the cloidA 
that aise tbas fbnaedy mmaiaia tbiir ekt^ed sitoayoBy by vir* 
the of a; ^Kcifie g»aidtp iirferier to that of the lower regieas 
of the aif^h-^ lawf««*the disc»f«rif of which is due to'the a^ 
ural philosopher^ strict^ ao called. 

it wilk not hi n^ceasafj^ for me U> eaiptof naicii of jmir 
tiaie in oaimemtiag the Yftrieas arts tfiat are aaba^nnent la 
dbieinistry^ As a<acimQe^ it b wtioialelir cotiaaetiod nrkt^ aU 
^ phi9iKimcna of naitare« The xaases of rain, snow, hai^ 
dew, wiad^earthquako^ even the dmn^ee of the^ wosth^ 
cm nev^ be saccesaftdly eaph>ied^ whije we are igi^orsnl af 
chemistry. No study can giire us more elevated ideas of the 
CteatFim.eanee) t^an tUu^aahilib. shews oa ovoff whare,^ 
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the most.ftfltonbhlng effecl%'pn>duced by the mott simple, 
though adequate meant) and displays to our view the care 
that has erery vrhere been taken to secure the comfiort sad 
hap^oesa of every living creature. As an art it is intinal»ly 
couMDCted ^vkh all our manu&ctures. * The glass-blower, ^e 
potter, the snsith, and every other worker in metals ; ^the tin* 
aer, the aoap«makep, the bleaeber, the baker, the b«^ewer, the 
fKtmtfj md the gai^ner, are roalfy practical chemists ; aaA 
the most easential improvements have been introduced mltb 
, all these arts by the jmigresa which chemistry has made as a 
science. Agriculture can onty be rationally and eflbcti^iUy 
improved, by calHng in the assistance of chemistry, and the 
advantages which medicine has derived from the same aourqei 
are too obvious to requhre particular notice and enumerMiao. 

Whatever substance is perceptible by our senses, is called 
tnatter ; the idea of it is reniered definite by its properties ; 
and wherever one of them can be feund, by any of our facul* 
ties, the rest become immediately obvious, and are subjected 
to the ofieratwt pfinvifih* of all our ideas, Mentation and rcjlec^ 
Hon. Sound, a peculiar modification of the motion (^matter, . 
cannot reach the ear, without cmnreyiilg the idea of form, hucA^ 
ness, rjssistance, and all the other qua&ies and prc$>erties of a 
body which causes the effect. But these idei^ it may be 
said, arise not from matter itself; or the sensations occaskmed 
'^y its properties. Experience teaches tte eye to measunk^ 
distances, and to discern the solidity of bodies as well as their 
figure and sise. This proportion receives ready assmiti he- 
cause it is true and logical. The m&nt, that stretches out its 
little hand to pl»y wkh the moon. Is inciqpable of ratertaiaing 
any adequate idea of die bright object whkh attracts its atr* 
tention. Experience will teach it that the shming .orb is 
£sr removed from its gra^p ; andlafiorm it herw every other 
object is relatively situated in the universe. But until we can. 
^Jlect on seiiHiHonMi no idea of matter can be finaaed by the 
human mind. 

T^ Ili9lit ttmsm eomitiiMit parts of bQdie% «re elon* i 
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or diote smtU kinsible elcnenu of bodies whkh caimot be 
ent or diTided ; finrsuchistheaigmfiicationof the term atom. 
We mesa by the word tho«e small particles, the figures of 
which are ptoptr to the substances of which they are com< 
posed, and which can never be cjianged so long as that body 
presenrcs its nature. Bodies, we know, may be very much 
altered in tiieir form and outwanl appearance, while their 
compon^t elements remamunchtfiged. Many chemical {h^ 
castes and experiments prove this doctrine, and {dace it be- 
yend the possibility of a doubt. Atoms, understood in their 
grosser sense, as constituent parts of bodies, are distinguished 
by their figures, some of which are cubic, some round, som^ 
acute or.sjttcukted. Where the discernible massules of 
bodies have any particular fi|;ure, it i^ naturat to suppose, 
that the indiscernible ones, out of which they are most inti- 
mately composed, may have a umilar figure, and that the fig- 
ure oithe whole, arises from the figure of the parts. Many 
of the e&cts of bodies may be naturally derived from the 
configuratkm c^ their puftides : as for example, the spiculat- 
ed are sharp and cwrbsive, ]^ercing and woundmg the parts 
to which they are applied ; while the globular are insipid 
and balsamic. Hence the spicular poisons, as antimony and 
sublimate, may be roidered inoffensive by sheathing theb 
poinu in wax or wl. The solidity and fluidity of bodies, may 
in some measure depend on the shape o! their constituent par- 
ticles, the gk>lmlar eon^feowg fluids, which admit of a free 
motion among themselves, while the angular settle into solid 
bodies whose parts are immoveable. But solidity and fluidity 
are also certainly owing to another cause— because the 
same mass, under different circumstances, will be solid or 
fluid. Water becomes solid ice, under a certain degree of 
cold ; and with a certain degree of h«it, gold or iron may be 
nmde to tkaw like oil iw water. When the parts of bodies ai-e 
distended into spherules by heat, the number of their points 
of contact is vsitly dinunished— for in a solid mass, those 
pobus of coDtaet are mfinite. Hence we may conclude, that 
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tH^ic^ Income fluid ^y m fOtemipa of tbe iftur^s of tbeb 

dmauti^ tm» &Qm cube^ t^ s|>U^r«&i \^ the op^rauon of 

fire. 

fTo be continued*) 

L£^TTMR^ QAT MYTHQLQQY. 

[.S^IfvM^ Jr^m La Btilk MmmiM^.'] 

Ma. Ei>iTOft| 

^^AVT^G Icktelri had a cofiy^ of J) em oua tier's celebrated 
work on Mythology sent me from Paria^ I find it filed with 
|o flinch inform^ttiony and that so agreeably deliveredy that / 
am induced to hazard a translation of it in your excellent 
d^ga^Ui4* Mythology is a subject ujion which no woman 
^ould be ignoranty who would wish to afifiear well in liberal 
90€ieh/j and as Demoustiery has treated ity this branch (fan- 
^nt literature becomes aa amusing as a modern novel. I 
know 4f no Oth^r tranaltttion than the one which I have at' 
$cm^ed : the original ia thickly sown with verses i but aa 
$As^ firincifially consist of French gallantry^ local allusions^ 
high compliments to Emilia^ fJc, I have entirely omitted them; 
Mtf translation otherwise is merely literal.'^^J remain your 
obUged and conatant reader y Z. 

LETTER I. 

You command, Emiiifti and I obef : I ha^tea to iDslcnGt 
you in the history of the ikUed god» of amaq^y. 

The deities of whom I wvite aie gods of tiie fintt ckaa^ ami 
such as have enjoyed a certaia reputation ; those were manjr 
9thers, but not eiren their names have come dosvn to mam 
times : the modern calendar i& a trtfie in comparison wUI^ 
that of the ancients. . The stars were the first objecta of adiH 
ration, therefore the Heavens is the eaciiest of the gode^ In 
process of dme, worship was instituted to hecoesy suoh aa Ju^ 
piter, Bacciios, kc. ; afterwa«da to the viMues. uodcff tbe^ 
name of Minerva ; then to th« fine ama and tkeir iiirenliff% 
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Dt}der the n&meft »f Apoilo 'zM the Mutes ; and lastfy to m^ 
m^s Md to idaM9 ; I «a going to teil yoo from tHiat cause. 
When the TItalib imked dietnsselveB to i^utik Japitin' in hta 
6elesdal palace, thch* generals, U maf lie supposed* #ere srac 
df a veiy invkifig appearance : tfaete wae th& fierce Cnceia- 
d^s, tfha tore «i|> huge recks to supp^f t his scaibit^dder « 
the Ibtrnkhtble ^iareus, iri^ his boadred arms ; and ihe 
€r%htf^l Tlph«fUS, wiMMiO^ head rbaehed evien to the abode ^ 
dte thtihd^erei^ wliSe the* Iftsbxnge of ius scaiy tifiain tnade tte 
whole earth tremble. 

At first sight of th«se geiKdieii»n> all tke f;odde8»es fajnted 
awaf. The gods instead of %ing'to their .asscstaoce» liuoal 
gaHsuttly stole dff, and rasi>to hide themselves in Egypt. 
Therei in order to ekide the sharp eyes of the Titans^ thtf 
changed themselves into various shapes, some into rats, oth* 
#ps int^ isrocodiles i niany of-tiiem imo caVbages, leeks, kn« 
dte% treesy lowers, fi^h) Isc/^From that period the £gyp* 
tij^lHimbly adored iin that$urrounded ham ; and jnously sil* 
Vfi peeping imo the Nile, believed that he saw gods zmm'- 
itAi^iricof. under ht calm irAteirs, gr^vi^ing and flowering in 
the midst of gardens, and every year peopling^ his sauce^pans. 

fhoib the ntimber of gods inhabiting the earth, soon ex- 
ceeded Iftat of the dwellei^ i^ Olympm. To i-ediice this 
crty^d of divitthi^ into sotne ortfeis they were divided into 
fb\it tlasses^ in the first rank irere |>t4c^ tlie supreme gods ; 
ht tfit& eetdn*^^ fteifertoir ^ties^ in Ute tWrd the demi^ 
gods ; at^d in the fbufth the liunibte' populur divli^es which' 
cdm'Jic^d'tlw ^al5 of heaven. 

TKfe dWtles of the first otdtt amounted to twenty-three^ 
Ap6Ho, ittntj, Kepttme, Vtsta, Vultan, Veniis, Mat% Diana, 
'Mercury, Ceres, and Minerva ; Destiny, Saturn, Grenius, 
Pltito, Bacchus, Love, Cybelc^ and Proserpine. The twelve 
fiftt formed what is called t*e council of Jupiter, ftxmi w4ik:h 
therefnelniflgeig!^iwet*e excluded. Jupiter of course had 
e!fce€liewt rensons for this exclusion. Itis affirmed, however, 
that Gfbeto: afo# Pn&4erpine ha^e the ear of J«no j n^one of the 
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Others enjoy her favor ; indeed this qneen is rather hard to 
please. She is even accused of wanting respect for her 
grandmother, the worthy old Vesta^ who, though in her dot- 
age, behaves to admiration. In the very first year of the 
world, Vesta married the Heavens, by whom she had issue 
Titan and Saturn. This ancient lady is the same as Cybelc, 
md Cybele is the same as the Earth. Then, twenty years 
afterwards, Saturn espoused Rhea, who is the same as Cybele, 
who is the same as the Earth, who they soy, is the same as. 
Vesta. 

To unravel this tangled enigma, I now hasten, like an en- 
lightened, subtle, and profound genealogist, to do like all my 
brethren of this cloth ; that is to say, follow the footsteps of 
fabulous antiquity, and then create on the instant persons that 
never existed. 

Vesta, sumamed Cybele on accouiit of her principality of 
the earth, gave it as a fortune to Saturn when he married 
Rhea. In consequence the latter (on the day of her nuptials,) 
took the name of Cybele, as new princess of the earth ; a^d 
this circumstance has ever since caused her to be confounded 
with Vesta her mother-in-law. 

But while she suffered this estate to pass into the family of 
her son, Vesta still preserved the title and the honorary rights 
connected with it ; at least she divided them with her daugb- 
ierrin4aw. Thus the worship of the one andof the other, 
sunounts to the same thing. Nevertheless they are person- 
ally represented in a very different manner. The dowai^r 
Cybele sits gravely, and always maintains the serious deport- 
ment of a grand-mamma ; her brow is crowned with towers 
and steeples, and in her hand she holds the keys of all the old 
castles. 

Always fresh, always beautiful, the young and prolific Cy- 
bele leads the hours and the seascms in her train ; she ti^ 
verses her domains in a light car drawn by lirnis, while 
nymphs precede her with songs and dances. This amiable 
goddess passes under a pure and cloudless sky : ,t^e furious 
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winds sleep imprisoned by her side ; Ceres, Flora, and Po- 
mona weave their mingled treasures into a garland for their 
queen ; while Zephyr, wantoning amongst her robes, archly 
discoters part of that swelling bosom at which the human 
race are nourished. 

It is said that when the statue of this deity arrived at Rome, 
the vessel which brought it suddenly stopped at the mouth of 
the Tiber. At that instant a certain Claudia, whose reputa- 
tkm had been rather tainted, and who was therefore willing te 
"padlock the lips of gossip scandal, fastened the vessel to her 
^rdle, and after a short prayer, towed it along with the great* 
est ease ! However, I must confess that there are some scep- 
tics who consider the story as equivocal as the lady's honor. 

Be that^is it may, the young Cybele brought a little god- 
dess into the world, whom her grandmother shortly loved to 
such excess, that she wished her to be named after herself; 
the young couple could not do otherwise than to consent. 

Behold now another Vesta !— «She was the goddess of fire 
and virginity : two things which are deemed a physical ccm- 
tradicdon. In her temple at Rome, an immortal fire was 
carefully preserved; if ever it was unluckily extinguished, 
all the people made expiations and sacrifices, and it was only 
to be rekindled by a ray of the sun. The preservation of this 
sacred fiame was confided to the vestals ; these priestesses 
made the vow of virginity ; but the innocent hearts of tender 
TOMds in that happy age in which we love, and In which we 
please, too frequently feh the sparks of that fire which blazed 
under thalr hands I — Nevertheless woe to them who violated 
their oaths I They were buried alive. Touched by their 
youth, and the brightness of their beauty, the executioners 
were surprised into tears, the judges shuddered as they con-' 
demned them, and the multitude listened in agony to the 
lengthened cries of these tender victims. Alas ! if the senti- 
ment of love is a crime, cruel nature, why* hast thou given us 
a heart ! — Adieu, my sweet Emilia, these poor vestals have 
saddened my spirits, and I can write of them no longer. 

VOL* I. 4 
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^ LETTER II. 

Vbsta and the Heavens had a great number of children^ 
the principal of these were Titan, Saturn, the Ocean, the Cy- 
clops, Ceres, Thetis, and Rhea. This last (who was Vesta's 
favorite) fell desperately in love with Saturn, and married 
him. It was upon this occasion that she also took the name 
ofCybele. 

Titan, the eldest son of the celestial family, was presump- 
tive heir of the throne ; Saturn, his youngest brother could 
not, therefore, pretend to the crown. Cybele was in despair ; 
and do not you, my Emilia, comprehend the motive of her 
ambition ? When a woman loves, she would willingly elevate 
the object she adores to the rank of a monarch ; and if tiiere 
were a rank yet higher, it is that to which her heart would 
aspire for hiih. 

The ambitious Cybele, artfully exerting her influence over 
Vesta, persuaded her that Titan ought to cede his birth.iight 
to Saturn ; and Vesta soon argued her husband into the same 
opinion. 

The obedient Titan believed it his duty to yielid the throne 
to Saturn ; but he did so upon condition that his brother 
should never bring up any male children, so that after himi 
the kingdom might return to the posterity of Titan. Saturn 
accepted this proposition ; and willing to keep his promise 
inviolate, swaHowed down all the male children of whom his 
^ife was delivered, the very instant they were bom. 

Knowing her husband to be a good unsuspecting personage, 
the young Cybele thought fit to play a trick with his appetite. 
Being brought to bed of Jupiter and Juno, she dressed up a 
stone and put it in the place of the former. It seems tlmt 
honest Saturn was near«sighted, so down it went without cer» 
emony ; doubtless'his stomacii was better than his eye, for at 
the birth of Neptune and of Pluto, he made two more such 
meals, without complaining of an indigestion. 

However that may be, his wife secretly educated Jupiter 
in the isle of Crete. He was already grown up, when he was 
discovered by bis uncle Titan, 
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This prince raised an army on the instant, marched agamst 
Saturn, took him and Cybele prisoners, and confined them in 
Tartarus ; but Jupiter escaped his vengeance ; and some 
years after^ threw Titan into chains, and broke those of his 
parents* 

No sooner was Saturn re-established in his kingdom, than 
fearing in his turn the valor and ambition of his liberator, he 
prepared certain snares for his destruction. Jupiter, inform* 
ed of these unworthy designs, drove him from Olympus. 
The god, dethnmed for ever, then flew into Italy, the cpuntry 
of the Latins, governed by Janus. There, from a monarch he 
transformed himself into a husbandman, and found under a 
straw roof the secret of happiness* A laborious people, obe- 
dient to his instructions, tilled the ground and rendered it fer- 
tile. Saturn was beloved by them. And surely the happiness 
of being beloved is far beyond the honor of being adored. 

It is evidently as tl^e father of agriculture that Saturn is 
represented under the figure of an old man holding a fork id 
hb right hand : in his left they place a serpent whose head 
and tail form a circle : this is the emblem of prudence, the 
principal attribute of Saturn. 

The period of this god's abode in Italy was called the age * 
of gold. Happy ages of simplicity, innocence, and goodness ! 
duiing which frankness and equity had yet a temple in Nor- 
mandy ; every body spoke the truth ; Gascony had inhabit- 
ants ; beauty appeared without disguise, and was profoundly 
ignorant of virgin's milk, pearl-powder, black'^fard, and vege- 
table rouge. Happy ages, in which every fortunate lover was 
discreet ; and without letters, jewels, or picture of the belov- 
ed object, preserved her image in his heart. Happy ages, in 
which Concord, Hymen, and Love, peaceably took up their 
abode together! blissful times, will you ever return ? Sorrow 
retiuns, alas ho\^ often 1 Does joy alone pass to re-visit us 
no more ? * ' ^ 

It b to commemorate this period, that the Saturnalia was 
instituted at Rome : it takes place every year in the month of 
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September. During these feasts, with the inteotion of reodl- 
iDg the Ytrtues of equality wliich had formerly united maa- 
Ipnd, the ordinary course of domestic life was OTorthrown : 
presents were exchanged every where, to shew that all sorts 
of goods were in common under the reign of Saturn. 

I am really grieved that thb god, whom I consider as the 
only honest man of the celestial court, should have tolerated 
the saoifice ci human victims, and patronized gladiators : 
but as he &cilitated commerce by the invention of money, I 
am willing to overlook these foibles. The coins struck dur* 
ing his administration, on one side represented a vessel, the 
symbol of trade ; and on the other a man with two heads ; 
this engaging pc»trait was that of king Janus. 

Janus had not only opened his gates tp Saturn during his 
exile, but had even divided his throne with the royal fugi- 
tive ; in recompence for such generosity, the god endowed 
him with the knowledge of the past and of the future. It is 
for this reason that Janus is depicted with two oppo^te &ces. 
Ovid has said that he was the only god that had ever seen his 
own back. The month of January was consecmted to him. 
In his right hand he held a key indicating that he opened the. 
year ; and in his left a wand, as president of the augurs. 

Romulus, the founder of Rome, and Tatius, king of the 
Sabines, having concluded a mutual treaty, erected upon this 
occasion a temple, in which there were as many altars as 
months in the year. This temple was always open during 
war, and closed during peace. 

It is whbpered to me at this moment, that Hymen and Love 
have waged furious war against each other for thes^ last 
thousand years, but that your dear hand, my Emilia) is ab(»ttt 
to close the temple of Janus for ever. 
fTg be continued. J 
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THE MIRROR OF FJSHIOM 

m A SK&IE8 OF LETTERS FROM A GENTLEMAN QE RANK 
AND TASTe> TO A LADT OF qUALITT. 

I8eiected Jrom La Belle A99efnblfe.'\ 

LETTER I. 

I AM yery proud to obey your ladyship's commaads ; and 
^en they would make me high priest at the shrine, where 
you have so long reigned goddess ; when they would call 
upon me to expound the mysteries of fjAshion, from the first 
pelisse worn by our beauteous mother Eve, to the last ermin- 
ed garment which graced the shoulders of your lovely self; 
when this is my command how can I shrink from my dutyy 
how dare I venture to disobey ? Start not with a frown, which 
for a moment turns my Uranian Venus into a cloud-browed 
Juno ; thy Paris, fair queen of the smiles and joys, would 
ralher choke himself with the core of the golden fruit he laid 
at your feet, than not to fulfil thy mandate, were it to drink up 
Isel, or eat a crocodile ! 

You command me to search into the storehouses of my 
bram, to remember all I have read in colleges, all I have 
heard from travellers, all I have myself seen in journeying 
over this habitable globe, and inform you of all thefa%Mon9 in 
raimentiy vfhich have ever been assumed from Anno Mundi 1, 
to Anno Domini IS 10. 

Why, my dear Countess, what is it that your divine ladyship 
lakes me for ? Surely not tailor-general to the generations of 
man and womankind \ Positively I am no example of the me- 
tempsychosis. 1 was not the serpent, whose wily arts sewed 
up the foirest limbs in Paradise in the envious drapery of the 
fig-trees. (By the bye, if your good nature will admit of a 
iHurenthesis in so momentous a passage, pray permit me to 
faint bow folse is the old saying, that the devil would harve 
been a tailor had he not lost the first stitch / Now it is proved 
beycmd contradiction, that he gained the first stitch ; for it 
was directed towards the unblushing charms of the beauteous 
bride of Adam, the devil's needle gave her a wound in the seat 
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of all ladies* km^ngSi the sple^ ; and the gen^ dmand find* 
ing herself naked, permitted the arch-enemy of her husband 
to dress her as he {leased. Surety this proves his Tartarean 
majesty to be the very emperor of tailors ; and most despot* 
ically, has he exercised his needle and shears ever unce ; 
ititcMng together what heaven never intended should be umt- 
ed, and cutting aaunder what the same gracious Power de- 
signs should hold lasting union 1 But to get out of my paren- 
thesis, and return to the proper text of my reply.) 

Neither had I any thing to^do with the manu&cture of the 
famous shuttle of Isis, with which she wove the garments of 
Egypt ; nor did I assist the fair daughters of Israel to bro- 
cade their fine twined linen ; nor stood I master-dyer over 
the Tyrian dye-tubs ; nor did I foshion the loom of Athenact 
in the plains of Greece ; nor attend with my scissars when 
the togas of Rome were snipped into form for the youth of the, 
republic I And if ypur county Parisj my fedr dictatdr, did 
not thus, in a thousand bodies, inhabit, widi the votary of &sh- 
ion, the nations of ancient lore, as little can your ladyship as- 
pect to find him tireman to the more modem, but to him no 
less obsolete Gauls, ancient Britons, Anglo Saxons, &c. 8cc« 
And blessed be my fate, my sweet Countess, that I was not 
contemporary with the be-leafed or be<4iiffed daughters of 
antiquity !— -*I should not have breathed the same lur with 
you ; I should not have<lived in the beams of thine eyes, have 
drank the soul's dear inspiration from thy lips.-— No ; daugh- 
ter of Pharoah, Tyrian Dido, Grecian Helen, Roman Corne- 
lia ; /'// none of you /—My happy fate hath matched my 
natal star with a brighter luminary than that which shines in 
your whole constellation I — Move on then, fair planet of my 
dcstiny ; exert thy influence over my thoughts, my words, 
and my actions ; command, ancfl obey ; for I, thy ^neas, 
my Dido, will never leave thy shores ; thy Paris, my Helen^ 
may bow before thy shrine, for no Menelaus hovers near to 
brand my proud devotions with the name of crime. And thy 
lover, thy adorer, bright Cornelia of the British Isle, seei in 
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th^ yotithftkl vMtm^B viptuesy jeweh more precious than 
eren those which decked the Roman dame !-— Ah, then ! 
my Venus, vweet i^ar, that silvers the shades of-—- Park, as 
I stroll beneath them, musing on lo^ toad thee ; whether 
thou shecNiest thy rays upon my solitary rural walk ; or 
smitest upon me, when springing from my chariot into the 
crowded doors 6iikt opera-house in town ; still do thy gen- 
tle beams warm and cheer my heart ; still does my soul feel 
the same power in the queen of my ascendant ! 

Then, biightest goddess of my wishes, thus does thy ardent 
YOtary obey thy call ; and Ui spite of intervening ages, in spite 
of unmeasured distances ; neither time nor space shall be ob- 
stacles in my path. I dive into the depths of the one ; I tra- 
verse, with unwearied wing, the^r-stretching extremities of* 
lint other ; seas, mountains, luxuriant vallies, plains, deserts, 
steppes, savannahs, all are reduced to a span of earth before 
me ; for jrou command me to bring from amongst their vari- 
ous nations spoils for the temple of fashion ! Your fair hand 
is to ccmsecrate the offering ; I present the tribute, and beau- 
ty's self hangs the trophies on her shrine. 

But still am I to obey from the very letter ? Is it a his- 
tory of the male and female attire, from the^«^ of time, that 
I am to colkct and arrange ?— Be it so ; should it be uninter- 
esting, should it be dull, should it be pedantic, you must 
blame yourself, dear arbitress of my aeUons ; for, obey you I 
will in every minutiae, even to the sticking on of a pin, or the 
tfOkf; of a top-not 

I sui^x>se your ladyship's blushes will not allow me to dwell 
with much particukrity <m the appearance of our primaival 
parents, when clad with the light of beauty alone ! neither 
wcmld it much gratify your taste, to know whether their gar- 
ments of leaves (the windin§-8faeet in which they did penance 
for their transgression) was merely a thick-woven garland 
twisted round their waists, or literally an afiron of fig-leaves 
9ewed together^ as translators choose to render it. Our bota- 
nists seem to do their best to sanction this interpretation, for 
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they shew us a pltDt with long wiry ixHnts, to whicli they giire 
the name of wf(/am'« J^eedle ; most boldly im&niathigy Uiat 
with these same prickles, our illustrious forefather turned 
tailor. For my part, though I am no very profound Hebrew 
scholar^ I cannot exactly ap^^hend the text as meant to im- 
ply that the kaws were tvfed together ; and did I translate 
it) it would certamly sanction the commentary of the painter, 
who usually punts this earliest garment of our first parents, as 
a branch of the fig-tree twisted round their wusts. 

Their next apparel, that which was to suit them for the 
changeful seasons of the world at large, was the skin of beasta. 
Poor Eve did even carry a withered bough of Pandise out 
idth her, to remind her of the bower of bliss she had left be^ 
hind, of the flowers she had scentod^ the fruit she had gather- 
ed, the Elysium of sweets which she had once enjoyed with 
her beloved, her seduced, her ruined husband ! 

I have often heard your gentle sex complain of their pres- 
ent lot in this wilderness of care. Let them henceforth cease 
reproaching our exemption from some of their inherent evils. 
««-Let them recollect that from the first woman sprang << loss 
<^ Paradbe, and all our woe !" and, humbled by the convic- 
tion, may they indeed strive to^ smooth the rugged path to 
man, into which, had it not been for syren woman, he had 
never altered ! 

Fair daughter of Eve, dear mistress of my fate 1 thy con- 
science will whisper how thy charming toils drew me to thy 
feet ; how thy net ensnared me ; plucked me from the field of 
warlike fame, and now bind me, as the spell of the sweet 
daughters of the deep, ever thy willing c^>tive. 

Your enchanting sex are the dictators of ours ; and strug- 
gle, frown, contend as you will, you cannot escape the fate 
of all despou ; for it has long beenfproved by experience, and 
philosophers have passed it into an axiom, f< that while the 
tyrant fastens one end of the chain round the hands of his 
slave, he rivets the other to his own neck.''— Thus, mutual 
staves, mutual sovereigns, let us reign and serve alike ! 
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]pkU t grai^t me pardpn, my gentje .C(MUi^ess» fpx th^ digres-. 
^qn, an4 1 fs^^ WW^«^ retu|rn Wi^d^ the fi^^e of faj^higi^i 
again. 

^e hi^ve no acpj5>unt^ ei,tUp^- from tri^th 9^ fepcy, repp? ct- 
iip^ tl^e change of modes .from ^e time that Adam 9pd Ev^ 
left their synfin^er ^esii^ence in E^en, a^^d waljiec^ out, m good 
yrmn pielis^^e^ stripped fnw t^ie bact:s of Sjheep 9;r bears, tQ 
^ke p^^^sdon ^f their winter abo^e in the %t9r(py lycjrldr-r 
^til tl?e aiyful season of the 4^1ug^. I have no doubt th^ I 
9f^ot trace either utpbrellas, ^r vater-prqof coats so far 
^ck ; but, as yrc a^'e told of the 2^905 of^oah casting a Ay^^j^ 
^r Qiantle, oi^er l^pfi, ^^yen (a ^bpirt time after the ^od) he lay 
exposed in ^s tent> yf^ must be a^qwed to ^ij^ppose, that ip 
t^e latter age.^ of the antideluvian world, its inhabitants had 
^^de much progress in inventions, or to have instituted and 
perfected the manufacture 9f othpr yaime^t be^des sk^ of 
breasts. 

I shall not enter into ^e disqui^itiw, whether the family of 
Noabj and consequently tl^e first settlers in t{ie new vQTl4f 
)^ising, like your sifter Venus, frqm tl\e boyindlpss " oc^aii 
tumbling round the globe 1" pitched thejr tent*, on t^^ 
egress from the ark, ip Mesopotamia, in China, or ainidst ttie 
hyperborean snows. I shall merely follow the steps of fash- 
Jon where she precedes me ; and after leaving the ht/Jte. of 
the patriarch of the deluge, I see 1^0 trace of any peculiar rai- 
ment t^U I alight on the banks of the Nile. 

Linen and woollen gj^ments were in use among them at a 
very remote period. " Vestures qf fipe lii^en" were worn by 
the nohles pf the court of Egypt,, as early as the time of Jo- 
seph the son of Jacob. And prior to that period the ^rt of 
.i^eaving must have arrived at considerable excellence, for 
^e are informed of the coat of ipany colours, YF,biqh w^^ giv<fp 
by the patriarch Israel to his fi^yovi^ite son* 

The skins of animals, for winter garments, with wQoUep 
cloth for tl^e more temperate s^agQ^s, aud linen or cotton for 
the sumDft^ months, were all tjtie vari^ty^-afforded for the 
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wardrobes of prince or peasant in those golden ages. Sill^ 
was then totally unknown^ and the dye of the garmentf rather 
^an the material, wab held in high estimation. 

The Egyptians claim the invention of weaving as having 
been the growth of their nation,,and in memory of the preten- 
sion, put a shuttle into the hand of their godd«:ss Isis, to ug* 
nify that she was the inventress of that art* I am inclined, 
with the deep searching Sir William Jones, rather to give « 
more eastern origin to all the arts ; and, therefore, I do not 
doubt that the accomplished lady to whom they attribute this 
talent, was, indeed, the first plyer of the weaving art among 
them ; and I as little doubt that she was no Egyptian herself^ 
but rather some benevolent emigrant from climes, nearer the 
primaeval arts of man ; and that she rather brought than in- 
vented the shuttle amongst them. However, we cannot deny 
that the subjects of Pharoah profited by her lessons, for we 
read of a certain Phoeniciaii Thais, who, in the days of Solo- 
mon, " decked her bed with carficts^ and the carved work with 
fine linen of Egyfit" Herodotus dwells on the " fine em- 
broidered linen of Egypt, adorned with figures of animals 
woven in tl\e work, and enriched with gold and variety of col- 
ors." I will not pretend to say that this ancient produce of 
the loom was to be compared with the lions and tigers grin- 
ning horribly in the speaking (or, perhaps, more properly 
indited, roaring) worsted-work of the present day ; but it was 
costly and splendid, and that at any time is sufficient creden- 
tials into a royal or fashionable wardrobe. 

The manufactures of those primeval ages, you must hold 
in your mind, my lair auditor, possessed none of the varieties 
of Manchester, Norwich, Spitalfields, Paisly, &c. &c. 

When we read the word ailk in the Old Testament of our 
Bibles, the learned, and amongst the rest, the erudite author 
of our excellent Greek and Hebrew Lexicons (the Rev. Mr. 
Parkhurst,) is of opinion that we ought to translate it cotton. 
Silk was not adapted to the use of clothing, till towards the 
conclusionof the Roman republic, and is particularly noted 
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as an extraordinary) stranget and costly vestment worn by 
Vespasian and his son Titus, in their uiumphal shews. 

Linen and cotton most then be understood as the most 
splendid materials with which the belles and beaux of the 
civilized world, in those early days, could decorate their fine 
persons. Besides these, we have some account from Herodo* 
tus and others, of inferior stuffs made from the hair of ani* 
mals ; and, indeed, the sackcloth of the Jews which they usu-» 
ally wore in penances and mourning, was composed entirely 
of a rough, bristly, black hair. This rugged manufactory 
was seldom put in contact ^vith th^ human flesh ; though, 
indeed, Diodorus Siculus does relate, whether in a merry 
mood, I will not pretend to decide, of a certain nation of £- 
thiopian Sana Culottesy who, being in utter despair at their 
indeUcate appearance (perhaps it happened at the time of a 
ceitain number of goddesses eloping to those parts !) laid 
violent hands on the hair of their head, and made themselves 
each a suit of small clothes, out of their locks, which fitted 
them to admiration. 

We find in the Melpomene of Herodotus a most tragical 
manufactory for the Scythian wardrobe ; those gallant gentle* 
men, when in want of raiment, did not ^ rob Peter to pay 
Paul,** or strip the head to clothe the limbs ; but very civilly 
took the first man they met, plucking his skin over his ears, 
tanned ity and wore it, as their descendants, the modem Rus-> 
sians, do that of beasts for warmth and ornament I I cannot 
doubt that this savage custom had its origin in the glory of 
arms ; therefore, sweet lady of the myrtle and the olive-^ 
branch, I cannot do otherwise than congratulate myself on the 
mandate that drew your Paris from the field ; lest, in the 
fervor of tnilitary ardor, in the triumph of conquest, he ha^ 
seized some fierce follower of the Corsican, and, flaying him 
alive, leaped into his skin, and appeared before you, not to be 
known again /—How would the freshness of a British com<^ 
plexion have been recognised through a Frenchman's visage ! 
—-Would even my goddess's penetrating glance been a,ble to 
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fcave disk^vfered ih^ beatt* of hht Paris'$ loVe#declariiirg 
looks, tlrbugh the Uttl6 feiT^y eft& 6f my dSscomfittd fat i 
Wtat would iht have thotr^ht of tht approach of stich Jipi to 
ker soft hand, of the Whiskered chin, bvushhig Ih6 pearh 6t 
her bracelet ? I fear, th^t had your Pai^is been Herculeii 
himself, the hero would have been banished your presfehce, ti 
herd wiA camiibals aifA s#ine, aftd other anthropophagi. 

Shudder not theti, my fair Urania, ^t this picture which 
your Paris has drAwft of ^^hat might havts been ; it ne v6i* iio\(^ 
will exist ; and instead of a wardrobe selected fmm the gaW 
mentfe which his enfemies brolifeht into the world with theni> 
Hke his predecessor and namfesafce, thfe son of Priam, he wili 
Bcvfer appear before the lady of his heart, but in vestments 6f 
f nely-wrought Ktien, garments of Woollen, and garments of 
nik ; aiid whatever etctterad yom ladyship may choose ti 
Command. 

After most devoutly entreating pai^on of yo«r dHicacf 
for so horrid an image as those hideous Scythians hate com<» 
pelled me to place before your eyes, I will do all in my power 
to obliterate the frighdiil impression, by leading jrou to the 
bowers of the graceful female arts in the task of arraying 
themselves, and those who deserve their smiles; 

I can promise your ladyship nrot to brii^ you into cothpaii^ 
beneath your raAk- Here are not poor mechanics and maii^ 
ufacturers hired at sixpence a^day ; but ladies, princesses, and 
queens I I present to your notice the dames of Sidon> wh<MtA 
Homer celebrates^ when descHbing^ the wardrobe of Hecu^ 
ba:— 

" Tliere vestorw lay, in TSrious colors wrought, 
** The works of $idon*8 damet, from Sidon broogbt 
" By godUke Paris " 

By the way, if your ladyship Would admit of the epithet, aft 
one that might pmperly belong to your humble servant, whfeit 
an apt motto the above quotation would have made to thia 
epistle ! If hot the real vestures, the ghosts of thetki, ar6 
brought in those descriptbns to your eyes, and by— will fxy^ 
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add, the godlike Paris / Torn not up thy pretty lip, fair dame, 
at this asterimption.— The epithet belongs to ttie> 1 desenre It I 
I will^rove itto thee ! sweet infidel ! — Thou art my goddess 
Venus, Uraiiia !— The gods loved Venus from Vulcan to Ju- 
piter ; and I love Veuus ; hence like a god I love ; ergv^ I 
sm godlike I 

Shall I leave you to pcfnder upon this weighty arguttiem ; 
R) dream of the gardens of Antinous, and his feir daugjhterfc 
leashing their veils In the stream ; ot of Minerva presiding 
at the Grecian boifd ; or of Andromache making a procelp- 
don with the produce of hfer loom to the shrines of Troy ; or, 
yiH you cofidedcend to leave these visions of old, and dreaiii 
tof Bond-street, Giosvenor-square, and— I date nttt say who ? 

Shall I leave you to this fanciful repose, this agreeablfc 
travelling in your own coach, this way of living centurlc's 
without growing oW ? Or, am I to go on as befofie, draggin|^ 
yoti after me, over all the habjtable globe, ancient and modem, 
Hke Don Quikotis, with Sancho seated btehind him, oh Ihe en- 
thmted horse^^seeing, hearing all thingfe ; traversing fearth, 
sea, and skies, without stirrmg one step fW)m the terra Jirtta 
bf his native land ? 

I hear your mandatfe breathed frbm jrbn fleecy clotid ;-*- 
^ Oh, it comes o'er my ear like the sweet south over a bank 
bf violets, stealing and giving odours I** That fleecy cloud 
floats along in the direction from your native woods^ and sure- 
ly it brings a sigh from my Uraiiia's breast, a ihandale to hct 
lover 1— .It bi'eathes her commands-i-.«< Pr^ocecd, Paris, <k 
tremble at my displeasure 1" 

I obey, divine arbitress of my time and fate, ahd my next 
letter shall contain the fasfiions^ as this has done the mattri' 
«/^ of the garnients of antiquity. 

pAtmfe. 
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FOR rBB POLTAJftBOS. 

Review qf Tales of Fashionable Life, by MUs Edgevforth. 

THE ABSENTEE. 
It is now three years since Miss Edgeworth gate to the 
world the two first volumes of her Tales of Fashionable Lifei - 
The present publication is a continuation of those Tales, and 
produced in conformity with the promise which she formerly 
made to the public respecting them. The celebrity which 
the stories of Ennui, Almeria and Manoeuvering has justly 
obtained lor the fedr authoress both in Europe and America, 
had excited an highly favorable opinion of the value of 
the expected volumes; which opinion, however it might 
have operated to the disadvantage of the author, we think 
will not be considered premature, upon the peinisal of the 
productions, now that they have made their appearance. 

Among the fashioni^le vices which prevail in England^ 
none seems more conspicuous or more deserving of repro* 
bation,than tlie haUtofthe Irish absentee nobility, of residing 
altogether in London, of seeking distinction by a waste of for- 
tune, and of en^ulating the company of the higher grades of 
English nobility, who heartily despise them, who laugh at 
their follies and riot upon their ruin. While extravagance in 
London exhausts the value of the Irish estates, the same effect 
by a different process, is produced in Ireland itself. Corrupt 
mgents of the non-resident nobility, by every description of 
oppression, extort without fear either of detection or re- 
proach, all the subsistence of the peasantry, who are thus 
plunged in misery and vice ; and carefully conceal from the 
landlords the value of their estates, contriving by this double 
deception to create great fortunes for themselves and serious- 
ly to injure if not finally ruin their employers. 

Miss Edgewoith in the tale of the Absentee has ably en- 
deavored to expose the folly and absurdity, as well as the cru- 
elty of this habit of non-reudence, detailing in a most striking 
manner the evils which are entiled upon the peasantry of 
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Ireland, in consequence of the flagrant neglect of the Irish 
nobility. The writmgs of Miss Edgeworth are more Taluable 
from the accurate delineations of genuine nature which they 
exhibit, than from any appeals to the fancy or imagmation of 
her readers. You are not rapt with enthusiasm, or led away 
by feeling, but are ready to exclaim in every page, how nat- 
ural is that touch of character ! how universally true is that 
sentiment I She constantly recommends he»elf tothe judge- 
ment of philosophy, as well as to the conviction of comnum 
sense. A certain method of dramatizing her characters 
our authoress possesses, beyond that of any novel writer of 
the present day, and there is a truth and completeness of de- 
lineation about her agents, which stamps a steiiing value upon 
every character which she drayirs. A habit of surveying hu- 
man nature in all its varieties, and at the same time with 
great depth of obseravtion and profoundness of judgement, 
has enabled Miss Edgeworth, almost without being conscious 
of her power, to convey by a single remark, or stroke of char- 
acter, what volumes could not more clearly explain ; as the 
ocean by its natural undulations bears the heaviest and rich- 
est burthens, unsuspicious of their value or their weight. 

The tale of the Absentee, is in some measure local to 
Great Britian and therefore may not be so much relished in 
America, where tlie state of Ireland or Irish nobility is little 
known and less regarded. Yet to those who have observed 
the character and conversation of the low Irish, there will bo 
found great entertainment and information in the natural, the 
iniihitable delineations of that character in the present pro- 
duction. The story may be shortly related. 

My lord and lady Clonbrony, having left Ireland for some 
years, to reside in London, enter immediately into all the 
fashionable extravagance of the day. This lady was obvious 
to ridicule, from her affectation of despismg her native coun- 
try, and attempting to be English in all she said and did ; 
though in the main she was a good W9man ; good natured, 
and possessed moral and religious principles. A natural and 
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unnatural tnanner sieemed ^tiHig^ling in all her ^estvreS| an^ 
in every syllable that she aruculated-ra naturally free, famiir 
iar, good-natured, precipjitsitc Irish manner, had been schotol* 
efi late in life, into a sober, coldj still, stiff deportment, which 
Bhe mistook for £ngli$h«— rshe aimed at le^di^g the ton^ in 
foolish expenses, hut was continually ridiculed by those ii^i^p 
whpse goo^ graces she was desirous of be^1g^ adn^ittect* 

Lord Clonbrony on the other hand, had no disposition to re- 
main in Elngland ; but in order to support his wife's extraya- 
g^t disposition, soon became embarrassed in his affairs* and 
Uved away, without thought, immersing himself deeper and 
deeper in debt, and sjiifting off from day to day, by one tem- 
porary expedient or another, th? difficulties by wh],ch he wat 
surrounded : and keeping company with a set of jovial cona- 
panions and particularly his Irish friend Sjir Terence O'Fayi 
who first helped him into scrapes and then out pf them* 

Lord Colambrtf, the son of this couple, the heir to a great es- 
tate in Ireland, and the principal character in the story,, was 
a young man of naturally quick and strong capacity, ardent 
affectipns and impetuous temper, and had not been spoiled 
by the ^arly indulgencies of childhood ; but when he became 
a man, his ambition for intellectual superiority was raised by 
the emulation of a public seminary, where the spbriety pf 
English good sense mixed with his Irish vivacity — and Eng- 
\ish prudence governed but did not extinguish his Irish en- 
thusiasm. His natural good sense made him quickly per- 
ceive, after hi^ arriva^i in London, the opinion entertained of 
his mother. Whil^ of his father's affairs he soon had reason 
to be suspicious, and he resolved if possible to reclaim them 
both. 

Grace Nugent, the niece of lady Clonbrony, was a resident 
in her family, and possessed of beauty, good sense, good feel* 
ings and accomplishinents, which could not, and did not hit 
to attract the heart of such a young man as lord Colambre. 
He however did not immediately make knpwn his attachmenty 
^lor was Miss Nugent conscious of having made a conquest ; 
but behaved to him exactly as if he had been her brother. 
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Lady Clonbrony however had conceived the design of mar-* 
lying her son to Miss Broadhurst, a rich heiress, who was 
then the great object of attraction in fashionable society — ^but 
in this design she was disappointed, for lord Colambre's 
friend Berryl had the pleasure of possessing qualities perhaps 
more congenial to the disposition of Miss Broadhurst and 
ultimately mamed her, very much to the satisfaction of his 
friend — and the discontent of lady Clonbrony* 

In ccMisequence however of the perseverance and obstinacy 
of his mother in regard to this marriage, and for the purpose 
of examining his estates, lord Colambre before he became of 
age, determined to visit Ireland, and personally to witness the 
condition of his native country. With this determination he 
goes to Ireland, forms some valuable acquaintances, who in- 
form him of the real situation of the country and remove the 
erroneous impression which had been made by vulgar prej- 
udice upon his mind. Here he meets with lady Dashfort, an 
English lady of quality, who visited, Ireland to give the touj 
that is, pervert the taste and lead the fashions of the country 
into the most ridiculous absurdities — and at the same time to 
match her daughter lady Isabel, with some rich Irish noble- 
man ; and she fixed upon lord Colambre, as a suitable per- 
son on whom to exercise her abilities at intrigue. With this 
lady and her daughter he travelled for some time hi Ireland, 
but soon becoming disgusted with their vices and manners, 
he left them and travelled incagnito over his own and his fa- 
therms estates. In this journey he is enabled to discetti the dif- 
ference between the virtuous and corrupt agent : Mr. Burke, 
the former, had i^endered tlie peasantry happy, contented, and 
by prudence and good management the Colambre estate pro* 
duced a regular income without disparagement to the estate 
itself ; whilst Nicholas 0<Garraghty, the corrupt agent, had 
impoverished and oppressed the tenantry and nearly ruined 
the value of the property of lord Clonbrony. The manifold 
corruptions of this man led lord Colambre to England imme- 
diately, and their exposure to his father, induced him to agree 
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to return to Ireland forthwith ; whilst lord Colambre agreed 
to pay his just debts and place his parents upon a more ju- 
dicious e^ablisbment. Some doubts about the parentage of 
Grace Nugent, which he had imbibed in Ireland, were now 
removed in the mind of lord Colambre, by <»ie of his Irish 
friends, count OHalloran— -and he therefore soon after his re- 
turn becune the husband of that lady ; and the whole fiuuily 
returned happy to Ireland. 

We have not space sufficient to allow very cc^ous ex- 
tracts : But the following description of count 0<Halloran's 
sl^y, ought not to be omitted. Lady Dashfort, lord Colam- 
brej odonel HeaUicock, a modem gentleman, and two officers 
of the army were in company. Count OHalloran had gone 
a huntmg, and the servant led the way into the study : 

<< He opened the door, went in before her, and stood hold- 
ing up his finger, as if making a signal of silence to some one 
within. Her ladyship entered, and found herself in the midst 
of an odd assembly ; an eagle, a goat, a dog, an otter, several 
gold and silver fish in a glass globe, and a white mouse in a 
cage. The eagle, quick of eye, but quiet of demeanor, was 
perched upon his stand ; the otter lay under the table per- 
fectly harmless ; the Ang^ola goat, a beautiful and remarka- 
bly little creature of its kind, with long, curling, silky hair, 
was walking about the room with the air of a beauty and a 
favorite : the dog, a tall Irish greyhound, one of the few of 
that fine race, which is now almost extinct — had been giv«i 
to count O^Halloran by an Irish nobleman, a relation of lady 
Dashfort*s. This dog, who had formerly known her ladyship, 
looked at her with ears erect, recognized her, and went to 
meet her, the moment she entered. The servant answered 
for the peaceable behavior of all the rest of the company of 
animals, and retired. Lady Dashfort began to feed the eagle 
from a silver plate on his stand ; lord Colambre examined 
the inscription on his collar ; the other men stood in amaze. 
Heathcock, who came in last, astonished out of his constant 
< Eh 1 re'Uy now !' the moment he put himself in at the door, 
exclaimed, ' Zounds ! what's all this live lumber ?' — and he 
stumbled over the goat, who was at that moment crossing the 
way. The colonel's spur caught in the goat's curly beard ; 
the colonel shook his foot, and entangled the spur worse and 
worse ; the goat struggled and butted ; the colonel skated 
forward on the polished oak floor, balancing himself with out- 
stretched arms. 
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^ The indig^nant ei^le screamed, and, passing by, perched 
on Heathcock's shoulders, 'l^oo well bred to have recourse 
to the terrors of his beak, he scrupled not to scream, and flap 
his wings about the 'colonel's ears. Lady Oashfort, the while, , 
threw herself back in her chair, laughing, and begging Heath* 
cock's pardon—^ O I take care of the dog, my dear coloiiel !' 
cried she ; < for this kind of dog seizes his enemy by the back, 
and shakes him to death.' The officers, holding their sides, 
laughed, and begged — no pardon : while lord Colambre, the 
only person who was not absolutely incapacitated, tried t6 dis* 
entangle the spur, and to liberate the colonel from the goat, 
and the goat from tlie colonel ; an attempt in which he at last 
succeeded, at the expense of a considerable portion of the 
goat's beard. The eagle, however, still kept his place ; andi 
yet mindful of the wrongs of his insulted friend, the goat, had 
stretched his wings to give another buffet. Count O^Halloran 
entered ; and the bird, quitting his prey, flew down to greet 
his master. The count was a fine old, military-looking gen- 
tleman, fre&h from the chase ; his hunting accoutrements 
hanging carelessly about him, he advanced, vnembarrassed, 
to the lady ; and received his other guests with a mixture of 
military ease and gentleman-like dignity." 

The peculiarity of thought and expression of the lower 
class of Irish peassmtry is happily touched in the following 
sketch. Lord Colambre was travelling incog, through his 
estate, and Larry his driver, had met with a brother carman 
with ^ whom he had been conversing. 

<< With this consolation, and with a < God speed you,' given 
to the carman, Larry was driving off/ but the carman called 
to him, and pointed to a house, at the comer of which, on a 
high pole, was swinging an iron sign of three horseshoes, set 
in a crooked frame, and at the window hung aa empty bottle, 
proclaiming whiskey within. 

^ « Well, I don't care if I do,' said Larry ; <fbr I've no other 
comfort left me in life now. I beg your honor's pardon, sir, 
for a minute,' added he, throwing the reins into the carriage 
to lord Colambre, as he leaped down. All remonstrance and 
power of lungs to reclaim him vain I He darted into the 
whiskey 4ieuse with the carmaiw-reappeared before lord Col<- 
ambre could accomplish getting out, remounted his seat, and, 
taking the reins, *> I thank your honor,' said he, < and I'll bring 
you into Clonbrony before its pitch dark yet, though its night 
fall, and that's four good miles, < but a spur in the head is 
worth two in the heel/ 
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« Larry, to demonstrate the truth of his favorite axiom, drove 
off at such a furious rate over great stones left in the middle 
of the road by carmen, who had been driving in the gudgeons 
of their axletrees to hinder them from lacing,* that lord Col- 
ambre thought life and limb in imminent danger ; and feel- 
ing that at all events the jolting and bumping was past endur* 
. ance, he had recourse to Larry's shoulder and shook and pull- 
ed, and called to him to go slower, but in vain ; at last the 
wheel struck full against a heap of stones at a turn of the 
road, the wooden linch-pin came off, and the chaise was over-r 
•et : lord Colambre was a little bruised, but glad to escape 
without fractured bones. 

« *I begyour honor's pardon,' said Larry, completely sober- 
ed ; < Fm as glad as the best pair of boots ever I see, to see 
your honor nothing the worse for it. It was the linch-pin, and 
them barrows of loose stones, that ought to be fined any way, 
if there was any justice in the country.* 

« ' The pole is broke, how are we to get on', said lord Col- 
ambre. 

" < Murder ! murder !— and no smith neai^er than Clon- 
brony ; nor rope even. Its a folly to talk, we can't get to 
Clonbrony, nor stir a step backward or forward the night.' 

** ' What then do you mean to leave me all night in the 
middle of the road ?' cried lord Colambre, quite exasperated, 
« ' Is it me ! pleyse your honor. I would not use any jan- 
ileman so ill, barring I could do no other,' replied the postil- 
liou, coolly ; then, leaping across the ditch, or as he called it, 
the grifie of the ditch, he scrambled up, and while he was 
scrambling said, < If your honor will lend me your hand till I 
pull you up the back of the ditch, the horses vnll stand while 
we go. I'll find you as pretty a lodging for the night, with a 
widow of a brother of my sisier's husband that was, as ever 
you slept in^ in your life ;^ for old Nick or St. Dennis has not 
ibund 'em out yet ; and your honor will be, no compare, snug- 
ger than the inn at Clonbrony, which has no roof, the devil 
a stick. But where will I get your honor's hand ; for its 
coming on so dark, I can't see rightly. There, you're up now 
safe. Yonder candle's the house.' 

*< < Go and ask whether they can give us a night's lodging.* 
<^ < Is it aak ? When I see the light — Sure they'd be proud 
to give the traveller all the beds in the house, let alone one. 
Take care of the potato furrows, that's all, and follow me 
straight. I'll go on to meet the dog, who knows me and 
flight be stranger to your honor.' 

* Qfen'mg^ perhaps from lacbtr^ to loosei), 
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w * Kindly welcome,* were the first words lord Colambre 
heard when he approached the cottage ; and < kindly wel- 
come' was in the sound of the voice and in the countenance of 
the old woman who came out, shading her rush-candle from 
the wind, and holding it so as to light the path. When he 
entered the cottage, he saw a cheerful fire and a neat pretty 
young woman making it blaze : she curtsied, put her spinning 
wheel out of the way, set a stool by the fire for the stranger ; 
and repeating in a very low tone of voice, < kindly welcome, 
sir, retired. 

<^ ' Put down some eggs, dear, there's plenty in the bowl/ 
said the old woman, calling to her ; ^Pll do the bacon. Was 
not we lucky to be up ? — The boy's gone to bed, but waken 
him,' said she, turning to the postillion ; < and he'll help you 
with the shay, and put your horses in the bier for the night.' 

" No : Larry chose to go on to Clonbrony with the horses, 
that he might get the chaise mended betimes for his honor. 
The table was set ; clean trenchers, hot potatoes, milk, eggs, 
bacon, and < kindly welcome to all.' " 



MATHEMATICAL QUESTIOJST. 

*fO ^HE EDITOR OF ^HE POLTAN^HOS. 

Sin, 

Whenever your pages are not filled with more interest- 
ing matter, you may insert the following 

QUESTION. 

A gentleman dying, left four thousand two hundred dollars 
to be distributed in the following manner, viz. To his widow, 
he bequeathed one third part, and the remainder was to be 
put to interest, at six per cent, and paid out in equal sums to 
four children, as soon as they should arrive to the age of 
twenty-one years. The age of the first child was twenty 
years, and two months ; the second, eighteen years and five 
months ; the third, sixteen years and seven months ; and the 
fourth, fifteen years and two months. What sum must each 
child receive ? 

PHILO MATH. 
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SELCT^D POETRY. 

THE ALDERMAN'S FUNERAL, 

Jtn English Eclogue, by Robert Southey, not in hU Works* 

Stranger, Whom are they ushering from the world, with all 
This pageantry and long parade of death ? 

Townsman. A long parade, indeed, sir ; and yet here 
You see but half ; rouiid yonder hend it reaches 
A furlong farther, carriage behind carriage. 

Stranger, *Tis but a naournful sight, and yet the pomp 

Tempts me to stand a gazer. 
'Townsman, Yonder schoolboy, 

Who plajrs the truant, says, the proclamation 
Of peace was nothing to the show ; and even 
The chairing of the members at election 
Would not have been a finer sight than this, 
Only that red and green are prettier colors 
Than all this mourning. There, sir, you behold 
One of the red gown'd worthies of the city, 
The envy and the boast of our Exchange, 
Ay 9 what was worth, last week, a good half million,' 
ScrewM down in yonder hearse. 

Stranger, Then he was born 

Under a lucky planet, who to-day 
Puts mourning on for his inheritance. 

Townsman, When first I heard his death, that very wish 

Leaped to my lips ; but now the closing scene 

Of the comedy hath waken'd wiser thoughts ; 

And I bless God, that when I go to the grave, 

There will not be the weight of wealth like hi$ 

To sii>k me down« ^ 

Stranger, 'The camel and tlie needier-^ 

Is that then in your mind ? 

Townsman, Even so. The text 

Is gospel wisdom. I would ride the camel. 

Yea, leap him flying, through the needle's eye, 
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As easily as such a pamper'd soul 
Could pass the narrow gate. 

Stranger. Your pardon, sir. 

But sure this lack of Christian charity- 
Looks not like Chiistian truth. 

Townsman, Your pardon too, sir. 

If, with this text before me, I should feel 
In the preaching mood. But for these barren fig-trees, 
With all their flourish and their leafiness. 
We have been told their destiny and use. 
When the axe is laid unto the root, and they 
Cumber the earth no longer. 

Stranger. Was liis wealth ' 

Stor'd fraudfully, the spoil of orphans wrongM, 
And widows, who had none to plead their right ? 

Townsman, All honest, open, honorable gains, 
Fair, legal intei^est, bonds and mortgages. 
Ships to the east and west. 

Stranger. Why judge you then 

So hardly of the dead ? 

Townsman, For what he left 

Undone ;— -for sins, not one of which is mentioned 

In the ten commandments. He, I warrant him, 

Believ'd no other gods than those of the creed ; 

Bow'd to no idols— but his money-bags ; 

Swore no false oaths, except at the custom-house ; 

Kept the sabbath idle ; built a monument 

To honor his dead' father ; did no murder ; 

Was too old fashion'd for adultery ; 

Never pick*d pockets ; never bqre false witness ; 

And never, with that all-commandmg wealth. 

Coveted his neighbor's house, nor ox, nor ass. 

Stranger. You knew him then, it seems. 

Townsman. As all men know 

The virtues of your hundred thousanders ; • 

They never hide their lights beneath a bushel— 
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Stranger. Nay, nay, uncharitable sir I for often 
Doth bounty, like a streamlet, flow unseen, 
Freshening and giving Hfe along its source. 

Townsman. We track the streamlet by the brighter green 
And livelier growth it gives : but as for this — 
This was a pool that stagnated and stunk ; 
The rains of heaven engendered nothing in it 
But slime and foul corruption. 

Stranger. Yet even these 

Are reservoirs, whence public charity 
Still keeps her channels full. 

Townsman. Now, sir, you touch 

"Upon the point. This man of half a million 
Had all these public virtues which you praise : 
But the poor man rung never at his door ; 
And the old beggar at the public gate, 
Who, all the summer long, stands hat in hand, 
He knew how vain it was to lift an eye 
To that hard face. Yet he was always found 
Among your ten and twenty pound subscribers, 
Your benefactors in the newspapers. 
His alms were money put to interest 
In the other world, donations to keep open 
A running charity account with heaven :— 
Retaining-fees against the last assizes. 
When, for the trusted talents, strict account 
Shall be required from all, and the old arch-lawyer 
Plead his own cause as his plaintiff. 

Stranger. I must needs 

Believe you, sir : these are your witnesses, 
These mourners here, who fram their carriages . 
Gape at the gaping crowd. A good March wind 
Were to be prayM for now, to lend their eyes 
Some decent rheum. The very hireling mute 
Be^ars not a face blanker of all emotion 
Than the old servant of the fiamily ! 
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How can this man have Kv*d, that thm his death 
Costs not the soiUng ob% white handkerchief ! 
Toivnaman. Who shouW lament for him, sir, in ^hosc heart 
Love had no place, nor natural charity ? 
The parlor spaniel, when sh^ heard his jtep, 
Rose slowly from the hearthj and stole aside 
With creeping pace j she never rais'd her eyes 
To woo kind words from him, nor laid her head 
UpraisM upon his knee, with fondling whine. 
How could it be but thus ! 'Arithmetic 
Was the sole science he was ever taught. 
The multiplication-table was his creed^ 
His pater^noster, and his decalogue. 
^ When yet he was a boy, and should have breathed 

The open air and sunshine of the fields, 
To give his bloiod its natur?il spring and play, 
He in a close and dusky counting-house, 
Smoke-dried, and sear*d, and shrivellM up his he^tt. 
So, from the way in which he was train'd up, 
His feet departed not ; he toil'd and moil'd, , 

' Poor muck-worm ! thro* his three-score years and ten, 
And when the earth shall now be shoveli'd on him, 
If that which serv'd him for a soul were still 
Within its hulk, *t would still be dirt to dirt. ' 

Stranger. Yet your next newspapers will blazon him 
For industry and honoraUe wealth 
A bright example. 
Townsman, Even half a milliou 

Gets him no other praise. But come this way 
Some twelve months hence, and you shall find his virtues 
Trhnly set forth in lapidary lines, 
Faith with her torch beside, and little cupids 
Dropping upon his urn their marble tears> 
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ORIGIJ^AL POETRY. 

PROVIDENCE, 

A Sonnet from the Italian of Vincenzo da FilkMia, 

A& the fond parent o'er her offspring bends, 

And feels of mother's love the throbbing beat, 
Close presses this, that with a kiss befriends. 

One on her lap sustains, one at her feet. 
Yet to each act, look, sigh, her care extends ; 

And though discordant wills conflicting meet. 
These a word governs, those a look commends. 

And if she frown, is still with love replete ;-— * 
So guards mankind the Eternal Providence, 

So comforts these, of those the waots supplies. 
Hears all, and does to all her sdd dispense. 

And though she sometimes hardened pride chastise, 
Still grants the prayer of humble penitence. 

Or, (blest refusal !) grants when she denies. M. W. 

EPIGRAM, 

From the Greek of Meleager. 

r 

Pour, O pour the sparkling wine. 
And let the mantling bowl go round ; 

And while we sip its waves divine, 
Let Heliodora's name go round. 

The garland bring, which on her brow 
Of late displayed its roseate wreaths, 

'T will lull this temple's throbbing glow. 
For O ! of her it speaks, it breathes. 

Behold the lov'd rose drops a tear ;— 
It mingles its fond stream with mine ; 

It sees not Helidora here, 
Against this love thrill'd heart recline. M. W. 
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SONG. 

Ante forct, madids tic ticpeii^e ootoIUb 

Mane orto imponet Cslia vot capiti ; 
At qoam peniiTeam cerricem influxerit hmnor 

Dicete, bob rorii led pluvia h«c lacrimaB. ANoi&iAirvs. 

Sweet rose, that blushest to the mom 

In summer's gayest vest, 
Go with thy beauties to adorn 

My Celia's lovely breast 

But say those dewy drops so bright, 

Which thy feir foliage bears. 
Are not the pearly dews of night. 

But her sad lover's tears. « 

And when upoi that breast of snow 

Those tears are wept away ; 
And bright no more thy beauties glow 

You pale and languid lay ; 

Say such the fate that I maf prove 

UnblessM by pity's sigh ; 
For he who hopeless strives with love 

Like thee must droop and die. M. W. 



EPIGRAM, 

From the Greek. 

With reason safely arm'd, my dauntless heart 
Cupid defies, nor fears his powerful dart ; 
Nor will he conquer, tho' alone I stand. 
And 'gainst a god lift up a mortal hand. 
But O ! should Bacchus to his aid come on. 
Against two such what can I do alone ? M. W. 
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' . MOJrrHLY DRAMATIC REVIEW. 

Sept. 28. Exile-— CathstiineiindPetrucluo^l) 
3€K Jti«)iiey Mooii(2)^TkPe€ «mI iJ^ce. 

Oct. 3. Foundling of the Forest— Constitution and Gucrrier, 
5. Romeo and Juliet( 3)— Constitution and Guerrier. 
7. Knight of Snowdouu(4}— Biue Beard. 

(1) With these pieces the theatre opened ibr thft wason. The per- 
form^s of last season were welcomed with the applauses of the audiences 
according to custom. Much satisfaction was expressed atnhe progressive 
improvement of some of the younger members of the corps, as well at 
with the novelties, Mr. and Mrs. Young and Mr. Spiller, the two former 
of whom appeared in Daran aqd Alexhia, and the latter in Baron AUtradojfn 
The play of the Exile is altogether such wretched trash, that we must 
see them in something of more importance to do them justice. 

(9) The Honey Moon was fii^t played herein the winter of 1805iand 
was then supported by the brilliant talents of Cooper in Duke Aranza^ 
Bernard in Rolando, and Mrs. Parley in Zamora. It is therefore difficult 
to speak of the present performance of these characters without making 
comparisons, which must certainly be to the disadvantage of the present 
representatives. Mr. Waring (his firsjt appearance in Boston) in the 
Zhde, though in some points comparatively good, was in others superla- 
tively bad, and in the whole fdl so far short of expectation, and was sQ 
very inferior to Cooper, Fennell, and Duff, in the same character, th^ 
we must needs think it but an inferior piece of actings Anterior criti«» 
cism ha& bestowed its honors in sqch generous profusion on the Juliana 
of Mrs. Powell, and the starved apothecary, that *< sketch and outline of 
a m^,** by Mr. Dickenson, that any twig of laurel we might feel dispos- 
ed to award, would now be thought superfluous. Mrs. Young in Volant 
U fuliilled the highest Expectations that could have been formed of her 
abilities, from her first appearance. Lively and diyertiag, wi^ a degree 
of archness suitable to the cbaraaer, she coi^noc £b1 to please. Mr, 
Spiller in the Count was re&pe<;table. 

(S) 3^aiiMbyMrs. Wheitly; her first ap^cartnoe io<BDttiRi. 

(4) The good sense of the public has hitherto prevented the success of 
this piece. It wOuld not perhaps be easy to conjecture any plausible 
reason, much less to assign any satisfactory one, why this silly produc- 
tion of Morton, without merit in the dialogue or interest in jthe fable, 
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«. Dramatist— Wag» of Windsor. 
. 9. Castle Spectre— -Confutation and Guerri«r. 
12. The Ki8s(5>— Fortress. 
14. The Kiss— Cinderella. 
16. Jane Shore— Lodpiska. 
19. The Kiss — Critic. 
2 1 . The Doubtiwi Son(6>— Shipwreck, 
sa. Doubtful Soii— ^iot and Counterplot. 

should have been got up with such a generous display of Kenery, io pre- 
ference to Mr. Eyre's play of the Lady of the Lake which possesses all 
the interest and n^ch of the poetical language of the original poem. 

(5) The Kiss, a new comedy by S. Clarke, it written professedly in im- 
itation of ancient comedy, and partly taken from Beaumont and Fletcher. 
The story on which it is built may be found in the Polyanthos for June, 
1812, p. 13. Mr. Waring is an actor of many accomplishments, derived 
both from nature and imitation. His Count Olmedo^ a, kind of Don Felix^ 
bating tome verbal inaccuracies, and a little too much of the boisterous, 
even for a jealous husband, was very good. His powers are by no means 
cramped through excessive diffidence. Mr. Young was very clever in 
Xeandro, Batiolo^ sl lawyer, by Mr. Drake ; Xo/es, a curate, by Mr. En- 
twlsle ; and Diego, a sexton, by Mr. Dickenson, were'* jointly and sever- 
ally' entitled to commendation. A scene in which Diego is feigned to be 
sick, to detain Bartolo while Leandro runs away with his ward, is truly 
laughable. Mrs. Young's Orclia was pretty. In the first interview with 
her husband, the sarcasm of the following lines was not sufficiently 
pointed, by which the sense was somewhat obscured, and the general 
tSKtl wes^ened and lost--.* 

< Do 1' not wander- in enchanted groves« 
And in triumphal chariots breathe the air \ 
Do I aot taste delicious banquets, music. 
Delightful converse, fit society ? 
And then at night, behold the festive dance. 
Led up by youth and beauty ? &c. 
3111- what was lost to the ear was perhaps made up to the eye ; ^and who 
will trouble himself about the^ousd of words, while gazing on tj^e god- 
dess of beauty \ 

(6) The Doubtful Son is a play in £ve acts, by W. Dimond, author of 
the Foundling of the Forest, to which the present brat is a very near re- 
lation. To detail the plot and incidents would exceed onr limits. Those 
who have leen Mr. Dimond's former plays will be at no loss in estimat- 
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ii^ the merit of this. _Thcy have only to fancy tlw permutation of a few 
names and a trifling variation in language--or, as Lear says, • handy-dan- 
dy,' and which is the Doubtful Son, which the Foundling. There is no 
distinction of character ; the personages all speak the same language, 
which is neither poetry nor prose ; and they all talk sentiment, whether 
princes, robbers, or clowns. It cannot be denied however, notwithstand- 
ing our dislike to the style and character of Mr. Dimond*s plays, that 
they sometimes excite powerful interest in the spectator ; and this seems 
to be the chief merit in the Doubtful Son. It was better played tluui 
written. Mrs. PoweU and Mr. and Mrs. Young, and Mr. Waring, used 
, exertions which would haVe been better exercised on a better play. The 
fidelity of an old servant was well portrayed by Mr. Entwisle, and the filial 
afifection of a son by Mr. Spiller. Mr. Robertson in Boracbio fully deserv- 
ed all the applause he received. We take a peculiar pleasure in noticing 
the rapid improvement this gentleman makes in his profession; and though 
sometimes he appears rather too mechanical, yet, we know of few young 
actors, whose general style of acting is less exceptionable. 

MONTHL Y MISCELLAJSTY, 

OF LITBRART INTELUGENCE, REMARKABLE IveiDENTSf 
OBITUARY NOTICES, ScC. ScC. 

Ilitetat^ SlttteHigence^ 
Dr. Barton, of Lancaster, Penn. has ready for the press. 
Memoirs of the life of the late Dr. Rittenhouse. The writer 
trusts that whatever may be thq encouragement his work shall 
receive from a judicious public, its patrons will not be disap- 
pointed in the expectatitms they may have entertained respect-, 
ing its execution : and tliat an early y as well as liberal patron- 
age of it, will in all probability, remove the only obstacle 
which might otherwise prevent its publication at the time 
now contemplated. 

L. M. Sargeant, Esq. Boston, has ready for the press, Hu- 
bert and Ellen, a tale, with other poems.' 

J. Belcher, Boston, will publish in a few days, the Works, 
in prose and verse, of the late Robert Treat Paine, jun. Esq. 
with notes. To which are prefixed, Sketches of his Life, 
Character, and Writings. 
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VitmttkMt ^ncintnWf ^r. 
Domestic Manufactures. At the late Cattle Show and 
Fair in Pittsfield, Berksire county, the prize of 50 dols. was 
awarded to Elkanah Watson, Esq. president of the Agricul- 
tural Society, for producing the best piece of broadcloth ex- 
hibited at the fair. It exceeds in all respects any cloth ever 
made in America, and probably any ever imported froni Eu- 
rope. One half the piece is left for inspection at the ware- 
house of American goods in the city of Albany. 

Shocking Inhumanity. In Opelousas county, New-Or- 
leans, Mrs. Doucet, and four or five children were murdered 
by an African slave. The slave has since been executed. 
On confessing his crime, he said his father was a warrior, 
and that he inherited the family couragfe ; and when about 
being hung he would not wait for the cart to be drawn from 
under him, but ordered the spectators to get out of the way 
that he might jump — ^which he did ! 

Distressing Accident. In Greenfield, N. Y. Mr. Mar- 
tin Blackman, while on a bear hunt with a friend, having 
wounded a bear, went back for his hounds, and upon return- 
ing with them, his friend seeing the hounds rush through a 
thicket, and perceiving something black, which he supposed 
was the bear, he firpd ai)d shot Mr. B. though the neck. 

SSfiitu^t2 Botittii**^t>tt[ti0 in t|e tUniteB ^teteiv. 
Georgia — In Savannah river, T. X. Muller ; in swim- 
ming from a privateer to the shore, he was taken down by an 
alligator. — In Sunbury, Mr. T. G. Riggs, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, and captain of U. S. barge No. 2. 

Tennessee. — In East Tennessee, General Henry .Conway, 
one of the heroes of the revolution. His death was occasion- 
ed by the sting of bees. 

Maryland. — In Baltimore, William Wood, Esq. late Brit- 
tish consul for the state of Maryland. 

New-York — Near the Black rock. Major William H. 
Cuyler of Palmyra, aid to major-general Hull, killed by a shot 
fired by the British from Fort Erie — In Lansingburgh, Dr. 
George White, aged 24. — In New-York city, George F. 
Cooke, the celebrated tragedian. 

** Aged critic*, who have been in the habit of observing the stage during 
the time of Garrici^ and ever since, unite in declaring that Cooke was the 
only Individual among Garriek*s successors, who could be compared with 
that exalted genius. The acting of Cooke was entitled to a degree of praise 
very little below that which belongs to the productions which he so brill- 
iantly illustrated. He was remarkable not only for conveying with un- 
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paralleled fidelity and force the lasj^ag^e and manners of the character he 
personated, but he would often, by the magic of his face and action, an- 
ticipate, extend, and improve, the meaning of its author. We, who have 
dwelt upon his perfections with so much wonder and delight, and have 
hung with new rapture upon the inspiring verse of Sbaispeare^ when aided 
by his eloquence, feel the most poignant sorrow in reflecting that such 
refined enjoyment should be lost forever !-^)n private, Ctoh was affable 
and pleasing— enthusiastic in his friendships and charitable to profusion. 
We deeply regret, that his qualities should have been so incorporated that, 
with the memory of his transcendant genius and extreme benevolence, ' 
that of his frailties must alto become immortal I" Fediral JUfuUUan, 

Rhode Island. — In Portsmouth, Col. Alexander Tnomas, 
aged 70, an officer of merit in the revolutionary war-*— At 
Providence, Dr. Ephraim Bo wen, aged 96 — At Gloucester, 
Hon. Daniel Owen, aged 81. 

New-Hampshire.— In Sanborntown, Mr. Daniel Eastmap ; 
in attempting to fetter a young colt, he received a blow on the 
head, from tl#e animal, which occasioned his death—In Ports- 
mouth, Jane Stood ley, aged 14, instantaneously killed by the 
discharge of a musket, from the hands of a boy — At Exeter, 
Mrs. Mary, wife of Hon. John T. Oilman, aged 61. 

Maine. — In Portland, Mrs. Eunice, wife of the Key. S. 
Dean, aged 85 — In Lebanon, Rev. Isaac Halsey, aged 71, and 
his grandson Isaac H. Wentworth, aged 1 2, entombed togeth- 
er — In York, Mrs. Mary, wife of Rev. Roswell Messinger, 
aged 37. 

Massachusetts. — At Dedham, Oct. 19, the Rev. Thomas 
Thacher, pastor of the third cwigregational church in that 
place — In Roxbury, Mr. Pcleg Heath, aged 41— In West- 
Cambridge, Miss Caroline Whittemore, aged 19— In Ne.w- 
Bedford, Mr. Humphrey Rowland, aged 53 — In Deerfield, 
Mr. Amasa Smith, aged 66 — In Amherst, a daughter of J. 
Danforth, aged 4, occasioned by her clothes taking fire at 
school — In Boston, Mr. Joseph Shed, aged 80 ; Miss Sarah 
Paine Perkins, only daughter of James Perkins, Esq. 23 ; 
Mr. Benjamin Faxon, 46 ; Mrs. Sarah N. Cannon, 19 ; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Townsend, 25 ; Mrs. Eliza Norton, 24 ; Mr. John 
Welsh, merchant, 82. 



Corteie(pontjence* 

Agreeably to notice givai last month, the present number of the Polyaothos appears in ft 
new ionn. Gratitude for the patrtmagt? already bestowed on our labors is best proved 
liy unceasinp e^orts to inerit more. A steady pursuit of the path that leads towaids perfec- 
tion M^U pemaps be a better assurance of uprigttt intention than a profusion of promises : 
and on our profrr* wion in that narrow way we alone re*y for success. 

(XJ* An elegant and highly finished portrait of the reverend Joha lAtbrop, D. P. will b^ 
fjlven in our next. 

We have room only for one general acknowledgement of thanks to tfiose obligiilgr cone* 
^^ondents, whose ccMlmuoicotions enrich our pim;es this nkoath. 

%w%/wv%/wvvwv 
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We dnU never enry the honart which wit and leamiD^ofacam * 

l^esiibeiiambatdaoiQiifftbewriten wlwham givea ardor to Tirtiieud mnfi4fenm 
atrotib. Dr> Jthnntu 



MlOGRAFMr-^FOR THE POtTAti^aOS. 
SKBTCH 07 THE CHABACTSR 07 

THE REVEREND JOHJ^ LATHROPy d. d. 



eaemplum loo terfihimiii Kto. AOftM. 

To delkeate Uie character of the living is often a danger- 
•08 and always a delicate task. There is a modest diffidence 
in men of merit) that shrinks with apprehenskm or disgust 
from an open and unqualified tribute of praisei and they can- 
not feel easy in a sution which subjects them to the eye of 
public obstrvation, or the inquisitive ken of critical scrutiny. 
They naturally attribute to interested or parasitical motives th« 
encomiums which they fear they do not deserve ; and they 
ean scarcely pardon the officiousness of the friendship, that 
iK^ds them up to unsolicit^ notice and unwelcome auimad* 
version. The pretensions W rival talent; the jealousy of con« 
temporary ambition ; and the inequality of human capacity to 
estimate the real worth of those with whom we are daily con- 
versant} render the attempt to do justice to a fellow actor on 
the stage of being peculiarly ctifficult and hazardous. Th« 
Necrologcr enjoys many advantages over the Uriter of unfin- 
ished lifef The impartial grave> is the only inviolable retroat 

* TOL. I. • ^ 
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from the persecution of satirci ^^ maUgnity of prejudice, and 
the acrimony of censure. The hand of death confers a charter 
of immunity, and seali| an auct (tf oblivion, Ti^ich avails his vic- 
tim in the court of criticism without the trotibfe or formality 
of a afiecial filea. Humanity prefers an undisputed claim> 
When envy has no object to destroy, and arobitbn no compel* 
itor to encounter ; — ^when slander is deprived of ite power to 
injure ; and ridicule, which delights to blazon the foibles <^ 
the living, leaves the ^ad to moulder in tindistttrbed repOAO^ 
But 9t;her, 8^nd more bonoraWe claims, bas the ^h&il hj^ 
toridn of defiarled excellence and accomftHBhed dtn^s^ tteHI, 
those which we have enumerated. He ascends an eminence 
from whence he takes a calm and philosophical survey of his 
object. The passions, which conflicting interests had aMrak- 
ened and aggravated in life, are tranqvUiiied when^their cause 
of action no longer exists. The demands of truth are imperi* 
ous, and they must be obeyed ; but reason and candor also 
assert their sacred rights, and thfy win be sacredly regarded. 
The mutual aspersions and accusations, which are tc^ei*ated 
and deemed venial between contending candidates for fame or 
power, are condemned as disgraceful cahimnim when they 
are uttered against the unconscious and unresisting tenants of 
the tomb. But we proceed to notice, very briefly, the rever- 
end and amiable scholar and divine, whose portrait embellish- 
es the present number of the Polyanthos. His learning, pat- 
riotism, and benevolence, justly entitle him to the great share 
of public respect and affection which he possesses ; and sure 
we are, that lo all who know his worth, no further reason need 
be assigned for the introduction of his <*vera efligies'* into our 
gallery of American worthies. ]^iy in youthit seems, he 
adopted as his motto^ the maxim, ^That no /</<• can be accefiim 
able to Qody which is not useful to men,** Perhaps no indi* 
yidual can be named among our friends to science and benev- 
ole^ice, who is more zealously devoted to their interests than 
Dr, Lathrop. A judicious appropriation of his time enables 
him to atteij^4^e discharge of many important duties* He 
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lft|MStoroftheseeoBdclii^chiDBostafi| lemor member f>f Hie 
CM porattao o£ Harv«rti wivbmSff mi seci^tary to iu boosi 
ef ^vcfteefii a i^^oa^ior wd Ubratian of Uie Americail 
AsadMif •CArUMidSekDoes; pre«dem4)f the Massacte- 
ttttsCoogregaikika Ciuintable Societ|r^aad of teveral similar 
iM^ttttfoati aodtbbre is tcarcefy an asdodatioB for Inc^raqr 
tmd charliable pm^^oses m thb commonwealth) of which he ia 
tiot an active officer arN|Dember. The owreriuity of Edin^ 
burgh) about the year 1783, conferred on him the degrfce df 
D* I>. £fo is an honorary wetxtber «f the ISLvfti Humane So- 
^ie^ of L«atbiH and iiaa latefy received a diploma from the 
Li(ffi«ry and Fhilo60|ihical Society ^ Preston tn England. 

May the day ^ &r diatanty whoi propriety will i^anction a 
«HM«ciaboia«ediiplayef his Tntuea, aikl delineati^ of y^ 
i^baracfeer I 



roa rira FasrMMran>s. 

VlVIAK A»D EMtLia DE CoULANGES. 

We introduced to the notice of our readers in our first 
number the tale <)f the Absentee^ and we now have the satis* 
Action of suggesting a few observations upon the two remain- 
ing productions of Miss tdgeworth. There is a moral pur- 
pose so evident in all the writings which this lady hath given 
to the world, whether they are considered in relation to the 
general scope of her design or the reflections excited in its 
progress, that the most indifferent observer cannot fail to de- 
Hve benefit or acquire l^wledge from so copious a fountain 
of instruction as they supply. The tales related by her are 
founded chiefly upon- some very prevalent fault observable 
among mankind, wliich she exposes with uncommon truth of 
nature, simplicity of narrative, temperance of judgement and 
accuracy oF observation. A certain stam|^f sterling valueip 
^&Qm tliese causes, is impressed--^uid we venture to predict 
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wiU lender them as precknis» when the Oi»0ii#oiMt u^ idi^^ 
Mr^isuofdie d^r u« gAtk^red tocettar id thetanbofolM 
fcrioiH as thejr mu the preMttt &»•. Wm EclgaiiOffA k 
ifiidQni or never pathetic in her scenee, thou^ sMwetisaes th» 
ia snbHioe in her oonccptiiQiift ; hutharsidiUinkyiseoimiaelsi 
removed from extiaivagance either in iwagipatiBn or Ian* 
guage, that it retemhlea the more simple grandeur of the stu* 
pendotts CoUkeoy than the pspal magnificence of the dome of 

In FMoih one of the most frequent errors^ which an ktter*' 
course wi^ the world brings befiEN*e our observatioot is justljr 
exposed and censured. We m^ean indecision of character» or 
rather infirmity c^ purpose ; whichy both by its nature and 
consequences, it is shewn to be equally damgerous to indulgo 
and necessary to resist. It is not the natural irresototioii 
of Hamlet which leads Vivmn into errors, but it is w<»dly 
opinion operating upon a very flexible dispo^on, yet at the 
same time an excellent heart» which impels him to go in a 
wrong direction, whilst he is convinced of the true cause which 
duty enjobs him to pursue. This is a character which we 
believe no dramatic writer or noevlist has drawn, and y^ 
when we see the delineation we acknowledge the resemblance 
to nature, and wonder that the picture had never before been . 
attempted. With a little additional coloring and greater con- 
trast of light and shade, Vivian might become a dramatic per-^ 
sonage of no transient interest ; he is natui*al, and therefore 
« would be durable." 

The story of Vivian is told with great art, so as natqrally to 
lead him into scenes which are calculated moat fully to devel- 
op the facility and weakness of his character. Bwa to an 
ample property and brought up in Ae sunshine of an affec- 
tionate mother's too anxious attention to his habits, his mind 
and disposition, he is completely over educated. He neither 
sees, feels, hears nor thinks with his own senses nor under- 
standing: but is a creature intirely artificial From home he 
goes to a public.sphool, where he becomes ashamed of all he 
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iMid preinoQtlj letmed ; and from thence 1m enters college) 
ivliere be ^ntwiatelf fin^ a friend in hie tutor, who iMMmgh 
lie iaB0^ al^ to^wticsie all the weeds wfakh had been suf^ 
fcred to spring np tenng the earif cuMvatimi of bis mind) is 
id>le essentially to improve its gitMrth. ViHcn first falls in 
love with Selina Sidney, who b every way worthy of bis af- 
{ectionsr-*then he is seised with the modem rage of convert- 
ing handsome modem houses ioio mock resemblances of an- 
tique castles ; becoming acquainted with lord Glistonbury, 
ambition assails him, and he stands a candidate fofe par&- 
meisA for a county, and fab forttme becomes seriously injure 
by the election struggle ; he enters parliament, and becomes 
intimate inth Wharton, a profligate member of that body, who 
Umghs at virtue, and shakes Vivkn's afibctkm for Selma. In 
parliament Vivian determined to be independent of party, but 
he soon is led into party splrit-^He then is introduced to the 
acquahitance of Mrs. Wharton, a beautiful but dangerous 
female, who imposes upon hb credulity and induces him to 
run away with her to the continent : he is dismissed by Seiint 
Sidney— -but when on ikt continent' he finds out the impoid* 
tion which had been practised upon him by the Whartons, 
leaves the lady and returns with new ardor to parlbment 
His piivate allkirs, which had become embarrassed, now re- 
quire attention, and he marries lady Sarah Lidhurst, who 
had fall<^ in love with him partly because the itiforld had al- 
ready married Ihem and partly to retrieve his fortune, though 
he could not endure her fietr\fied and starched propriety* 
Conjugal dbcontrat soon ensued on his part, and he sought a 
refuge from domestic misery, in aiming at popular applause 
for hb parfiamentary integrity and conduct, which hitherto 
had been mmnpeached. But hb father-in-law, lord GKston- 
bi^, waented a marquisate ; and hb lordship's promises, his 
mother's entreaties and hb own pecunbry necessities, shook 
hb patriotic resolutions, and political tergiversation was 
the coneqimice. The airy bubble of his reputation soon 
bnrst i he made a i^eech in parliament in opposition to hb 
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<ipoii tbe «trengtlirfit5 a doel eiteuiBd aftd ViTfen •»»» ^ 
♦ictkii of tfee encounter. This b the ^mufee of a story rkfc 
^ inciderit, ^trikinf In characteHado 4iiUii©ariafi«) and eni- 

We ^ve Ihh iiiite a^^aice kft Us far eUttUcts $ the chara^ 
^r of lord <jrlistonb%Mry's tonversiation w6 t&kk is^rery Imfi^ 
fi\f dmwB in the leik>wk)g mitiine. 

^( His countenance a|mo«niced pretenaioos to abUttf : hb 
aOBf and affile addpesa^ and th^ facilitf w^ith which he e»-. 
|»«e«sed himsci^ gamed him credk, at £rtt) fof much tnore 
undemanding than he really |iossessed. There was a plauab 
h^y bk aU he 9aid ; hut) if k were 6xa«M»edf there^waa nMt- 
ingin k h«rt nonsense* Some of his aLf>resiioite app(^arefl 
Mliiant 5 aoiae of hk sentiments jwat ; but thete was a wi^ 
^consistency, a want of a ^rvading mkid in his conTersatien, 
arhich, to good jildges, betrayed the fruthj that ail his o^niens 
were ado^tedi notforrndd ( all his maxims eommoo place ; 
im wit mere repetition j his sense merely 4aei/* 

Rnssell was introduced by Vivian as totor t^ his lordsM^'^ 
aon^o-he observesi 

« * Mr. Russell will, I aw perfectly pjersuaded, make IM- 

hurst every thing we can desire»' said his Ic^dship ; < aia hotm 

to his country ; an ornament to his fiuaEii^^ It is my decided 

<)p]&i<m) that man is but a bundle of hal^ifs ; and k's my ma»- 

imythat education is second nature— 3^r«/, indeed* in itiaay 

jcases. For, except that I am staggered about original g«»- 

uius, I own I can conceive, with Hanleyf that early imt»rf^ 

aions and associations are all in all ; hia vibraooiis and vihra- 

ttuncles are ^ite sstisfaelory. But what I paiticii^rl^ 

£ur Lidfaurst, sin i% that he should be trained as soon as ] 

ble mto a ataiestnati* Mr. Vivian, I presume^ you me^ 10 

icOkiw up pi^ilie budness, and no ddubt will make t figwre. 

So I prophecy— and I am used to theae things. And imm 

. Lidhurst, too, under umilar luiliian, I may wkh reason espett 

acdracles*— 'hope to hear him thundeiin|^ in the house of isoib^ 
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have the young dog in the house of iiicuraUk$» ; fov yp^,}aiwm 
h^ cojjUli^Qt be tlwire. without being inony 9hiM9) whiub I hav« 
Qpt d^nft with yet'^Jia i ha ! ha 1-^-iEacb ia hU tsun), i»y bojr t 
j^tbe mc^^iim^^ la4y M^y.^&l^ we^jc^iQ the kidi^joodet^ 
qpi^ tb^ t^rra/ce. l^a^y CUUtotilburyv w#i^.sp,.^ow.^ that $km 
y(i)i biS seven, hqy rs in conung to us^ so we ha4 b)»fit ga %» hmt 
la^dysbi^r^If the Tn6jmu,am woa't go, t^ MajH>m«W kD0w^ q£* 
course, what follows* 

'^ < N^W| mf idea {br Lidbursti^sisnpljr tim^,i tb»t h% sboiuld 
^pw evea;y thing that is in aU tfte bj9st l:^Jt^ia tbe UbBW^^ 
\fUt yet that he shoi^ld be the farthest po^iib}^ £wm a hoMkr* 
^.^C|^-**rthM h€( shoul4 never^ exqept ini^ set speech. i& tb« 
l^use,,hav« th^ a^ pC baidng o^neci^a b^olf^ in. his life^^ii^ 
B^th^ wit fi9C ipe i m most ca^s^vvr^nd th^ easyt style oC 
originality) which shows the tx^p gj&ntiemaM>^Aatp)i»QPa^ 

T-r-rLidhurst) walk, on my b^y d fi to i?9Kwalj»« I QOAfes^.I 

coulcto't bear to see any things of the Joseph ^urfi^c^ about 
him. A youth of spirit must* you know,. Mr^ Viyiw i. ■ .. Mej c^ 
du^e mpj lady M^ry, tbisiaan a«i4<f-*-"**4>€ soi3*et|apgof a 
Igttitt^dinarian to kc^ep in the fashion**<4iot that I mean tp 9af 
so exactly to Lidhurst— »*-^Nq, do:! op the cootrary,, Mr. Rus^ 
s^ll, it is our Que> a& wejl as this.reyeren4 gentieman'si' look* 
iqg baQkjit thQ chaplaifv who.bosve^a.ss^tbefc^'e.he knew t^ 
vrhat-— rit is our cue, ajft^well as this^reve^ndtgiBntl^man'S) to 
preach prMd^nce, an4> temperance, and all t)^ cardinal yir- 
tues/'* 

The fpj|owi|)g sentences are selected almpst at random from 
tbe vari€;ty of moral reflections it: contains-^ 

^« We may, with as, much phiipsopli^ j.u^;ice^a»ipoaiuhi?» 
throw the blame of our faults on our parenta'asd ppeceptorst 
af)d ox\ the.early mismanagement of oMnmipd^ ; y^t, .after we 
have made out our cas(^ m.the at^tracttU>, the perfect sati^- 
f%CjtiQ^,of a jury, of met^hysiciai^ when we come, to oveirx 
actipi)S9 all our judg^s^leayrDfsd apd imlearn^, are sp awed 
l^ the ancient precedent^.and p^^ctice pf society, add by the 
obsolete law of common sense, that they fix^ab by pronouncing 
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against us tlw barbaroea seBteneey tbat ereiy man must suff^ 
for his own &ults." 

^ People of the best aUlities often talk the most nonsense, 
iHiere their passions are cooeemed, because then the whole 
of their ingenuity is exercised to &id arguments in favor of 
tlieir folly. They are not, like fools, c(»itent to say, TkU it 
my wUl i but they pique themaelves on giruig reasons for 
their wiU, and their reasons are the reasons <tf madmen, ex» 
cellent upon false premises." 

^ The advice of frknds is often highly useKil to prevent 
an imprudent match t but it sehtom happens that autrriagea 
tmn out happily, wUch have been made from the opinion of 
others rather than ireim the judgement of the partiea. con* 
o«»ed ; for, let the general reascms, on which the advice is 
grounded, be ever so s^siUe, it is scarcely posnble that the 
adviser can take in all the little circumstances of Uste and 
temper, upon which so nmch of the haziness at misery of* 
domestic life depends. Besides, people are much more apt 
to repent of having been guided by the judgement of another, 
than of having followed their own ; and this is most likely to 
be the case with the weakest minds. Strong minds can de« 
cide for themselves, not by the opinions, but by the reasona» 
that are laid before them : weak minds are infiueiiped merely 
by opinions ; and never, either before or after their decision 
are firm in aMding by their preponderating reasons." 

We regret that want of room compels us to omit some 
remarks upon the tale of £mUie de Co«/aii^tf«— which we 
imagine is rather the most indifferent of any of Miss Edge- 
worth's Tales of Fashionable Life. There are traits of nation- 
al character delineated in Madame de Coulanges, which are 
very faithfully cc^ed from nature, and Mrs« Somera is a wtt 
of perscm, who is easily to be met with in society. The moral 
of this story is avowed in the prefoce, that ^ great sacrifices 
and great benefits cannot frequently be made or conferred bf 
individuals ; but, every day, kindness and attention to the 
common feelings of others, is within the power and may be 
the practice of every age, sex and station." 
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^ LETTERS O^r MYTHOLOOT. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FREVCH OF C. A. DBMOUSTIER. 

( Continued from fiage 28. J 

LETTER III. 
, iMXEDiATBt^T up<»i his birth, Ja|Hter was transported into 
the isk of Crete. The nymphs to whom he was confided^ 
dressed his cradle with'' flowers; there they gently rocked 
those delicate limbs and feeble hands which were destined to 
poll down the power of the Titans ^md their proud sovereign. 
The sports, Innocence and Gaiety (sweet companions of in« 
&ncy I) composed the early court of the baby god. Peace 
dwelt* by hb side, and no rude stxums ventured to fright her 
from that safe asylum. Tranquil nights succeeded to tranquil 
^ys. The warbling of the birds, the murmur of the waters, 
Uie soft calm of the heavens, the just^whispering Zephyr» and 
the silent nymphs, announced the repose of the god of the 
universe. i 

Nevertheless, when his first teeth began to appear, he be- 
xsame a very bad little boy, and squalled from morning imtil 
night with all hb strength. Upon this, the priests (named 
Corybantes) invented a dance called dactyle, in which they 
struck against each other with brazen bucklers. The clatter* 
ingof these instruments, prevented Saturn and Titan from 
hearing the cries of Jupiter. But nothing appeased him so 
completely as the breast of his nurse. This was the goat A- 
malthea. People tell us that goats-milk, makes the head 
light : Jupiter's character rather tempts me to believe that it 
^es that quality to the heart. In truth, no modem Mirabel 
ever wooed more Orianas or Philiises, than Jupiter deceived 
mortal and immortal beauties. ♦ I will not even undertake to 
give you a list of them. The most celebrated were Antiope, 
Alcmena, Danae, Leda, Scmele, Europa, Egina, and Calisto. 
I shall hereafter speak more particularly of these ladies ; at 
present tet us return to the isle of Crete. 
Jupiter having been weaned, being desirous to recompence 
, the goat Amalthea, his nurse, changed her into a constella- 
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tion ; but he retained one of her homs, which he presented 
to the nymphs by whom he was educated. This was the &• 
mous horn of plenty, which passed so often from hand to 
handy that now we know not where to find it. 

Jupiter was scarcely out of his inflEUicy, when he became a 
hero, tlis first exploit was the war ag;ain8t the Titans. I 
haye informed you that in the perilous moment^ all the other 
gods abandonedhim ; but his own coinage was his best aHy; 
Unassisted and alone,he conquered all his enemies^and bui^d 
them under those mountains which they had heaped together 
to scale the heavens. Enceladaus was overwhelmed by 
Mount Etna ; and now every time that he sneezes^ a volcano 
flames up in the clouds : when he stirs, aM Sicily is turned in- 
side outwards. 

The second exploit of Jupiter is not so honorable to him as 
the first It was the defeat and exile of Saturn. It is certaih 
that the latter had his faults : but lus son might have found 
for him a more august retreat. 

After seizing the throne, Jupiter espoused his sister Juno, 
and lived with her for some time very harmoniously. During 
the early part of his reign he was adored by his people. 
Then commenced the age which succeeded to that of gold ; 
that b to say, when Virtue ruled the earth, but with less pow- 
er than during the preceding era. This second age of vir- 
tue, was called the silver age, but even then we are told it 
was mixed with some alloy. In truth, crimes began ta ap- 
pear, and Jupiter was obliged to punish them with exemplary 
severity in the person of Lycaon, king of Arcadia. 

This cruel prince massacred every stranger that passed 
through his states. Jupiter presented himself at his gate, and 
demanded hospitality. Eager to insult his supreme power, 
Lycaon ordered the limbs of a slave to be served up for the 
master of the gods. The incensed Jupiter reduced the bar- 
barian's palace into ashes, and changed liim into a wolf. 
Doubtless it was upon this occasion that Jupiter was adored 
Vnder the name of Jupiter Hospitalis, as having avenged the 
rights of hospitality. 
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SooD after tlus be bore the name of Jupiter AmmoD : lUt^ 
attentively) I am going to speak Greek to jou. AmmoQ 
signifies gravel or sand* Travelling one day over the sandy 
desert of Arabia^ Bacchus was seized with a burning thirsty 
and the god of wine could not find even a drop of water. In this 
extremity Jupiter suddenly appeared under the form of a ran^ 
and striking the earth with his hoof) made a copious spring 
gush out from the stroke. BacchuS) in gratitude, erected a 
tem^e upon the spot, and dedicated it to Jupiter Ammon ; 
that is to say, Jupiter of the Sand. 

This god liad another temple yet more celebrated, situated 
an the fco^est of Dbdona ; it was thence his oracles were issu-* 
ed. Under the sacred shade of ancient oaks was concealed a 
deep grotto ; not even the brightest day could ever dbsipate 
the horror of its s^my winding^. The traveller trembled 
while he tarried beneath its sombre arch. There might at 
once be seen Hope with her smiling air^ Ambition with his 
brazen front, Fear with wavering eyes, Suspicion, Interest ; 
in short, such a groupe as often throngs the anti-chamber of 
a prime minister. The portal opens, the crowd shudder and 
enter ; they hope, they fear, they scarcely respire ; the vault 
trembles ! at that instant the priest approaches, and distrib* 
utes to each their destyiy, written upon a leaf of the oak, 
which a breath of wind has brought towards the temple. 

At Rome they adored Jupiter Stator. This surname comes 
fixmi the Latin word ^tarcj which signifies to stop, in memory 
of Juidter having once suddenly stopped the Romans flying 
bef<M*e the Sabines. 

In the same city they worshipped Jupiter Lapis, or Jupiter 
Stone. It was this stone which Rhea had substituted for the 
god, and which evidently Saturn had not digested. There 
was also Jupiter Capitplinus, because he had a temple on the 
Capitol ; and the Tarpeian Jupiter, on account of his temple 
on that well knowh rock. There were besides, Jupiter the 
Thunderer, the Avenger, the god of day, the god of flies, &c. 

This last title originated in the following incident. While 
offering a sacrifice, Hercules was assailed by a swaim of flies 
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that were attracted by tbe odor <^ tbe yictfan ; but baviBg 
mado the sacrifice to Jupiter, tbe &.ts hurried aWay. A mir- 
acle which did so much honor to the king of heaven^ that it 
was thought woithy to be commemorated by a surname. 

But the most illustrious title of Jujuter is that of Olympus, 
because mount Olympus was his favorite residence* It was 
there that the Olymfuc games were celebrated, and became 
famous throughout the universe. 

The kmg of the gods is always represented seated upon his 
eagle, or on a throne of gold, at the foot of which are twQ vas- 
es, which pour forth good and evil. Hb brow is shadowed 
with dark clouds ; hb threatening eyes sparkle under black 
brows ; his chin b covered with a majestic beard ; he holds 
a sceptre with one hand, while with the other he launches the 
thunder. The Virtues are ranged by his side. The godt 
tremble in hb presence, and I am told that the goddesses ar« 
silent,^-that, of course, b an idle fiction ; he b usually attired 
in a golden robe. Dionysius the tyrant, deprived one of hb 
statues of this robe, saying that it was too warm for summer, 
and too cold for winter ; he therefore replaced it by habits for 
the four seasons. — Adieu. 

LETTER IV. 

You have heard of the jousts and tournaments at which, 
with his lance in its rest, and vizor closed, the knight, bum* 
|ng with love and glory, combated to woo some icy fair, who 
commonly paid him for the loss of an eye, an arm, or a broken 
leg, with an old bracelet or girdle. Such, very nearly, were 
the Olympic games. But glory alone animated the combat- 
ants there; for women were a long time excluded under pen* 
alty of life. In defiance of this law, however, several <^ 
them obtained admittance in the disguise of men ; a fow even 
dared to enter the lists, and having carried off the prise, open- 
ed the barrier of tJie Olympic games to the remftinder of their 
sex. From that period love and glory were inseparable. 

Religion also was assocbted to these sentiments, for the 
gs^iQCs yrext uniformly preceded and followed by a ^orifice 
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ill honor t>f tlNe ^o^ but especkily of Apollo. After the re* 
^igious rites were performed, that space was opened which 
was prepared lor the race, the wrestliDg, the cestus, the dis- 
cus, and all the different species of strength and dexterity. 

In the early times, the race-gnmndwas but one stadia in 
length, that is to say, abont six hundred feet. The competit- 
ors ran on foot, compl«»ly armed ; but in the ninth Olympiad 
the stadia were doubled. ''The horse-race was then establish* 
cd ; and in the twenty-fifth Uiey joined to it that of chariots. 
Cyiusca, daughter of Archidamus, prince of Macedon, carried 
away the prize of this kst. Excited by such an example, the 
other Macedonian women crowded to the lists, and several 
times obtained the crown of myrtle, of oak, or of olive. 

Wrestling succeeded to the race. The wrestlers encoun* 
tsered each oUier quite naked.; they rubbed the limbs and the 
body with oils, to give them more p^ncy, and to render it 
difficult for their adversary to retain his hold. After anoint- 
ing themselves they entered the lists, and eagerly grasping 
together, each essayed by force, or by address, to overthrow 
his opponent. 

The cestus was the most painful and the most dangerous 
of all the exercises. The combatants were armed with 
gauntlets, composed of several plies of leather, heavily lead- 
ed, a single blow of which, falling upon the head, sufBced to 
knock down the strongest man ; besides this, the most violent 
means to obtidn success were permitted. 

Arrachion having vanquished all bis antagonists but one, 
the latter threw him on the earth and strangled him ; wMle, 
by an effort of rage and despair, the expiring Arrachioh seiz- 
ed his ear with his teeth, and broke it off. The pain of this 
bite was so acute, that the conqueror called for quarter, and 
the judges placed the wreath of victoiy on the brow of the 
dead Arrachion. 

The discus was a quoit of stone or of metal, of which the 
form and the weight varied accordmg to the agreement of the 
competitors. The conqueror was he who, poising himself in 
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equilibriiim upon the pomt ^ a cone, ^itew lib disetis to the 
greatest distance. 

These games generally tcrmmated by otherii which by 
turns exercised address and agUity. 

The judges appointed to distribute the prizea were nine in 
number ; they made a noviciate often mcmtha beforcthey as» 
cended the tribunal, Ukfng a solemn oath to observe the most 
rigorous laws of equity. 

The establishment of the Oljrmpic games is attribiMd to 
five brothers, named Dactiles (the word ^gnifies fager,) on 
account of their union and number; the games were cele- 
brated every five years, and these intervals* served during 
ages, for the epochs of chrcmology. Thus, instead of saying 
as we do now, the year one thousand seven hundred, or the 
year seven, &c. they said, the first or the second year of the 
tfwentieth or thirtieth Olympiad. 

The Athletii who were the most distii^;ui8bed at the O- 
lympic games, were Theseus, Euthymus, Milo, and Polydo«> 
mas. Theagienes, who was bom at Thasos, a small town in 
the neighborhood of Lacedemon, bore off the prise twelve 
times ; his fellow-citizens erected % statue to his honor. A 
person that envied him going one night to lash the statue with 
a whip, it fell upon him and crushed him to death. The 
children of the deceased cited the statue before the judge ; 
for the laws of Lycurgus ordained the punishment even of 
senseless things, when they injured the life or the peace of a 
citizen. The Lacedemonian judge condemned the statue to 
be thrown into the sea ; but a famine quickly following the 
execution of this sentence, the Thasians consulted the oracle, 
which ordered them to fish up and re-establish this monu- 
ment ; ever since that period Theagenes was placed in the 
rank of a demi-god. 

Euthymus merited the same honor, upon the following oc- 
casion : — Ulysses, in the course of his long wanderings, hav- 
ing disembarked at Themessus, an Italian city, one of his 
companions who had violated a young maid, was massacred 
by the inhabitants ; and the kmg of Ithaca, informed of bis 
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^me, hastily set sail without rendering the funeral duties tQ 
his remains. The ghost of the unhappy gentleman, being de- . 
|Hived of sepulchre) ran furiously over the country, carrying 
ravage and desolatbn wherever it appeared. The oracle was 
of course consulted ; and the inhabitants were told, that the 
spirit would compose himself, and behave well, upon condi- 
tion that they would annually deliver up to him the most beau- 
tiful virgin in the province. 

The wretched Themessians had pud this fatal tribute for 
the third time, when Euthymus, already celebrated by his 
numerous triumphs at the Olympic games, arrived in Italy. 
The hero encountered the ghost, made him vanish eternally, 
and delivered the amiable victim, whose heart and hand were 
afterwards his reward* 

More celebrated yet, but more unhappy, Milo of Crotona 
surpassed all the athletii of his time. He was, seen at the^ 
Olympic games bearing upcm his shoulders a bull of two years 
old, carrying it the whole length oi the area without taking 
brea^, then striking it dead with a single blow of his clenched 
hand, and eating it the same day. Thb anecdote gives a suf- 
ficient idea of his extraordinary strength. But these peculiar 
gifts which nature sometimes besto\ivs, are not of long dura- 
tion. Milo, in advanced age, walking alone in a remote 
wood) perceived a tree which the wind had cleft from its 
summit ; remembering his ancient vigor, he tried to separate 
entirely the two parts ; but the arm of Milo was grown old. 
The tree being but just split, on^the first pull it sprung back, 
and closed upon the hand that held it All the efibrts of the 
athleta could not disengage him from this dreadful vice ; and 
the conqueror at the Olympic games, waiting death in a des- 
ert, became there the prey of wild beasts. Polydamas, his 
rival and his friend, perished like him, the victim of rashness. 
This athleta in his childhood had strangled a lion upon mount 
Olympus ; with a suigie blow he struck down the strongest 
adversary ; with one hand he could stop a chariot di*awii by 
«x horses. One day while drinking in a cavern with some of 
his friends, the vault of it shook, and the party took to Bight 
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•Pdj^damas aloiie reimdned, believing' biimelf string entmgh 
to sustain the enormous mast ; but the rock rolled doim and 
crushed him to pieces as it fell. , 

Such are the dinnal^onsequenc^s of presumption; tht 
^ise man avoids danger, the fool tonves it, and^nks under 
it. With thb sage observation I leave you.— Adieu. 
(^To be continued. J 

THE MIRROR OF FJSHIOJV, 

IN A SERIES OF LETTERS PROM A GENTLEMAN OF RANK 
AND TASTE, TO A LADY OF QUALITY. 

C Continued from page 37 J 

LETTER II. 

Will your ladyship deign to linger with me yet a few short 
hours on the banks of the Nile, and so add another troddess 
to the divine visitants of Egypt ? Consent, my Urauia, and 
I will lead you far from the path of the crocodile ; the ma- 
rauding ibis shall not alarm you with its screams ; neither 
shall any stranger of the canine or feline tribe startle your 
footsteps. Your seat shall be under the far-stretching branch- 
es of the palm, while the water-lilies wave theirfragrant heads, 
and your Paris, reclining amidst the luxuriant grass, will re- 
late the fashions of other times. 

The grave Herodotus is my authority for informing you 
that the ancient Egyptian ladies wore only one garment. Its 
materials were light, but not transparent ; it showed all the 
graces of form, without making discoveries repugnant to 
modesty. It is not to your ladyship that I need hint the pow- 
er and beauty of modesty. She is woman's best friend ; she 
is woTiian's praise and security ; her soft voice bears the 
sweetest witness to woman's gentle virtues ; and her timid 
reserve shrinks from and escapes injury. Real modesty is the 
loveliest garment of beauty ; it is as inestimable to the pos- 
sessor, as fair in the eyes of man and angels. So precious is 
it, that even its counterfeit is valuable. Female shameless- 
ness is so horrible, that men would have your sex " affect the 
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^jit^ wbc$ii tdej baye it not.'* Indwd, the niost voluptuoui 
of our 9p%j wQukl rather faacy some of woman's charms, than 
h^e bis imagination chec)ied an4 his eye satisfied at once 
p|tb a full <lij|play* Women are never so little admired for 
iMNrsoofi attraction, as when they exhibit, without any Teil 
tbe beauties they possess. A ioTjer's imagination is not le^ 
yivid than the poet's. 

As I never bad the honor of beholding any of Uie ancient 
Cleopatras of the Nile, I cannot affirm that the solitary robe 
was in all respects as friendly to modesty as iu texture. It 
pove the name of calasfrUy and was usually made of linen, or-* 
lamented with a border of fringe at the bottom. The com* 
^on color was white ; and the fair wearers were very deli« 
cate in preservi^ig its purity and snoiiiry hue, by making it 
pass through the water at least once a day* The degrees oJF 
rank^mong the women were distinguished by (he fineness o^ 
the texture of this garment, and by the richness of the accom* 
panying decorations. Jewels of silver and jewels of gold 
were worn in abundance, fus both holy writ and pagan Hero* 
dotMS l^^u^th wimess. 

The ficctoral was a becoming, and often costly addition to 
the dress. It was a kind of tippet of the shape t>f our modern 
pellerines, or furred capes. Its fundamental &bric was like* 
wise of linen ; but according to the wealth and quality of the 
owner, it was overlaid with embroidery and jewels. Both 
^en and women wore this appendage ; in the one it was a 
modest and graceful covering to the bosom ; in the other, 
Uke its resemblance the antique gorget, it was a military de- 
fience. 

The head-dresses of the Egyptian dames can only be par* 
alleled with the ever-varying fashions of our British fair. 
Earth, sea, and sky were obliged to surrender their treasures 
^at their cgmmand. Flowers, feathers, and shells, took their 
^altema^ reigns in the coiffures of these sun*bumt ladies. 
And, what may be rather remarkable, we never see a more 
perfect copy of an E^ptian bshion, than when a lady enters 
,one of our dra\f ing-rooijas w;th a bird of parage in her hejid. 
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The damsels of Pharoah's court wore the plumes and body of 
that beautifui bird, just as your ladyship wears them at St. 
James's. I mean to be understood with reference to the bor- 
rowed plumage from the air, but not precisely with the same 
effect When Urania mingles the golden hues of fiaradiat 
with her auburn tresses, the entranced eye is lost in the beau- 
teous maze of interwoven charms ; but when the princesses 
of Egypt came forth arrayed in their borrowed plumes, they 
displayed ihtixi on z, shaven crown /—-Imagine, fair damsel 
of the radiant locks ! — imagine the possibility of a bald-head- 
ed beauty ! — ^Yet so it was with the ladies of Egypt ; it was 
alike a principle of their tjpiste, and a dogma of their religion, 
that they should shave their heads. It is probable, that as 
their neighbors^ the Ethiopians, wove their tresses into gar- 
ments for themselves, the nimble -fingered descendants of Isis, 
might, sometimes, turn their shorn locks to good account on 
a similar plan. 

Most of the African nations assumed the habits of as little 
actusd weight as possible. In their most savage state, de- 
cency seems the first mover in the fashions of their garments ; 
and, as refinement proceeds, then follow the desire to please, 
and the consequent adoption of ornaments. 

The eastern Ethiopians (now called Abyssinians, your lady- 
ship cannot but recollect that nation in the person of prince 
Rasselas,) clothed themselves and their ladies in hairy man- 
tles, some the growth of their own heads, and others torn from 
the hides of lions or leopards, slain in the chase. The statues 
in our galleries of Hercules, might very well be mistaken by 
a damsel of the upper Nile, for a tribe of her Ethiop lovers. 

The virgins of Lybia had the honor of setting the fashions 
to no less a personage than a goddess ; and, what is more 
amazing, and marvellously to their fame, it was to the wise, 
chaste, and redoubted Minerva. Herodotus is the recorder 
of the divine toilet, and he informs us, that the apparel and 
sgU of the goddess of wisdom, \frere the invention and com- 
mon garbs of the Lybian women. These ladies wore a fiec 
toral and mande of goat's skin, dyed red, and fringed with 
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tbongs. From this fiectoral and robe were copied the gar* 
ments and the gorget of Minerva, to which the Greeks gave 
the name of agUy making no other diiSerence in the descrip« 
tion than changing the leather thongs into serpents. The 
name is sufficient to testify that the atoU^ or robe of the FallU'- 
dion^ orig^iated in Lybia. 

All these nations seem to have shared the taste of your 
ladyship in their love of the pellucid stream, and all the luxu- 
ries of the bath. It was their morning and evening duty and 
relaxation ; and the first objects which saluted the eyes of the 
sun as he rose from behind the deserts of Arabia, were the 
glowing dames of Africa laving their polished limbs in the 
translucent wave. The same ablutory rites greeted his set- 
ting beams ; and he descended to other regions to witness, I 
fear, a far less lovely regimen of health and beauty. Here no 
cosmetics withered the youthful cheek ; nor paint obliterated 
the hue of nature. Fre^ness and bloom were sought and 
obtained in the pure embraces of the vivifying waters. 

The fair daughters of Israel, and his valiant sons, wheu 
they quitted Egypt for Palestine, carried with them many of 
the good as well as evil habits of their hosts and oppressors. 
The calaairiM was one of their exportations. It was usually 
worn by them as an inferior gaiment ; and is sometimes call- 
ed by Jewish historians by the simple name of aheet. With 
us, could I dare drop from my pen one of the words proscrib- 
ed in the vocabulary of British female nicety, you should have 
the answering name at once in plain English !— -But as that 
may not be, I will whisper it in French, and tell my fair Ura- 
nia, that the likest thing in the world to an ancient calaania is a 
modem chemise, A similar interior covering, made of Im^n, 
, cotton, or camel's hair, b still worn by the Turks, Arabs, and 
Moors, and we even read of it in the pages of Mungo Park, 
as a customary garment with the negro nations on the banks 
of the Gambia and Niger. 

When we recollect the antiquity of the fashion of wearing 
a chemise^ and consider its intimate connection with decency, 
we cannot make so great a sacrifice to gallantry as to approve 
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the prevailing custom among the modern belteMf of Idtogetbbf 
banishing that mo<kat veH from their wardrobe. FrbwUno^ i 
beauteous Urania^ and decent as Uiou art fair 1 that I should 
presume, in thy presence, to enter on so delicate i stkbject t— ^ 
On this theme I consider myself as vrldng tinder the mi^le'" 
t^e i and as all this^ are free beneitlh llie branches of thai 
mysterious shrub (while I prondse not to' play the ISrallic de- 
ihocrat) and extend my liberty to licentiousness)- 1 ekpect 
that even your potent ladyship willtiot venture, by pt'dctaitti* 
)ng silence, to invade my rights* The sacred boughs of dru* 
Idical devotion are now waving over my head, and'sanetfoned 
by theii* privilege, I proceed fredy on my subject 

I proclaim myself Chevalier de h ChemUe ! I fight befo^ 
the banner of the fair queen of Sweden, who a century or two 
*igo, chose to elevate her interior garment <^ that name, tfpdii 
Vi flag-staff, and send it forth to battle as the royal ^tailAuhd 1-^ 
ty at least, regard'it as the standard of modesty ; and irh^h 
ladies, impelled by an idea of removing envious folds, and diik 
flaying their shapes to greater advaiitage, castit away for an 
adhesive vesture, more becoming a man, and ^n shade thit 
with an invisible petticoat and almost transparent lawn, I can* 
BOt but proclum such ladies as deserters from the decency bf 
their sex ; and I admonish them, that havihg over^«tepp^ 
'^e bounds of modesty, they u*e standing on the very brfaik 6( 
the precipice of female virtue, and one mbvement further tfill 
cast them headlong to the depths beneath. 

The grossest order of rakes may possibly tc^rate sueli 
abandonment of the natural graces of the sex ; but the usttal 
order oi men of gallantry, while they are amused with the t&a* 
play, turn with contempt from the fair exhibitor. Put how 
' shall I describe the feelings of a maA of honor imd refinement, 
gazing on such exposure ?— Disgust ai|d abhorrence fills Ids 
heart towards the woman who so appears ; and he woiM 
sooner suffer the extinction of the hipnan race, than *iinit0 Ids 
i^d and &te with such a oreature. 

Over the calaeiria the tunic whs worn. Both the men aM 
wome^ of Israel adopted it ^ the rougher fexttire bttft^^ 
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Uie one •eac, aiidtlie 8<^r ksc ibe other. Thb ^m utem ig 
ciHed <ke^<mine^ tif Jkiiephiity Wd ir«t vetf ffmcefiit-^ 
it WM loiif and tewteg, reae^ig to llie iaUm, indi 'whktlie 
Iftdtesy vometliiioB sweepinc^ the gnmad. The ^eoTOt were 
Btm|^t> shewing the ^»pe of theernu Itwasueoaliy ttnde 
of fine Imeo, bordered imd •Mnged wi& vttnf c«ton ; aod 
ogen^ in addition to the olegance of thte gatneiit ^ejr wore a 
{Murple or scariet nua^. 

When acien wore^s gnM^fol, dtongh^umbrona hiMtythe 
^rdle was an bdnpensahte appendage «o the dress ; espe* 
dally to thoe^ who were engaged in ^any om p K ^ment or ex- 
orcises which required freedom and agility. The girdle was 
lott&d ahont the h^ns, when worn by the laity ; but the cke» 
thf>nune9 of the priests were girt nnder the breasts. On en- 
^torii^ a hoMe it was customary for the man to loose his gir- 
dle, and lay it aride,*in token that he fcatae to take rest* It 
was ref>k^ed m its li&rmer idtuation (hi his body when he rose 
to depart ; and for ^is reas^ when the scr^ure means to 
ineulc^^ a state of reaifiness, h loaetaphorically says, ^ Be 
your kdna-girded/' 

These^gMles were often of s^endid materials ; embroid- 
ered, gold, rihrer, studded with precious stones. TJicy were 
not d^aed to the women, who wore them like the cestus of 
Venus, isunecBately under the swell of the bosom 

The mantle, or hyktj is one of tiie most ancient^ and some- 
dmes the most gorgeous 6f the Jewish hatnts. It was vast In 
' |ta dimensicms, and by numerous and well adapted folds, would 
completely and gracefttlly envelope the whole body ; it is stU 
worn by the Ars^; and,indeed,informimduse,isnotmi^ 
different from the plaid of the highhmders in Scotland. 

The diadem, or fillet of gold^was an ornament worn by the 
princes and princesses of Judea,^ ^d persotmgesof the high- 
est ranks. The same kind of crown was placed on the heads 
of the bridal pair of whatever degree, ,at ^le marriage. The 
■ tUtra^ or bonnet, called in our translation of the biMe, the A^tfrf- 
^j?*, was the ladies* most fetvorite head-dress. It vwts of a 
iciMcal form, »id admitted much ornament in embroideryn:nd 
gems. 
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Jewbh fa«k»t Th^ c€Ottst€d of scrolls to wear as bcaceleiSf 
and in front of their fiikiu in thek f^elieads* Tbey cosxum^ 
ed some short sentence horn the law of Moses. A modem 
travellery describing Uie dress of the Arabs of Yemen, par- 
ticularly notices their ctcp^ which was often embroidered in 
the most costly style, with words from the k(»«n« This cus- 
tom is clearly derived firom the Jews ; and I cannot but wuh 
.that the ladies of our Christian lands bad a sitmlar priactice. 
I will not be so pwtial to my own'sex, as not to desire that 
the same good custom were extended to men. 

^Yhat think you, my lovely widow, would our British lords 
and g^Hlemen be so likely to get withi^ the pale of Doctors' 
Commons, if they wore in front of their foreheads, « Thou 
shalt not covet tl^ neighbor's wife r* Or do you. believe that 
our married dames would so readily fallmto thearp^ ofa 
seducer, if th^ir braceleted arms were stamped with the tm- 
/ireascy « Thou shalt not comnait adultery V 

While our hunters after fashions ransack every kingdom 
of the earth, to bring home a new cap or bonnet for the heads 
of our ladies, how beneficially would they exert their influ- 
ence in the world at large, if they were to introduce a few of 
these obsolete, but becoming Jewish and Arabic modes l—- 
Perhaps our squeamish wanderers from the path of decorui|i, 
might shrink at bearing about them such plain speaking Wes- 
sons as those quoted above. Poets might then be brought 
into very preuy pay to devise neat couplets which might con* 
tain the same spirit of counsel in more courtly language ; 
and thus morality, religion, and the divers ctUUnga of men 
and women be alike promoted. , 

The wearer would profit by the apothegm on her forehead 
or arm ; to compose it, would profit the poet, in being paM 
for ^is pains ; to embroider it, would profit the hired semp- 
. stress. In short, it would be a matter of commerce, a matter 
of intellectual improvement, a matter of personal ornament ; 
a matter of private good and public benefit. And thus hav- 
ing explaii^ the reason of my wish for decking my feir 
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eoontiywomeQ wkh wise sentences yr^Mi and without, I bid 
four htdysbip a short adku ! promimg to open the waixl- 
robe <^aficient days again, in my next epistle. Your 

C To ke continued^ J 



A COUASB OF 

LECTURMS OJ^ MdTUKdL PHlLOSOFHYy 

Mr 5^* LATBROFy ^ffH. A. AT. 

INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 
{ Concludfiifrom p. 22. J 

The properties generally allowed to be xommon to all mat- 
ter, are extenuon, impene^rab^ty^figureidivifiibility, inertia 
attraction, expulsion and motioQ* 

/m/^enr^adi^^, as a property of mal^r, isccmsidered as 
expressing that two f^irticles-of matter, whatever they may 
be, cannot exist at the same dme in the same place, so long 
as one retains its situaticm, the other is necessarily excluded . 

Mxtemion is cmother properQr of ^he imae kind* «nd is iot 
eluded in the idea of impenetnybility» when it is consider^ 
with regard to space, namely, that two particles c#m)ot exist 
in the same place at the same time ; they are therefore ex-^ 
tended, that is, they occupy a certaiB ponion of space. . 

Figure is ano^er property that resiilts from the veiy ex- 
istence of matter. Whaterei^ is material musl huve figure or 
shape : every finite extension is terminated or comprehendtsd 
under some figinre. 

Drvisi^Uity. If this expression be confined to the po9ul»l- 
ity of conceivhig that every atom of matter, maybe indefinite- 
ly divided by a sufficient power ; that is to say, timt when ex- 
tended, a right and a left may be always separated by the 
mind, and by a sufficient power, could be continundly repeat- 
ed, it necessarily fiows from the idea of matter, as here da- 
fined. The infinite divisibility of matter is an hypothesb, 
whkh is said to rest on matlicmatical demonstration. It may 
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a &€t9 and mwf be clasMd wiih tbe mathemntical pmnt, ih» 
ultima ThuU of conception and ca|colatiKiii. P^rakaUf cqi»» 
Mdered, if we trace matter to iu minutest atom, and allow thi^ 
atom to have all the prppertiea of matter, we must atop before 
we admit further divisibility, and say, that one of its proper^ 
ties, at least, must be annihilated before the rest can be divid- 
ed. This, however, is a speculation more curious than use- 
lul; weshdl beccntented wi^ our investigation of this branch 
of inquiry, by knmving to what an anasing extent matter b 
really diviablc. The essences and efflu^a of flower*— mate- 
rial, though invisU>le, fiU * «pace whkh b almost infinite, 
when compared with Aeiar constituent ppaticles. A cubic 
iiicliefair,neartlie«irlaeeofoureitrth, if removed to the 
height of sod a^es&wii^, vould be so raiiefied as to fiU a 
sphere equal in diameter to the ortit irf Satum ; and were the 
effluvia of a few n»e leaves, borne upwards with the small 
body of air ^us impregnated with their odor, their fragrance 
wtmld be coextensive with the q?a«» that their enormously 
eatpanded mefium would occupy. A grain of gold beaten 
out into a leat wiU cover dO square mches, and contains two 
ndlBonaof virible.paru. But the gold which covers the sUver 
vrire that is uted m making gold lace, is spread over a sur- 
face twelve thnes as great ; notwithstanduig which, it re- 
mains gUt, so as to preserve an uniform appearance, even 
whei^exanuned with^ microscope. It has b^n calculated, 
^at a 4»n^ g»in of g<^ would cover a surface of 30 yards 
square* 

Inertia^ inactivity, or passiveness, is the property of mal^r 
by wluch it ^adfavors to continue in the state that it is in, 
^whether of rests^ «f motion. If one body cmttain twice or 
thrice as much-matber as is contained by another body, it will 
have as much inactivity ; that is, it will require twice or 
thrice as muQh force to give it an equal degree of motion, or 
40 stop it after it has been put in such a motion. That matter 
can never put itself into motion, is universally allowied. But 
most men are prone to believe, that all matwal substances 
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have a propensity to fall from a state of motion, into a state 
of rest, because a stone, or a cannon ball, although it is 
nroved with the greatest velocity soon falls to the ground. 
They do not consider the two causes by which its descent 
is occauoned, namely, gravity, or weight of the body^ which 
sinks to the earth, notwithstanding the force of the propelling 
impulse, and the resistance of the air, through which it passesy 
Mid by which its velocity is continually retarded. A bowl 
moves but a short way on a bowling green, because the grassy 
surface soon creates fiictibn enough to stop it. But were the 
green perfectly level, or covered with polisl>cd glass, and the 
bowl perfectly hard, round, and smooth, it wo^ild go a great 
uray farther— if the air were taken away, having neither fric- 
tion nor resistance to diminish its velocity, it would go round 
the world, were the green so far extended, and revolve round 
it forever. 

Although some lecturers on natural philosophy have op- 
posed the admission of inertia as a primary property of mat- 
ter, I feel myself very safe in classing it as such, tm the au* 
thority of our best and most approved authors— La Place, an 
eminent philosopher of the present day, and who stands al- 
most without a rival in the success of his mathematical and 
physical researches, in his celebrated work. The System of the 
World, says. The direction pf motion in a straight Une follows 
necessarily from this, that there is no reascm why the point 
should deviate to the right, rather than to the left of its primi- 
tive direction ; but the uniformity of its motion b not equally 
evident The nature of the moving force being unknown, it 
is impossible to know, a priori^ if the force should preserve 
itself or not. It is true, that since a body is incapable of giv- 
ing itself any motion, it seems equally impossible that it 
should effect any change in that which it has received, so that 
the law of inertia is at least the most simple and natural that 
can be imagined. It is likewise confirmed by experience ; 
for in £act, we observe on the earth, that motions are perpet- 
uated for a longer time, in proportion as the obstacles which 
oppose them are diminished ; and this would lead us to sup" 
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pose, that, without these obstacles, they would ccmtinue for- 
ever. But the inertia of matter is principally remarkable in 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, which for a great number 
of agqs, have not experienced any sensible alteration. For 
these reasons, we shall consider inertia as a law of nature ; 
and when wfe observe any alteration in the motion of a body, 
we shall conclude that it arises from some foreign cause. 

Attraction is a general term to denote the cause, power or 
principle, by which all bodies mutually tend towards each 
other, and cohere, until separated by some other power. The 
laws and phenomena of attraction, form the chief subject of 
the Newtonian philosophy, it being the principal agent of na- 
ture, in most of her wonderful operations. With respect to 
the law which attraction observes, it may be divided into two 
kinds. 1st. That which extends to a sensible distance — as 
the attraction of gravity, which is found in all bodies ; and of 
magnetism and electricity, which are discoverable only in 
particular bodies. 2nd. That which does not extend to any 
sensible distance— Such is found to obtain in the minute par- 
ticles of which substances are composed, attracting each oth- 
er at, or extremely near, the point of contact, with forces often 
much superior to, but which decrease much faster than, the 
power of gravity. This is called the attraction of cohesion, 
being that by which the atoms or insensible particles of bod- 
ies are united into sensible masses. 

The different sorts of attraction, shall now be briefly con- 
sidered*— and, first of magnetism. 

The magnet, or loadstone, is a kind of ferruginous stone, 
resembling iron ore in weight and color, though rather hard- 
er and heavier, and is endued with a variety of extraordinary 
properties — It is also called the Haeraclean stone, from a city 
of Magnesia, a part of the ancient Lydia, where it was said to 
be first found, and from which, it is generally supposed, it 
took its name. Others ascribe its appellation to that of its 
reputed discoverer Magnes, a shepherd of mount Ida, who, 
(they say) detected its surprising property of attracting iron, 
by accidentally touching it with his ctook. From its use in 
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navigation, it is called Lapis Nauticus, and Sideiites, from its 
power of adhering to its favorite metal. The most distinguish- 
ing properties of the magnet are, that it attracts iron, and that 
it points towards the poles of the world, and in other circum- 
stances also, dips ot* inclines to a point beneath the horizon di- 
rectly under the pole ; it also communicates its virtue by touch 
to iron, by meaQs whereof the mariners' needles are obtained. 
The phenomena of the magnet are too various to admit of par- 
ticular enumeration in a lecture, where its principle of attrac- 
ticm is the only requisite object of consideration. The discov- 
ry of the wonderful properties of the loadstone, forms one of 
the most important eras that has been recorded on the eventful 
page of history. The creation of the world ; the fatol trans- 
gression of our parents ; tlie birth i>f Christ ; his death ; and 
the accidental disclosure of the natural magnet by a Sicilian 
shepherd, are circumstances of principal importance in the 
annals of time. A Roman poet, fifteen hundred ye^s before 
European navigation was extended to the East and West In- 
dies, predicted, that The time shall come, when all nations 
shall as it were, be joined and united by universal trade and 
commerce. But the means, or instrument, by which this 
prophecy was to be fulfilled, lay hidden in secrecy ; it was re- 
served for the crook of a clown to throw it from obscurity, and 
to expose the invaluable treasure to the view of the astonish 
ed and puzzled philosopher. The powers of the magnet 
seemed similar to the effects of necromancy. Another world* 
soon expanded itself beyond the western waves. Islands rose 
from the deep like exhalations. A continent displayed to the 
admiring voyager diversities of soil and vegetation, which he 
had partially enjoyed in the elder hemisphere, but enriched 
with many, to which he had as yet been a stranger. The 
imaguiary and over-rated domains of Neptune diminished aa 
new portions of earth became visible ; and the system of our 
portion of the universe was proved to be perfect by Columbus, 
when he found, by crossing the Atlantic, the immense balance 
of the terraqueous globe. The scattered families of the great 
brotherhood of man, became acquainted with each other# 
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The intercourse of Europea»s WUh Americaiis, imd Askdcs, 
has been produc^ve of mutual happiness and adTantage ; 
and we now behoH the assertion of a Corinthian chorus yer- 
ified ; for, '' Generous commerce has bound all nations lo« 
gether with her golden chain/* The operations of com- 
merce were slow and languid, till the discovery of the mag- 
netic needle in the fourteenth century. Before that period^ 
the cautious mariner followed the indentations of the shore, 
and consumed much time in creeping from cape to cape, 
seeking a port before every tempest, and drawing up las 
barque on land, and during the reign of winter <» of adverse 
winds. But when the polarity of the magnet became known, 
he ventured farther into the ocean, and began to assert that 
dominion over Uie ^ watery world," for which mxa had a 
grant from his Creator, when he was originally fonaed in the 
divine image. From that epoch the deep-rooted errors of . 
antiquity ^ere gradual^ corrected. The tomd and frigid 
zones were found to be habitable. The dream of Scipio 
proved to be indeed an illusi<m. Thule was no longer the last 
of lands, nor the jHllars of Hercules the boundary of the uni- 
verse. 

Corpuscular attraction, or attraction of cohesion, oraggre- 
gation, is that power, by which the similar particles of bodies 
attract each other, and become united into one mass, without 
in the least changing the chemical properties which they pos- 
sessed before their union.^ The bodies may be in a solid, 
fluid, or aeriform state. Thus, two drops water, or of quick* 
silver, unite and compose one larger portion of the same 
fluid ; and the flat surfaces of metals may be made to adhere, 
by friction and gentle pressure. If a piece of board or any 
other plane be laid on the surface of water, it will require a 
power six times as great as the weight of the board to take it 
up perpendicularly. Experiments have also shewn that 
plates not more than two inches in diameter, have taken a 
force of 950 pounds to separate them. This adhesive power 
is not occasioned by tiie gravitating weight of the atmosphere, 
for it requires the same weight to separate them, whether 
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thef be joined together in the 6pen air, or in vacuo. If sub* 
stances thus pressed together be iK>t perfectly smooth, or pol* 
ishedi it will be in Tain to, attempt making them adhere, be* 
cause the particles touch each other only in a few points, 
whereas on the ccmtrary, when they are smooth and polished, 
so as to admit their surfaces to touch in most or all their 
parts, they become firmly united. This power of cohesion, 
was first considered by Newton as one of the properties es« 
sential to all matter^and the cause of all that variety which is 
observed in the texture of different terrestrial bodies. Fire, 
and air in it% Jixed ttate, are mentioned as the most rational 
and probable causes of corpuscular attraction. Fire, as the 
all pervading agent of nature, may as well be referred to as 
the cause, as well as the dissolvent of cohesion. It assumes 
wc know various and opposite powers. In its free state it 
destroys. In light it shines deprived of its destructive prop* 
erty, and as the electric fluid, it attracts, repels and operates 
on bodies in a great diversity of ways. Air, in its fixed state, 
possesses the interstices of solid substances, and probably 
sei*ves as a bond of union to their constituents ; for when these 
parts are separated, the air is discharged, and recovers its 
elasticity. 

Afikiity of compositicm, or chemical affinity, is that pow* 
er by means of which the particles of bodies, whether sim« 
pie or compound, attract each other so intimately as to pro- 
duce an universal whole, totally inseparable by mechanical 
efforts, and whose characteristic properties are often different^ 
and sometimes contrary to those of its constituent parts. It is 
obvious from this, that the particles of those bodies, whidh 
are united by virtue of chemical affinity, form not merely an 
, aggregate, but aii entirely new body, which can only be alter* 
ed by the action of another chemical power. When the chem* 
ical action takes pl^ce, the properties of bodies become alter* 
ed, and their individuality destroyed. 

Repulsion is a certain power or faculty residing in the mi- 
nute parts of natural bodids, by which, under certain circum- 
stances Uiey fly from each other. This is the reverse of the 
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i^tractive power. Newton shews from observation that such 
a force does really exist, and he argues, that as in algebra 
where positive causes cease, there negative ones begin, so in 
physics, where the attracting force ends, a repelling one com- 
mences. As the repellmg power seems to arise from the 
same principle as the attractive, only exercised under differ- 
ent circumstances, it is governed by the same laws. Thus 
the attractive, we find is gi-eater in small bodies, than in larg- 
er ones, in proportion to the masses— therefore the repelling 
is so too. As the rays of light are the most minute bodies that 
we are acquainted with, they must possess stronger repelling 
powers than any other substances known to us. And from 
this we must account for the inconceivable velocity with which 
they travel from the sun to the earth in little more than 7 min- 
utes. For the rays emitted from the sun, are no sooner got 
without the sphere of his attraction, than they come within the 
action of the repelUng power. To this power also, is attribut- 
ed the elasticity of bodies, by which, they return to their form- 
er shape, after having their figure altered by an external force. 
The last kind of attraction which we shall notice is that of 
gravity y wliich is the natural tendency or inclination of bodies 
toward the centre, and in this sense, it agrees with centrip- 
etal force. Indeed, the last term, weight, gravity, and attrac- 
tion, mean the- same thing, only in different views and rela- 
tions ; all which are, however, commonly confounded and used 
prombcuously. But in propriety of speech and sense, when 
a body is considered as tending towards the earth, the force 
with which it tends is called gravity — When it is considered 
as immediately tending towards the centre of the earth, 
it is termed centripetal force ; but in respect to the earth, 
towards which it tends, it is called attraction — and when it is 
considered in relation to any obstacle in the way of its ten- 
dency, upon which it acts, it is called weight. The simple 
incident that drew the attention of Newton to the subject of 
gravity, and his speculations concerning it, arc related by his 
friend and commentator. Dr. Pcmberton, in the following 
words. " About the year 1606, or the 24th of hijj age,"Ncwlon 
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retired from Cambridge into the country in order to avoid the 
plague which then raged with great violence, and Mtting one 
day in an orchard, an apple falling from one of the trees, gave 
a new turn to his reflections. The phenomena of falling bod- 
ies engaged his attention, and pursuing the ideas which pi-e- 
sented themselves to his mind, he carried his researches from 
the earth to the heavens and began to investigate the nature 
of motion in general. Since there is motion, he observed, 
there must be a force which produces it ; but what is this 
force I That a body when left to itself will fall to the ground, 
is known to the most illiterate, but if you ask the reason of its 
doing so they will think you a fool or a madman ; the cir- 
cumstance is too common to excite their admiration, although 
philosophers are so much embarrassed with it, that they find it 
almost inexplicable. In like manner, when a stone, or other 
body, is placed upon a table, it presses the table with the same 
force, by which it would, if left to itself, fell to the ground. 
And when a body is suspended at the end of a string, the force 
with which it pushes downwards stretches the string, and if 
this be not sufficiently strong, breaks it. From which cir- 
cumstance, it appears that all bodies press with a certain 
force upon those which support and hinder them from fall- 
ing ; and that the degree of force, in either case, is pi;'ecisely 
the same, with that, which in a free space, would bring them 
to the ground." These speculations on gravity and the phe- 
nomena of falling bodies, laid the foundations of some of New- 
ton's most celebrated performances. When we consider, says 
Fontenelle, that according to the doctrine of Newton, every 
single satellite of Saturn must gravitate towards the others, 
and towards Saturn, and all of them toward the sun, according 
to a particular law, what an immense skill in geometry, must 
have been requisite to unravel the intricacies of so many dif- 
ferent relations ! It was a daring attempt to undertake it ; 
and one cannot perceive without amazement, that from so ab- 
stracted a theory, formed of so many paiticular theories, and 
each of them perplexed with innumerable difficulties, conclu- 
sions should always arise exactly conformable to fact and ex- 
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perience. Tkese are certainly, such instances of genius and 
penetration^ that when taken in their fullest extenti the idea of 
the poet will scarcely be thought extravagant 
Nsiare and natare** Uw lay hid in night- 
God Mid,« let Mcwton be," and all was light 

I shall consider motion in the lecture on mechanics. 

The expansion of bodies by heat, may be deemed an uni* 
rersal phenomenon. The immediate effect of exposure (^ 
material substances to the action of fire, is a rarefaction and 
augmentation of the bulk of the whole mass. This dilatation 
of the parts, is the most general indication of the presence oi 
fire. To demonstrate this, instruments are contrived, of very 
common use, and simplicity of structure. The first that I 
shall mention, is the thermometer, by which the different ex« 
pansions and contractions of substances, point out the varia- 
tions of heat, and ascertain the exact state of the atmosphere, 
or other body, whose degree of temperature is the subject of 
inquiry. Fm- Uiis purpose fluids are generally used, because 
they dilate mor^ easily than solids ; and of fluids, quicksilver 
is preferred, on account of the regularity of its expansion, and 
because it does not soil the tube. 

A mercurial thermometer, is a tube of glass, whose end is 
blown into a globe or cylinder. The ball and part of the^tube 
are filled with quicksilver, the expansion or contraction of 
which) is ^hewn by its rise and fall in the tube, and meas- 
ured by a scale affixed to its frame. The smaller the bore 
of the tube, .the more visible will be the rise of the fluid 
by a small expansion. In a good thermometer, the space be- 
tween the mercury, and the scaled end of a tube, should be 
perfectly free from air, as the smallest quantity included 
therein, would aff<Bct the sensibility of the instrument, and 
render it unfit for accurate observations. Farenheit's scale 
is the one most in use. On this, the number of degrees be- 
tween the freezing, and boiling water points, is 180 ; the 
freezing point being at 32 ; and the boiling at 212 : both the 
numbenCare above 0, or the point from which the degrees 
tre numbered up and down* By a mixture of snow and com- 
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WHi salt, a degree of cold is immediately produced, which 
causes the mercury in the thermometer to subside into the 
hulb. Here we see th^ effect of cold, in comracting metals, 
md the experiment, though fiamilUr to all who are cmiTer- 
aaM in meteorologlca] observations, may be satisfactory to 
wch as have mt already given the subject their attention. 

Tfe^ pyfiNftteter is m inslr^mem contrived to measure th« 
expaasioii of sdUd bo*es by hei^. The one m the table is of 
very simple construction. A bar of metal being kid on the 
supporting brackets, with one end ag^nst a moveable index, 
the flame of a candle is applied breath. As the bar becomes 
heated, it expands in bulk and te^h, aBd pressing against 
the index, the quantity of its expansion is shewn on the grad- 
uated quadrant, which the pomt of it passes over. Different 
metals have different degrees of expanubility ; those instru- 
ments, therefore, whose parts are to maintain a constant pro- 
portion, should never be ioirmed of different metals. - It is 
from this unequal ex[.«msicm, that a harpsichord is dei*anged 
by an alteration of temperature. An iron rod is about 1 seven* 
tieth pan of an inch larger in sUmmer than in winter. 

The hydrometer is an instrument for measuring the prop- 
erties and effi&ctS'of water, as its density, gravity, &c. The 
general principle on which the construction and use of the 
hydrometer depends^ is occasioned by a law of nature which 
win be more fully considered under specific gravity ; namely 
' that a body specifically lighter than several fluids, will serve 
to find out their different specific gravhifes ; because it will 
* sink deepest in the fluids, whose specific gravity is least. 

On the subject of matter, philosophers have advanced the 
most opposite and irreconcilable conjectures and hypotheses. 
Hobbes, Spinoza, and others, maintain that all beings in the 
universe are material^ and that their differences arise from 
difference of "modification and motion. They conceive that 
matter is extremely subtle ; and in a brisk motion may think ; 
and so they exclude all spirit from the world. Bishop Berke- 
ly on the contrary, argues against the existence of matter it- 
vox.. I. .13 
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self, and endeavors to proye, that it is a mere ent rationis^ and 
has DO existence out of the mind. 

It is impossible to investigate matter, without associating it 
with mhid. Effects cannot be observed, without an attempt 
to boar to their caused. And here, let us bow in solemn ador- 
ation to the Great First Cause— the Creator of the universe, 
whose being and perfections we trace in the minutest, as ia 
the most stupendous of his works. Who, vrith' his parental 
and providential eye, regards the meanest, as well as the most 
sublime of his productions. 

Who sees with equal eye, at Lord of all, 

A hero perish, or a tparrow fall, 

Atoms or tystemsinto ruin huri'd. 

And now, a babhle borst— and now, a world. 

It is the greatest dfagrace of pride, that its objecU are base 
and unworthy — ^its aims are low and trifling — ^its views arc 
limited by mortality, and their scope is confined to the perish- 
able globe we inhabit. Let the atheist enjoy the sordid and 
transient gratifications of time, and be content with it ; — 
deeming eternity the dream of enthusiasm, or the chimera of 
superstition. Let him debase his lineage by attributing his 
creation to chance, and indulge the hope of endless slumbers 
in the grave — The reputation of having conquered tlie preju- 
dices of childhood, of triumphing over the impressions of the 
nursery, and breaking the leading-strings of priest crafty— 
this is the gaudy bubble which delights the modern sciolist, 
and which he for a while esteems an ample compensation for 
the loss of principle, religion and common sense. But the' 
Christian Philosopher's desires and pretensions are raised to- 
ward a source and ancestry worthy of his nature and faculties. 
He reads the page of scripture and nature with hope, delight, 
and confidence. He feels himself in his present state of ex- 
istence as separated from the Divine Parent^ to whom he will 
ultimately return, and, eager to become a happy immortal, he^ 
regulates his condupt, governs his passions, and purifies his 
affections in the manner best calculated to secure the posses- 
^n of his glorkms object. In the steady prosecution of his 
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design, he l;>ecomes a blessing to his fellow men. He per- 
fonns ail bis social duties with scrupulous punctuality. He 
endeavors to imitate the. perfections of the greatest and best 
of Beings, and to diffuse happiness and peace as far as his in- 
fluence extends. In tracing hb Maker through every part of 
the visible creation, he finds his faith strengthened, his intel- 
lects enlarged, and his best hopes invigorated. He is in a 
continual progress toward the attainment of that knowledge, 
which constitutes the unalloyed felicity of a superior order of 
beings. He trusts implicitly in the wisdom of his Creatbr, 
and says, lo the discontented and ignorant reviler of Provi- 
dence — 

Cease, then, nor order imperfecdon name. 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame ; 

Know thy own point : thi* kind, this due degree, 

Of blindn ess w eakness, heaven bestows on thee-* 

Submit, — in this or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear ; ^ 

Safe in the hand of one disposing power. 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, dir^on which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

AU partial evil— universal good 

And spite of pride— in erring reason's spite^ 

One truth is dear— >Whatever is, is right 



HIEROGLYPHICS. 

This kind of learning, says the. learned Stillingflcct, de- 
serves the highest form among the difficilea nugssj and all 
these hieroglyphics put together, will make but one good 
«ne, and that should be for labor lost. 
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THE MORAL CEJ\rSOR....J\ro. II. 

** Jam vicina torp plenis adoleverat atmit 

« Virginitatis ; tenerum jam pronuba jBammt pudorem 

« Sollcitat : mistaque tremit formidine TOtum.** Claub. 

The maid, now past an infant, teekt the flames 

Of sprightly love ; and innocently claims. 

S)ie hopes the nuptial state, but hopes with fear : 

And wishes, but her wish is ionncere. Anon. 

I SHALL in this paper lay before my readers two letters, 
lately receiyed from correspondents of very opposite charac* 
jtcrs. The reality of the existence of the writers, cannot wclj 
be doubted by any onie tolerably acquainted with the hearty 
and head^j of young and old virgins. I shall not trouble my 
friends with any further observations, or attempts to prove 
that / did not write the letters. Who did wrke them is 
another question. 

Mr. Censor, 
I am a young lady just turned of fourteen. My mother 
has promised me a husband, for a new year's gift, ever since 
I can remember — ^but on every successive an»iversary, I 
have been disappointed. J f»liy Expected to have been pro- 
vided with the desire of my heart, on t^ie firsrt day of the last 
infant year ;— but, alas ! 1 am put ofr urrtilthe neixt babyhood 
of time. I think this is hard, for I am fit to be a wife to any 
one. I cap suit the young, the old, the grave, the gay ; — can 
languish and sigh, be spirited and lively, can $ooth or scold, 
as occasion may require. My mother brought me up under 
her own eye, and taught me the duty of a wife when " I slipr 
^d my leading strings; " s^nd, I flatter myself, my improve^ 
ixient reflects ci'edit on my able instructed But, as yet, she 
thinks herself too young to hp a grandmother) and therefore, 
lest I should deprive her of any of her sweethearts, she keeps 
me confined to my room, wlule she Jirts with the gentlemen 
in the parioo I am not allowed to shew myself in the thea- 
tre pr hall rpom, the very market fiUfcea (^beauty. I used tQ 
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be indulged vfhh an airing in the mall twice in a week ; brjt 
since the militia perform their manoeuvres there, and the fash- 
imiabies of the mrctropolis are attracted to that spot by the 
brilUauceof martial parade, and the charms of music, my 
mother engrosses the family gallants, and I am forced to be- 
come a desponding recluse, in spite of ail my petitions and 
remonsftrances. As I have not yet been deprived of the use 
d'pen, ink, aiwi paper, J have addressed these luies to you, m 
the hope that by being made public, some heroic young man 
may be induced to release me from my state of pining and 
thraldom. , Ladies, in the time t)f the Spectator, used thus to 
vent their complahits,,and solicit relief. If any should apply 
for my tiame, place of abode, &c. you can ^ve me a hint in 
the Polyanliios. I wili reward tfie sph-it of the'amiable Quix- 
ote, with my unbounded love, and eternal gratitude. Heigh 
ho I for a husband — 

Be he yotiiig— or be he old. 

Rich or poo]WK>r short or tail ; 
Let him laugh-^-or let him teold, 
He sjull be my— ^ all in all" 

Your's, 

A distressed damsel, 

PATTY DASH. 
N. B. 1 can dearn stockings, make mince pies, and pickl^ 
mangoes, peppers and cucumbers. My mother always su- 
|>erintended my education, and I learned to play and dance at 
home. This may be a recommendation to some queer cynics^ 
ithough I don't see the reason why it should be so. 

^ Love 18 merely a madness, and I tell you, deserves as well a Jari toiue 

^d a 'wiif as madmen da*' SsAKtPBAiM. 

Mr. Cbnsor, 

In this fashionable world of vanity and vexadon, the quertir 

lousness and garrulity of antiquated females are much more 

. despised than respected. I am myself an ancient ^virgin, turn* 

«d of fifty, and it has been my miBfoi;tune the last few years of 

iwy life, from prejudices equally strong and unjustifiable, tQ 

jbp neglected by the men, and regarded by the wcoiien with ai) 
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eye of quizzing commiseration. I liave a right to be heard ! 
An ancient virgin has claims upon public justice, though per- 
haps not ^pon public gratitude. It is true I never added to 
the richness and dignity of the state by increasing popula- 
tion ! It is also true that I never soothed the pillow of an ex- 
pirmg husband I But, with vestal purity and religious zeal, I 
have contributed to take away the preponderance of evil, and 
have, amidst scoffs and persecution, regularly performed the 
charitable duties of life. To the lower animals, dogs and 
cats, I have shewn unexampled marks of affection. The 
guinea-pig, now grunting about my chamber, is a particular 
obj^ect of my tender care ; and that monkey, grinning in the 
comer, can bear ample witness to the ardor of my attachment. 
But why am I an old maid ? And being an old maid, why am 
I to be despised ? Know, Mr. Censor, I have rejected fifty 
noble offers in my time ! but I then studied philosophy ! I 
then sought for intellectual pre-eminence ! At that time noth- 
ing could divert me from astronomy, logic and metaphysics I 
It is too late to think differently now ! I am now an ancient 
virgin, and it is said, nothing can ever do away the odium at- 
tached to that unfoirtunate character. Yet, a life of celibacy 
has many advantages and many comforts unknown to the con- 
jugal state. The chief advantage, liberty ! had I been mar- 
ried to a sullen, speculative, jealous man, I should have been 
miserable I Had I married a drunken husband, I cbuld have 
enjoyed no happiness. Had I been united to an old crazy 
grey-headed sinner, how could I have ever been comfortable ? 
In the common run of husbands, it was a thousand to one 
against my getting one to my mind, and to be fastened till 
death, to a mortal of opposite habits, feelings ai^d propensi- 
ties, is worse, infinitely worse, than being the most wretched 
old maid in Christendom i I am determined, in spite of the 
rebel feelings i)f my heart, to continue unmarried. No man, 
with seducing wiles and insinuating flatteries, shall move that 
determination. Though the roses yet bloom on my cheeks^ 
and the fire of intelligence still sparkles in my eyes ; though 
in form and feature I still have the power to charm ; no maq, 
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without supernatural aid, shall ever warm me into love ;— 
no man shall ever say, *' Jane, I am thy husband !— " Quirks 
and remnants of wit" have been continually broken on itoe, and 
but last night, Mr. Censor, the following sarcastic Parody 
was sent to me, the margin of which was adorned with em- 
blems of death, and images of horror :— ^ 

Why, old Maid, in every feature. 

Are such envious marks exprest ? 
Vm a modest, peaceful creature, 

Why should hatred fill thy breast ? 
Do my winning smiles alarm thee ? 

Trust, me all thy fears are vain; 
Foolish thing — 1 would not harm thee— 

ThouVt beneath me — Fretful Janx. 
Dost thou frown to see my pleasure ? 

•Thou can*st ne'er a smile enjoy ; 
Cat* and cash, are all thy treasure. 

Spiteful cares thy hours employ. 
Didst thou ever love sincerely' ? 

Can*st thou ever love again ? 
No! then frown not so severely ! 

Try to smile, old Frbtpul Jane. 
Did a young man e*er believe thee f 

Was he doom*d to love but one ? 
He, poor soul, could ne*er deceive thee I 

Thou wert false — and he undone. 
All thy boasted charms can never 

Wound a lover's heart again ! 
Thou art wrinkled more than ever. 

Peevish, boasting — Fretful Jane. 

Now forlorn and broken*hearted. 

Thou may'st sigh, and fume and fret, 
Thou'rt for ever more deserted. 

Still with venom'd thoughts beset. 
Thou may*st sing the slanderous ditty, 

Thou may'st sadly pace the plain. 
None will cry with melting pity, 

Heaven assist thee — Fretful Jane. 
This is pure slander ! Now, Mr. Censor, do favor me with 
a flaming panegyric on a single lifk ! If the advantages and 
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delights of celibacy were fairly estimated,/<*fz; would hesitate^ 
to prefer the life I have chosen. Free from the cares, trou- 
bles and vexatioas, which the concerns of a family naturally 
produce^ I enjoy the sweets of independence ! with no sqqalt- 
\n^ children to irritate, and no jealous husband to torment 
me ! My days are passed in uninterrupted tranquillity, my 
nights in celestial repose ! Blooming youthful virgins, what 
are your enjoyments to mink ? 

JANE WORMWOOD. 

To comply with the request of the chaste and sensible Mrs. 
Wormwood, is a duty that I owe to hev, and to the grave sis- 
ter-hood of ancient virgins. Whoever has perused Hayley*s 
inimitable Essay on Old maids, will recollect the manner in 
which their amiable advocate defends their conduct, applauds 
their resolutions, and admires their virtue. I must grant, 
however, that the « virtije of necessity" distinguishes one 
class of them ; but if resignation be the offspring of that* ne- 
cessity, I do not see why it does not rank with the virtues of 
choice, in all dignity that can arise from affected excellence. 
The joys of a single life are many, and of the purest kind. 
The pleasures which are dear to a good heart, are included 
in the list of its peculiar blessings. Affections, which Hymen 
; imperiously confines to a rational creature, embrace the whole 
circle of animated nature, and bestow their favors with equal 
profusion on " the brute tliat perisheth" as on the being with 
a soul that is immortal. Behold tlie apartment of an unmar- 
ried woman j whose passions are chastened, and made subser- 
vient to the purposes of reason and benevolence. There, a 
kind of millenium sheds its benign influence on the happy in- 
habitants. The dog and the pan'ot lie down together — ^the 
cat and the squirrel have embraced each other. Natural an- 
tipathies are destroyed, and in their place, harmony and peace 
exult in the gentle triumph of bloodless victory. See the 
mild and beneficent virgin, the alma Dea loci. The con- 
sciousness of good intention, and generous rectitude of con- 
duct toward man and beast, have smootlied her brow, tran- 
quillized her bosom^ and spread the ineffable sweetness of 
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complaceficy ov^r her countenance. She has tamed the wild 
tenaivt of tbe fore^t^ and domesticated the winged sojourner 
of tbe Wt she has adopted the plajrful monkey for her friend 
and companion^ and made him ber master of ceremonies, and 
the representative of the lord of creation* Grimalkin has 
forgotten to thirst after the blood of mice, and permits the in- 
noc5ent caresses of Shock) without a single indication of wratk 
in her back or her tail. Unhappy married dames^ what are 
your jof s I A n^f %cry filled with fractious, squalluig brats,-^ 
the cur^e of continual sickness,«-and the tyranny of a hi»* 
band ! 

Liberty is the most valuable birthright of men and woirfen. 
Folly and curiosity induce most of them to bargain it away 
for chains and misery. The same causes, operating under 
the ipfluence of a crafty seducer, cost our first parents their 
innocence, their paradise, and their immortality. The old 
maid, inspired by that natural aversion to thraldom, with 
which she was born, scorns the sacrifice of freedom, to the 
gratification of an impertinent desire to taste of pleasures that 
may prove deadly evils, and determines to maintain her dig- 
nity and independence, in spite of the scoffs and sneers of a 
censorious and ill-judging world. While the tame and spir- 
itless wife is condemned to do domestic drudgery, and bends 
humbly before her stately lord and master, the unspotted and 
undegraded virgin holds up her head wjth confidence anfi 
decent pride, resists the encroachments of male or female 
opponents, argues with spirit, contradicts without fear, and 
supports her claim to equality of i*ank in the scale of beings, 
with the proudest philosopher, or most powerful hero,' that 
ever strutted on the grand theatre of human action. With a 
mixture of pity and contempt she surveys the list of infatuated 
lovers, who would have submitted to her yoke, and have cc«j- 
fessed the conquest of her charms. If, haply, no one has ever 
solicited her hand, or endeavored to soften her heart, she 
knows that her expressive countenance, bore such portents of 
refusal, as to make an application preposterous. Like the 
form and face of Minerva, her charms were of the repellant 
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cast ; all admired^ — ^but who would hare the presmnpticMi to 
ask for the enjoTinent of them ? She devotes her precious 
itours to those studies which strengthen, enrich, and ennoble 
the mind. She look's forward with a steady eye to her future 
glories. She perpetuates herself by her works, not by her 
children* l^he is a patriot, a philosopher, a metaphysician, a 
poety— 4i LEARNED LADT. What though she has holes in fier 
stocking, and smells not of essence of roses ! Her hands are 
employed at her pen, noble instrument !— ^Her flavor is of the 
midnight lamp — sacred oil ! i;no8t reverend odor ! Who 
does not envy such a life ? 

To enumerate all the honors and blessings which adorn and 
beautify the unmarried state, is a task beyond the reach of my 
humble abilities. Mrs. Wormwood'can do justice to the sub- 
ject ; and I sincerely hope she will very soon favor the public 
with further observations in praise of old maidenhood. With 
my best wishes for the success and happiness of all the ven- 
erable virgins in the world, I remain their humble servant^ 
promising, in future, to use my bfcst endeavors to encourage 
all of my own sex, to confine their affections to widows and 
misses in their teei^s, that my honored friends may receive no 
kind of interruption in their amusements and studies, from 
the impertinence of male intruders. 

^ , ■ i y ■■ . ■ 

THE FBMJS'BOOTER. 

« The good humor is to steal at a minute's rest — Convey, the wise it 
call ; steal ! »Juo for the phrase.** ShaJbfsare. , 

Deformity a tttgn ofill-nature. 
It was a received opinion among the ancients. That out- 
ward beauty was an infallible argument of inward beauty ; 
and so on the contrary, That a deformed body was a true in- 
dex of a deformed mind, or an ill-nature. Pytliagoras was so 
bigoted to this opinion, that he would never admit into his 
school any that had the least outward blemish or deformity. 
Upcm this general opinion was grounded that common say- 
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ing, Cave tibi ab iis% quoa natura eignavit : which maj-thuji 
be rendered, Whom God hath marked^ let man Tnark* AnA 
therefore Homer, speaking of the several ill qualities of Ther* 
sites) takes care to fit him with a body suitable to such a mind. 
But this rule is not so general as to admit of no exceptions, as 
may be seen in the emperor Galba, a prince of an unhappy 
putward figure, of whom it was sadd, Ingcnium Galbct matk 
habitat. 

Liberty. 

Where liberty is lost, life grows precarious, always mis- 
erable, and ofum intolerable. Liberty is to live upon one's 
own terms ; slavery is to live at the mercy of another ; and a 
life of slavery is, to those who can bear it, a continual state of 
imcertsdnty and wretchedness, often an apprehension of vio- 
lence, and often the lingering dread of a violent death : But 
by others, when no other remedy is to be had, death is reck- 
oned a good one. And thus to many men, and to many other 
creatures as well as men, the love of liberty is beyond the 
love of life. 

Tavemier, the celebrated traveller, invested all the riches 
he had amassed by his long ramble over the world, in the 
barren rocks of Switzerland ; and being asked by the king of 
Pi*ance, how it clune to pass, that he, who had seen the finest 
countries on the globe, should lay out his fortune in the worst, 
he gave his majesty this short answer. That he was willing to 
have som^thkig which he could call his own. . 

Prejudice qf learned Men. 
Who would imagine, that, natural complexion or religious 
opinions, could any way affect the discovery of fossils and 
cockle ^ells, or the improvement of mustard and pickles ? 
Yet we are told on good authority, that the royal society of 
Creat Britain refused to admit Mr. Whbton and another in- 
genious gentleman as members, because one was an Arian 
and the other was black. This justifies the jest made upon 
them by a gentleman, who being asked by some of them 
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urbether he had a fnind to be a tnember, tol4 theai, ^ Noy 
yentlemaii) it is impossible ; yoy see 1 have a mole tm mf 
upper lip ; and I am subject to talk in thy sleep." 

Public Favor. 

Public fiivor is not less capricious than priirate friendship. 
It is a bird of passage, lost as soon as found ; now in die 
moon, perhaps ; now underground. He whom the voice ci 
the public unites to praisci the public voice will conspire to 
censure. 

Mfikafih by a man on his nif^ 

Two of my bones have taken a trip. 
My rib is departedi and so is my hyp. 

Ft6m, the French. 

While Harry cme day was abusing the sex 9 
As things that in courtship but studied to vei^ 

And in marriage but sought to enthrall— 
« Never mind him,* says Kate— < *t is a family whim — 
His father agreed 90 exactly with him, 

That he never would marry at all.^ 

EPIGBAM ON SOFHOCLBS. 

From, the Oreek. 
Still round Hie%)9»b of Sqihcickt 4MriB» 
With gentle feet shall verdant ivy twine ; 
Still to his totnb the laden bee repair, 
And pour the honey of Hymettus there ; 
Far richer sheets his varied pages show— 
Time cannot fode the garland on his brow. M. W. 
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SLELCTMB POETRY. 



PORTUGUESE HTMN TO THB VIROIN MART) 

« the Star of the Sea.** 

BT JOHN LETDEN. 

Star of the vide and pathless sea. 

Who lov'st on mariners to shine^, ' 
iThese votive garments wet to thee 
We hang, within thy holy* shiine ; 
When o*er us flashed the surging brine) 
Amid the warring yaters tostt 
, We called ao other name but thinej 
And hoped when other hope was lost. 

jive Maria Stella ! 

Star of the vast and howling main* 

When dark and lone is all the skjr^ 
And mountain-waves o'er ocean's plaint 

Erect their stormy heads on hiigh i 

When virgins for their true loves s^h| . 
They raise their weeping eyes to thee \ 

The star of ocean heeds their cry. 
And saves the foundering bark at sea* 

Ave MarU Stella ! 
Star of the dark and stormy tea. 

When wrecking tempests poiyid us Mft^ 
Thy gentle virgin form we see 

Bright risifig ote ihe koaqr mtm. 

The howling storms that seeoi t» crave 
Their victims^ ank in musk: sweet a 

The surging seas recede to pave 
The path beneath th^ giisteamg feet 

Ave Maria Stella ! 
Star of the desart waters wild, 

Who pitying hears the seaman's cry, 
The God of mercy, as a child. 

On that chaste bosom k>ves to lie ; 
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While stiit the chorus of the sky 
Their hymns of tender mercy sing^, 

An<i angel toices name on high, 
The mother of the heavenly King. 

^ve Maris Stella ! 

Star of the deep \ at that hlest name 

The \«rave8 sleep silent round the keel, 
The tempests wild their fury tame 

That made the deep's foundation reel ; 

The soft celestial accentii steal 
So soothing through the realms of woe, 

The newly damned a respite feel 
From torture, in the depths below. 

Ave Maria Stella / 

Star of the mild and placid seas, 

Whom rainbow rays of mercy crown. 
Whose naiiie thy Mthful Portuguese ^• 

O'er all that to the depths go down, 

With hymns of grateful transport own : " 

When gathering clouds obscure their light, . 

And heaven assumes an awful frown. 
The star of ocean gikters bright. 

Ave Mark Steila ! 
Star of the deep ! when angeVs lyres 

Toliyftifnti^ holy name essay. 
In vain a mortal harp aspires 

To mingle in ^e mighty lay ! 

M^therof Gk>d ! oneHvingray 
Of hope our grateful bosoms fires. 

When storms and tempests pass away. 
To join the bri^t immortal quires. 

Ave Maria Stella v' 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

SONG. 

O my Iaye*s like a red, red roie. 

That's newly sprung in June. Burns. • • "- 

Ma luvc b na the proud red rose. 

In city garden* gay ; 
For she's the rural wild briar pose, 

The pride o* bonny May. 

The lowly lot, the rustic cot, 

The wimpling bum beside, 
Where cheerful labor decks the spot, 

And peace and health abide : 
Unnoted, thus, wild woods aniang, 

The flower's as sweet and fair. 
As tho* in gaudy bedsit sprang, 

Beneath the hand o' care. 

The blythest bird quits fairest bowers, 

Mang thorns to build its nest ; 
And blooming spring time's boniest flowers, 

Are nurst on winter's breast M. W- 

EPIGRAM, 
(From tht Greek J mttrUtuted to the entfieror Trajan^ and aakl 

to be made ufion one of his courtiera. 
With your mouth on a gape, if you'd but place your nose 

Oppos'd to the sun for a trial. 
As on your huge grinders its shadow it throws, 

I*d awear you would make a good dial. M. W. 

EPIGRAM. ' 

Anecdote of Bonnel Thornton -veraified. 
Poor Bonnel, at' noon when just rising from bed, 
Was caught by his aunt, who a homily read 
On the duties of man in this stage of probation, 
And winds it up thus, with more home application : 
^ O you'll shorten your days by these smful delights." 
« True/' Bonnel replied, « but I'll lengthen my nights." M. W. 
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mm. MDiroMf 

End09ed are vereificaftottM qf four articles from the 
w Budget of FFir," wMchj with three or four others inre* 
9ervef are very much at your service. 

Tourej IJ^DOLEJ/CE. 

Friende qfthe ITnUm. 

Amohost themeii, whmt dire diwioiit rbe I 
For " union" one, and one « no union" cries. 
Shame on the seXy that such dbpute began ! 
Ladies are all for union^-^o a man, 

MUm Flint, 

<< Thers goes the beautiful Miss Flinty 

Gallanted by a dashing buck ;-^ 
Pray, who is he ?**— ^ It is, no doubt, 

A 9/iarkf that she has lately struck" 

EPIGRAMS. 

ThelvHiWa Repartee, 
Whev Thelwall was tried for high breach of the laws. 
He whisper'd his counsel, I'll plead my own cause*" 
<< If you dot you'll be haiiged,** muttered Erskine, ^ that's 

true." 
Quick ThelwaU replied, « I'U be hanged if I da" 

The Chafilain'e Toaet. 
LoRn CHve bad invited a party to dine ; 
The cloth was removed, and round went the wine : 
Mirth and wit ruled the hours, when the good humored host 
From the chaplain, in turn, requested a toast. 
The parson, embarrassed, exclaiming to Clive, 
« Alas ! and alack-a-day ! what shall I give ?" 
Clive, filling his glass, cried, << A fine toast 1 think it ; 
' A LASS, and a lack* a-day /' — who would not drbk it ?" 

* A lack of rupM it «Ct<)9P00 ftcvlii^. 
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IifOJfrHLX DRAMATIC Bi,VIEW, 

Oct. 36. Doubtful Son— Maid of the Oaks. 

38. The Kis»— Tom Thumb-CO 

as. Sobs of. Erin (l2>-iSpoilcd ChiW. 
Nov. 3. Sons of Erin— Yes or No ? 

. (I) Tliisanm^ip; fM«e, though prpbftbljr n^yer.iiitf^r^^^d for jr«pre?j^- 
lation by its a^tboc* hai of late yean become a fayorile «a(er(^ii|^ti 
. both in England apd America, Uft thqie who are ditppM^d to |8)lgh jmd be 
merry. It is perhaps easier to tui;B into ridicule tl^, vbich is ,fJMper)fi- 
^tively goody than that which is oply tolerable, or ev$p worthless and,fli;^ 
jpicable. The duke oC ^uckiogbam attempted onty jto.^xpp^ tke^oifior^- 
Uu of his.coutempoi^es in tbe Rebeai;sal,^d hb burlesque, play U w^ 
forgotten with the rubbish ^hicb be satiirilbl : .Fielding ^n Jom IJ^^^fab 
has aimed the shafts pf ridicule 9fL #pme of the fMmitset of iShaksf^^f^va^d 
has constructed.a piece, which may he *s jmmOftaUs thpse jfrkiqh b^ Jmm 
derided. If a few more of the ob^cenicij^ cpuld be'Iof^ped/cpnvtbia^^^qck 
tragedy, it would ** moult no feather.** 

The qnly^noVelty in the representation waa the Neptffe of Mr. Spiller, 
who fiwrly wfiiqoM^^] bis pcedcCiMSorj, the musicians in the prcbcstfe, 
gnd^cyen bb jfriend IHfififc. While , writiug th«fe remarks, the t^(;oll/ectiott 
jof hit vacant, simple Cace and meekness ordeme;inor,baffles.4ll.fUtf9^tt 
j^carry a steady hand. Mr. Robertson -in D»pdU di$coTertd.cQniiderai)le 
^pknt m igivipg effect to mock heroics. Wjt have se^ Mr. Cntwi^le 6up* 
tj|K)f(t ilb^^^belUous Zer/ Grizzle with, more spirit and hnmor thap,beidis- 
;3|4a^.Qn ihis occasion. Mrs. Mills pUys qu<en Vf^Ufla so. much ^n t)it 
jiCy|«4»f,aU l)er otlpr .qucjeps and ladies, t^at i| opt easy $q distiu^ish her 
JmrlesqiiAlioom ber serioas acting. 

^«be.»M>tOr» usually p»rticipate with the audtepce in the laugb.ftt a 
^^tf^csiym, we cecpmraend, by way of reciprocal recreation, the .perform* 
,^i|^ of Chrooonhotoothologos and ^iapiUet travtstje. The last would 
produce profit at well as diversion 

<?) The .Sons of |(rin, a comedy .written by. Mrs. Lefa^^u, (las^much 
i«p^igMMm« of dialogue, ^ abomids |n n»tur4 ,9^^ Hp^J . etpressiont 
jtC.wit and Motiment. The charactttt Are .^11 dri^wn, but npoe of tb^ 
original ; jind all ^ap^ar like old acquaintfQpesy.fhpiifgb n^m^JiUiyf^ 
•before hate seenJhem in tbit tamt nMTie ffi^u^tiptit. ^|^e is ,a cleyer 
tortof oUiman with an eurtYafaot young wife ; a fyfii^pvfibf^^^- 
dt3Voring4o seduce her; two t«iit|me»tal InshmfP* tbe.masur j^idi^e 
man ; a daughter who hat aHtftatcd her f^e^di by an indiKrei^jp^^i- 

WL. I. U 
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4. Doubtful Son — La Pevouse{ revived, J (3) 
6. Iron Chest— La Perouse. 
9. Sons of Erin — Is he a Prince ? (4) 
11. George BarnlYell — La Perouse. 

age ; a literary old naid, falling in love with a young fellow ; an old 
bachelor with more money than he knows what to do with ; a youn^ 
widow full of high spiritt ; a young officer, over head and ears in love 

' and jealousy ; and a French valet die chambre. These different characters 
were generally happy in their respective representatives! Mr. Waring* 
has an Unreasonable fondness for the extravagant, which often leads him 
info misconception of character ; and instead of giving a faithful repre- 
sentation of manners in real life, and iboeimg fashionableyo//^ at UJHes^ his 
acting degenerates into broad farce and mere buffoonery. It is evident 
from Hic. language and sentiments he utters, that Sir Frederick FMamour^ 

1 though a fop and a gallant,, is not intended for an egregious puppy ; but 
a sentimental hypocrite ; who, while he professes friendship, aims at se- 
duction. No woman of c6mmon understanding, (and Mrs. Rivers is sup- 
posed to be one,) could for a moment permit the attentions, much less 
conceive a friendship for such a man as Mr. Waring made him. It could 
never have been necessary to introduce her as a listener behind Fitz, Ed* 
ward and Sir Frederick,' in order to give her an introspection of his char- 
acter and designs. It would most unquestionably be an improvement in 
the representation of the play to let Mr. Young and Mr. Waring exchange 
characters ; both would appear to more advantage, and of course the «x- 
chanie toduidke no robbery. Mr. Spiller gave a most laughable, and not less 
faithful, picture of the French valet, in La JonquiUe* We have often no- 

' ticed his correct personation of Frenchmen, and this public testimony of 
approbation he will please to accept as recompense for the past, and 
earnest for what may be in anticipation. To Mr. Entwisle't Patrick 
O^Slane, we shall only say •* long life to't"— The other characters, not 
particularly noticed, will partake in the general commendation abort 
given, and each can assume such a share as may be thought due to his or 
her individual desert. 

(3) La Perouse,aL pantomimic entertainment fouiided on thertory of the 

' adventurous and unfortunate mariner whose name it bears. Its principal, 

' if not only, merit consists in the beauty of the scenery, for which the pub- 
lic are indebted to Mr. Warrall. As to the action, it is like all other ** se- 

' rious pantoniimes," most insupporubly tiresome Whether well or ill 
performed, we leave to others to determine, who are more enlightened In 
the history of ihe savage, the oran outang, and the wBd bear, than our- 
selves. 
f4) We consider this at oae of the best among modem farces ; aUd after 
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13. Iron Chest-^parkiiess visible* (5) 
16. Lost and Found (6) — Darkness visible. 
18. Lost and Found — Tekeli. 
20. Folly as its flies — Lodoiska. 
the acton are prepared to come on the stage with their paru in their 
&eadi at well as in their pocJtets ^shovXd like to tee it repeated. 
^ (5) Darknest visible) a farce by Theodore J. Hook, author of Teke)i, 
and teveral other popular piecet, is sprinkled preity thickl/ with laugha- 
Ue, though very improbable, incidentt. 

(6) Lott and Found, was first produced at the Lyceum theatre, London, 
in 181 ]. ** It it a comedy of the tentimental kind, but nevertheless is of 
no despicable pretensions. Its plot indeed is the usual gipsey story of a 
lott child, and a father, who has the good fortune to ind him in the fifth 
act. These improbabilities of real life, are unfit for comedy, which* is, or 
ought to be, a representation of those manners which pass under familiar 
observation, and are known to be, just by a comparison with their living 
examples. The characters of this piece had no pi;etension to novelty. An 
old man with the usual portion of lestiness, fnd a young man with the 
customary allowance of generosity ; a gay forward girl, with more senti- 
mcnu than decorum ; and a tricking agent with nothing very original in 
his knavery ; all these are characters not uncommon to the stage. Not- 
withstanding these subtractions from iu merits, this play hat fewer arti- 
ficet of disgutt than many others : The dialogue is spirited, and in parts, 
even elegant— it hat not much of that terseness which Stage dialogue s^- 
quires, but it not deficient in point."* , 

The parts were respectably filled. Mr. Drake in Sir Tftty -^upple wa« 
hot and cold in a breath. He had many claims to approbation, and would 
receive more of ours if he would be content to speak that, and only that, 
which is « set down for him.** ' We would not however with to lessen the 
merit of his own jokes* or deprive jbim of the pleasure of bis extem- 
pore wit ; bpt barely hint that be has all the pleasure to himself! Mr. 
Spiller in Harry Ledger, was, as uspal, agreeable, to say the least In th# 
assumed character of the fashiopable rake, he might have borrowed a little 
of Mr. Waring's customary turbulence, and ^le latter not be a loser. 
The song of ♦* Prime-^bang up" — which he introduced, was exectited • 
-with much neatness, and was loudly and deservedly applauded. Mr. 
Young isk Sir Frederia Flimsy, Mr. Waring in Bustle, (a prcdous pair 
of modern cronies, whose characters are iu some degree indicated by their 
names,) and Mr. Robertson, in Charles Hastings, an officer and ajbeggar, 
acquitted themtelvct very well. We could not ditcover Mr. Robert8*t 
reason for making Old Ledger stoop forward, like a man bent double wlf h 

* La Belle Assembl^e. 
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33 Rich and Poor(7>*-Talc of M]^ry. 
25. Sods of Erin— Forty Thieve*. 

,af» and rfatoautMoi, valett Im ffippoted the n^dfbt of hb rog6efkl too 
heavy to be tupportcd with ao' erect hqd^^ It it pafrkne to ae^ Mra. 
YoBOf ia anf character»aikld|acof ilCvf Si)(||^rec#if«a ffooiJ^i aot^iy 
an irrenttible c^im to attentMm. MmUf^thi^ <* loat apd toadi'' itia aaiigo- 
ed to Mrs. Whcaitly. It would be ni^iiit to ipeak of chit l«dy*a perlbrm- 
wmm witb rigid cnticiim* She it but new to the itofii and hai'mMh to 
learn; bat there Appears to be no naioral obstrwetion in tho way of her 
attaining to respectabtlity ; and if modesty aaad tiawUly htfVi hkherftr ob* 
ecured her talents, their oppositei hare nOt rendered her obnoiiooa to 
censure. 

. (7) An operatic drana m three aots^ by M. G. Lewisi The hiatory 
off thii piece, aod remarltiaD the periMtnance, art n^rtmrily pe er p o u e4 
ttllfiettsaoftth. 

or LITER ARt IVTELLIGENCE, REM ARl^ ABLE XVCI^ElirtS^ 
OrfltUARt NOTICE^, &C. StC. 

ucitif jntdngffirf* ^ 

Xmorigst the numerous English publidjftiori^ received fty 
the late arrivals from Loudon, we have seen iione which, fbi^' 
litorary and moral excellence can compare with the infiu- 
CTice of Literature ufion Society y translated from the French 
of Mad, de Stael HoUtein. This woffc has ohtuned great 
celebrity in Europe. Its^profetiOd object is ^^to examine 
what influence religion, mamvers, and la^a, haye upt>n Hter^ 
nire t and reciprocally, bow far .literattirti fliay Hf^ti lawi, 
thanners, and religion." An edition 6f ffils work will shortly' 
be published by T. B. Wait & Co. Boston. 

Poetical Vagariea^ by George Coiman the Younger, baa 
been republished by Munroe and Francis and C. Wiiliamav 
The book consists of four pieces, endtled, Ode to Wey^ hack' 
neyed Critic^^The Lady of the Wrecks or CaUli Bkmneygig 
^m^Low Ambition^ or the L\ft and Death ofM^. Dai» — 7V<? 
Panon9y ot the Tide 6f a Sh&t. The Lady of the Wreck is 
dedicated to Waltet* Scott, whose poem of /the Ladyofthd 
Lake has furnished Mr. Coiman with a model of style, in his 
attempt as a «* constructdt of the dear firetty Sublime^ and 
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weet little Grand/* Th^ amlitt!»*tf Cttiltetter ftOcf aptJy c- 
Dough be described by the followin|^ lines from hitf Sroad 
Gfin9y substituting his own name for that of I^eter Puidiar-— 
And thu ni Mj of Colmaii to hit foce^ 

Am •tWM, pttt tiat oC Vanbnigk writ--- 
Colman hat often wanttd grtutf 
But Im hM never wsMcd f«lr. 
A poem entitled* T^Ae Portrait^ delivered befiure the Wteh* 
ington Society of Newburyport^ by Jphn Piei*pootr £&%, has 
been lately publisliedf by Bradford and Read, Boston. It con- 
tains many passages which display much poetic fervor and 
brilliant imagination. As a specimen, we extract the con- 
cluding lin^s, not as the best in the poem, but as the least 
tinctured with political asperity. We pray that the melan- 
choly picture they present misy never have esuateace but in 
the poet's imagination^ 

When on ^ r^iQ• of Padmyra't waUi, 

Through fleecy clouds, the sober mooaligfat falls, 

TremUing among the iTy leaves, that shade 

The crumUhig^arcb, and tooken cbfonaade^ 

Am some lone b^ (bat gives hit silver ht&t 

To float, dtsheveU'd, on the s^hing afr. 

While glories, long departed, rush alon^ 

Pour on the ear of night, in mournful song, 

The fond remembrance of thau splendid day. 

When round Longinus* temples twin'd the bay. 

When on those tbw'rs, the beams of science shone, 

:And prmces kneePd *Otaiid Zenobia's throne ;— 

Some foture mmstrel thuvhis lyre shall sweep. 

Where glides Potomae to the a«ire deep. -Ml. 
** Where now these nuns moulder on the gr<^nd, 

Where Desolation wa^Es her silent round. 

The siipp'ry serpent drags his sianous trail. 

To marble cohimns clings the Hiitif sfiaily 

The solemn raven eroaks, th^ xrioket sings ; 

And bats and owlets flap their sooty wuiig;S ;^ 

Once a proud temple rose, with front snUhir*, 

By wisdom rear*d, to brave the shocks of tiifle, * 

And consecrated to the smiFin^ Three, 

Rbligion, PiACE, and Civil Libertv. 

lu earliest priests, in stainless robes array'd. 

By no threats daunted, by no arts betray*d, 
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He'er let the center nor the olive drop, 
Thoagh clouds luid tempesu brooded o'er its top. 
Time brought their pious labors to a close :-^ 
Others succeeded^ — and new scenes arose : 
The hov'ring tempesu fell upon its walls, 
The brooding doods were wetcomM to itshalls, 
The shudd'ring altars felt the fires of hell, 
The ohve withered, and the censer fell. 
The columns broke, the trembling arches frown*d, 
Th0 Temple sunk, and ruin stalks around. 

Mr. Lathrop's Comfiendioiu Treatise on the Use of Glober 
and of Ma/isj we are happy to hear, meets with general ap- 
probation and has already been introduted into a number of 
our most respectable academies. The authors, from whose 
works he- has compiled his Compendium, are of high repu- 
tation, and we hope the product of their labors, condensed 
iivto a volume of convenient size and price, vnW be found ex- 
tensively beneficial to the studciit and teacher of geography 
and astranomy. 

A new Begister, political, military, literary, ecclesiastical, 
and masonic, is announced for publication by ^Ir. Lathrop. 
The design is on a liberal scale, and, if well executed, can- 
not fail of being interesting and use^ful. 

A society was incorporated by the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts at their last session, by the ns^me of The American 
Antiquarian Society, lis object is to collect and preserve the 
most authentic ancient documents and memorials, aod to ex- 
cite new investigations and researches, upon whatever relates 
to the aborigines of America, aj;id Uie subsequent discovery 
jmd history of the country. Issliah Thomas, Esq. of Worces- 
ter, is chosen president. 

SUmar&aHe SnciHentK, o^c. s 

Military Execution. — At Plattsburgh, on tJ>e 15th Oct. 
Richard Henion, a private in the IStlixegiroent of the U. S. 
army, was shot in pursuance of his sentence for desertion to- 
wards the enemy. John Wilson, uijder the same sentence 
was reprieved. At four o'clock the coavictb, attended by 
Rev. Mr. Rowley, of the Baptist church, and Draver, of the 
Methodist church, followed by all the prisoners in the provost 
guard, were marched (accompanied by the y\\\\^\c of the Jine 
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playing the dead march in Saul) to the place of txeciition, 
when the front of the guard wheeled to the ri^htand left, and 
the two unfortunate men were marched forward to the butt, 
and kneeled on their coffins, when Rev. Mr. Rowley made a 
most affecting prayer, atid the clergy bid their charges adieu 
— and Wilson (whom it h^d been thought proper to spare) 
was rcnioved " tuidcr the color that only one could be execut- 
ed at the same time^'-^Henlon then kneeled, and suffered the 
sentence of the law at half-past 4, by the usual means— im- 
mediately after which Wilson was brought forward, and the 
pardon read to him, which was received with great apparent 
contrition by the unfortunate man, and satisfaction by the sur- 
rounding troops ; it was then read to the head of each corps 
^ there assembled, wh^n they respectively wheeled off and 
marched to their posu». 

Suicide. — In Salem, John V. White, aged 32, went into 
sn apothecary's shop, and inquired for laudanum, a large bot- 
tle of which being placed on the counter, he requested leave 
to look at and judge of it, which the unsuspicious apothecary 
permitted ; when raising the bottle to his mouth, he took three 
or four swallpws before the bottle could be wrested from him : 
Being told he had swallowed enough to destroy him, he repli- 
ed be wished to die ; and in four hours after he was a corpse, 
notwithstanding the emetics, which were forcibly and almost 
immediately adtninistered, operated freely. 

iS^itttar^ Boticeir«««Z)e«rtiif in tit nniui^ •csten. 

GEOR9IA. — In Savannah, Ebenezer Nichols, of Oanbury, 
Con.— Dr. William Linscott, of Alford, Mass. — Dt. iV^chael 
W. Hughes, 28. 

Maryland. — In Baltimore, capt. Sylvanus Long", late 
commander of the privateer Rosse, of the wounds he received 
when he captured the Princess Amelia packet — Mrs. Knox, 
wife of the 9ev. Samuel Knox. 

New York— In New-York, Mrs. Mary Bri&Pdale, 90. ^- 
mong her descendants she left two of the fifth generation ; 
a grand-daughter, a great grand-daughter, and a great great 
grand-daughter, attended her funeral — Garrit G. Livitigston, 
Esq. of Hackinsak, 60 — Johp Kemp, LL. D. professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy in Columbia colleges 

RuoDK Island. — In Providence, Hon. David LcoiJard 
Barnes, 52, judge of the district court of the U. S. for Rhode 
Island district — Mrs. Priscilla Norman, 95— Col. Jeremiah 
Olney, 63, collector of the customs of that district, and presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati society of Rhode Island ; a revolutioo- 
arjr patriot, axid a companion in arms with Wa3hington. 
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Ca]rsiscTipiiT.-rAt Nc»^ch, on Sunday, 25th Oct. His 
Excell^iof RoOcBn Gmswo^Dy LL. JD. govf^Knpr of the 
iMtQt agiefi 41.. His renmos were the day fbUuwii\|^ removed 
from JKorwiolii (where be hud been detained by sickness) to 
Us iate JKwdeci^e inlf me. Thie corpse was met at the north 
^^ 4>f tfie wmh hf a Imrg^ coneonrae of citizens, who walked 
4n i^rocesmn to the townadjoMns* The shops were all shut 
'i^utkfe^is iBiispeiided-«p^miDUte guns fired from fort Tmm* 
fboU, tod the vesseto in the hacbor displayed their flags half- 
«sast, as a testuiuNual of res|iect to the 4eceased — In En- 
field, Hon- Eliphalet Teny^In Mansfield, Nathaniel Skid-' 
4w,9$,a»dMra. ThaDkful Thomson, 100; they had been/ 
neighbors lasMy yeanh ^^^ within a few hours of each other, 
and .left a iiosteiity to the fourth generation — In Weatheics- 
field, capt Charles Bulkeley, 78. 

MAS$A<efli7SETT8.-^Ia NewhjBiyport, Made Fitz, Esq. 76 : 
In X7s$ he was a soldier iir the army of his country, and 
foujght ag^unst its French and savage foes ; during the revo* 
luUcmary'war, he served on a committee of safety ; and lat- 
terly :ia the legislature of the state— .In Andover, Mrs. Phebe 
PhillipSf relict of the late lieutenant gx)vemor Samuel Phil- 
lips -K-In Scituatt, Hon. Nathan Gushing, aged 70, celebrated 
,ia the history of Massachusetts-— In Salem, Mrs. Martha 
AahtQU,.^7, tnemost aged resident in that town— In Cam- 
bridge, Nathaniel Jarvis, 81 — In Pittsfield Edward Perry, 82 
-<9>In Milton, Mrs. Hannah Blake, 75— In Charlestown, widow 
Rebecca Gcnrham, 69— In Mansfield, William Dean, 31— -In 
Readmg, Ichabod Paisker, Esq. tote of Wobum— In Beverly 
Capt. Asa Brown, 65— 4n Quincy, Mr. John Billings, sa — In 
HiBgham, Mrs. Martha Wbiton, 67-^In Boston, Joseph Bos- 
son, 39 ; Mrs. Rebecca Hadley, 24 ; Mrs. Judith C. Hunt- 
ingtoo, 22 ; Mrs. Abigail Jenkins, €8 ; Nathaniel T. Tilden, 
M ; Amos Green, merchant, 33 ; Stephen Davis, merchant, 
2^ ; Mrs. Saimb Carney, 44 ; Mrs. Maiy Gardner ; Mrs. 
Mary J. Turner, 32; Mrt. Elizabeth Speiir, 27; On the 
15th inst. imiversally lamenteid, Thomas C. Amory, £,sq. 4S ; 
ta respeK^ble mercbafit, who in the widely extended circle of 
his friemls was habitually a bene&ctor, tenderly sympa- 
thiziiif^ jp raorro%;s ; happy in discovering the means, and ' 
ready in the appl^tioo, of relief; munificent in using Uie 
fruits of his industry ; impartuig consolation, by his presence 
fiiidi:ouiisela, where riches were useless. He avoided any 
public sta^m: but was. always prompt.in performing the du- 
tiea«fadtiaeD. -^ 
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POLYANTHOS. 

FOR DECEMBER, 1812. 



We diall never ^arj the honors which wit and learning obtain in any other caiue, if 
we ean be Bumbered among the writers who haVe giren ardor to rirtae and contidenoc 
to troth. Dr» Jokruoru 



FOR rHB POLrANTHOS, 

HISTORICAL SK£TCH£S,...M. IL 

The annexed Plate is a representation of the bridge over 
Pawtucket river, tlie falls, and the surrounding scenery. The 
•village of Pawtucket is about four miles north of Pi-ovidence, 
and forty southerly of Boston. The river Pawtucket, some- 
times called Blackstone's river, has here a beautiful fall of 
water, directly over which is the bridge, h*iilt on the line which 
divides the states of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The 
fall of the water is about fifty feet. It passes through several 
chasms in a rock, which extends diametrically across the bed 
of the river, and serves as a dam to the water. This scene, 
though now charming and romantic beyond description, is 
less so than formerly ; mills have been erected on the falls • 
which with the spouts and channels that have been construct- 
ed to carry the water to the respective wheels, has diminished 
the native beauty of the scene. 

There are twenty-four cotton factories in this village, which 
keep In constant use more than twenty thousand spindles^ 
The machinery for saving labor is very curioutj, and extreme- 
ly usefuh The iron works are also in great repute, and prof-^ 
itable to the proprietors. 

VOL. I. 15 
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LETTERS OJ\r MTTHOLOGT. 

TRAKSLATBD FROM THE 7RENCH OF C. A. DBMOVST^R. 

(Continued /rampage fS.J 
LETTER V. 

- 1 AM not gdag to elect myself into an umfMre of mitriiBO- 
nial quarrelsi but I mint discourse to you a little upon the 
domestic broils of Jupiter and Juno. The latter has been 
universally accused of bitterness, pride, and jealousy ; su£^ 
fer me to produce one instance out uf a thousand.«-^uiHter 
loved lo, the daughter of Inachus. lo was not ungrateftil ; 
Jupiter was faithful. Alas ! men are always more xonstuH 
as lovers than as husbands. Furious at this preference, Juno 
descend^ frcMh heaven, and slily approached the retreat of 
her rival. Jufuter having foreseen it, changed lo into a cow. 
Suspecting the transformation, Juno demanded the cow i£ 
her husband, who resigned it with regret ; the queen then 
confided it to the care of her faithful Argus. T^wjA this 
worthy gentleman had a hundred eyes, their aid wi^ wor^ 
nothing ; Love sees better ^ith two than Jealousy wftlt a 
thousand. * /- 

Argus never slept but in that faahion which is vulgarly 
termed a dog's sleep ; and in shcirt, he only closed half his 
eyes. MeiPcury drew near to him ; some pe<^le wf that he 
played <m his flute several pieces of old French musiCf oth- 
era that he read to him a modem Englkhfilay ; be that as it 
may, however. Mercury made him shut all his eyes, and sleep 
in every part. Juno, in deep despair, changed her servant 
mto a peacock, and reserved hb numerous eyes upon his 
plumage. Ever since that period she hf^ always driven two 
peacocks in her car. 

Meanwhile poor lo, tormemed by the Furies, traversed 
the Mediterranean and arrived in Egypt, where Jupiter re- 
stored her to her pristine shape. It was here that she brought 
Epaphus into the world ; 'and it is here that she has been a^ 
dored under the name of Isis, and represented under the form 
of a woman with the head of a cow. 
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JuBo miked a kmg timei but Jupiter turned her into jest, 
and gave out that he was going to marry Platea» daughter of 
Asepua. At this dbtracttog intelii|g;ence, afid quite beidde 
iierseli; Juno ra&» fall upon the betrothed virgin, and teanng 
off her reil and robes, found under them the trunk of a tree, 
cut imo the figure of Platea. After a moment of mortifioa* 
tiim and shame, Juno blushed, Jupiter laughed ; a kiss was 
•xchanged, and peace made. Vulcan, the sde fruit of their 
mioKh owed his birth to this reconciliation. 

Assuredly it ia with good reason that Jmio is accused of 
jaidouty, but every one renders juatice to her wisdom. Kev* 
ortheless, tbough notorious ior the most severe virtue, she 
contrived to have two cMldi^n, of whmn Jupiter was not the 
ftther. She had always been barren, but following the ad« 
vke of ApoUo, her family physician, she ate a dish of wild 
aallad at the cetestkd banquet, conceived Hebe, and was de- 
fivertdof her Uie same insunt. 

Bebe ^ as the amiable goddess of Youth ; her hand dis- 
tributed Uie nectar at the table of the gods ; but these mas- 
ters^ the universe were more frequently intoxicated by the 
skeet brightness of her eyes, than by the sparkling beverage 
Itey drank frooa^tke cup. 

Not satisfied with one miracle, Juno wished to try anoth- 
er. Piqued to find that Jupiter had singly produced Mi- 
nerva, she consulted the goddess Flora upon the means of 
effecting a similar production. Flora discovered to her a 
Sower, the mere touch of which would complete her project. 
Juno touched it, and Mars came into the world. 
' The place in whieh Juno enjoyed the utmost glory was the 
city of Argos. Hi^ feasts were celebrated there by the sac- 
rifice of a hecatomb ; that is to say, a hundred bulls. The 
goddess was represented upon a brilliant car, drawn by pea- 
cocks ; she held a sceptre in her hand, and her brow was 
crowned with lilies and roses. 

Near^ti^iemi^ fiowed a fmmtain, the water of which she 
took eveiy year. We hear much of the waters of Spa, For- 
{^8» Piombiieresy fee. j we are toMi thpy restore health, but 
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those of Argos renewed youth and virginity. What a pity 
that such a spring does not exist in our days 1 - 

Juno presided over marriages and labors, under the name 
of Lucina. 4L*he feasts which were celebrated to her honor 
at Rome were called the luficrcalia. During these feasts, 
two or three naked fellows, uttering discordant cries, ran a« 
gainst the Roman women, striking their stomachs and thor 
hand^, to prevent miscarriages. The instrument ifaed for 
this discipline was the skin of a goat, which they pretended 
had once been worn by Juno. 

I have forgotten to speak to you of Iris, her confidant and 
messenger. Grateful for her services, the goddess trans- 
ported her to the heavens ; she gave her wings, and clothed 
her in a violet- colored robe, the brightness of which leaves in 
the sky a track of light, called by mortals the rainbow. 

And now, my Emilia, let us return to the Thunderer. One 
fine morning Jupiter, overcome with a ferocious headHKh^ 
ordei*ed Yv^ican to open his head, upon which Minerva leap- 
ed out, completely armed» 

In these time^ the foreheads of men are no longer brought* 
tO' bed } but I am told that they often inditate, by certain 
signs, ^vllen their ladies are in the straw. I have learned this 
singular circumstance from some of the initiated, the testi- 
mony of whom is fdunded upcm long experience, and who 
carry about \ii\h them authept^c proofs of that which tiiey 
advance. 

Minerva took the arts under her protection ; she invmited 
writing, painting, and embroidery., But the work upon 
"^hich she prided herself most i/fras tapestry, and she excell- 
ed in it. Arachne having pretended to equal her in thb spe- 
cies of weaving, received a blow from the shuttle upmi her 
fingers, and was changed into a spider. The talents which 
she preserves ypder thjs ne^ form, make us regret the loss 
of those she exercised formerly. 

Minerva was a musician also ; she played the flute ; but 
as that instrument spoils the mouth, and fatigues the lungs, 
fhe threw it ipto ^he fountaiQ yfhev^ ^he }^d been ^ra^win^ 
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water to refresh herself. You need not be told that Miner- 
va's appearance was very unlike that oC our Parisians. She 
i& represented with a helmet on her head, a lanqe in her hand, 
lier breast covered with a cuirass, and her arm defended bjr 
her segis, upcm which may be seen the head of Medusa. 

Ui^rtunately for Medusa she was the most beautiful of 
the three Gorgons who reigned together over the Gorgonian 
Isles. Distracted with her charms, ^d unable to bend ei- 
ther her heart or her vktue, Neptune surprised and violated 
her'in the temple of Minerva. The outraged goddess chang- 
ed the locks of Medusa into serpents, and had her head en- 
graven upon her aegis. 

Sometimes the helmet of Minerva is surmounted by a 
young owl, and they place near her sometimes a cock, the 
symbol of courage, and sometimes an owL It Was into this 
bird that Nictimene was changed for having an incestuous 
intercourse with her father. The misfortune of Nictimene 
and of Medusa attest the chastity of Minerva. She gave a 
stronger proof of it at the expense of Tyfesias, whom she 
struck blind, because he had seen her when she was in a 
bath. 

You will be easily persuaded that Minerva remained a 
virgin through eternity. For my own part, I dare neither 
assert nor combat so delicate an opinion ; all I know for cer- 
tain is,, that she as well as Vesta presided over virginity. 

At the celebration of her feasts, virgins rather in the wane 
of th^ir charms, divided themselves into different brigades, 
armed with sticks and stones ; then sounding a charge, they 
fell with fury upon ope another. The first who perished in 
the action was regarded as infamous, and they threw her 
body into the water ; while they led in triumph her who, 
without yielding, had received the most wounds. Thus the 
most celebra;^"d faces in these regions were the most dis- ' 
$gured. 

It is supposed that the feasts established in Lybia, on the 
borders of the Tritonian marsh, were transferred to Athens 
when Minerva gave her name to that city. Neptune had 
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diluted this honor with her. In order to terminate theiir 
difference, it was mutually agreed that the patruiage of the 
infant town should belong to that one of the two who i^iould 
produce the thing most useful to the inhabitants. Neptunt 
created the htmt^ Minerya the olive. The olive obtained 
the prise.«*-It is thus I should haye adjudged it, for that tree 
is the symbol of peace. Loving you, mj Emilia^ I secretly 
prefer the myrtle to the laurel ; and the myrtk rarely fiour^ ' 
ishes but under the shade of the olive. 

Minerva had a temfde in the citadel of Athens, and ^oth« 
er in that of Troy. It b there that she was adored under the 
name of Pallas, as president of cdmbais. The Trojans gave 
her statue the name of the Palladium^ and preserved it with 
the most scrupulous care. This little figure was mad^ of 
the bones of Pelops, the ancient king of Pek^xmesus ; it was 
made to move like a puppet) a circumstance oak;^lated to 
iiMfMre the simple Trojan women witli infinite veneratkxi. 
The men regarded this figure as the fledge of their coun* 
try*s security. When the Greeks beseiged Tn^, Ulysses 
and Diomed l^vmg penetrated by a subterranean passage 
into the temple of Minerva, carried off the Palladium^ and 
the city shortly afterwards submitted to her conquerors. 

. This event recalls to my mind a piece of news which in- 
terests me deeply. Report says, that durii% a whole twclve«> 
month the pruice of Cythera, with his army of Loves, has laid 
close seige to you. Your iatc^is like that dk lUon r Cupid's 
success or disappointment depends solely on your heart ; be» 
fore you are reduced that must be stolen. Thus I fear the 
seige will last terribly long. Alas ! ypur vestal reserve con- 
vinces me that Love has not yet taken the Palladium.~Adieu 
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THE MIRROR OF FJSBlOM 

in A SBllXES OF LfiTTBRS FROM A GEMTLBMAN OF BAKK 
AW1> TASTe, TO A LADY OF qUALITY* 

( Continued from fiage 79 J 

LETTER III. 

Ik introducing ^ur ladyship to the wardrobe of an Israel- 
itish woman of fiEtshiony I lay before your eyefi^ garments of 
more graceful form and costly fabric than it would-be in the 
power of all the milliners from Cheapside to Hyde-Park 
Comer to display. 

Both men and women wore their hair in luxuriant length 
and thickness ; and we find from JTosephus, that the guard 
de corfis of the magnificent king Solomon powdered their 
heads with gold dust, so that their locks emulated the tresses 
of the fabled deity of the sun, whose tresses gleamed with 
yellow radiance.^ 

The vestments of the Jewish ladies were of the most splen- 
did materials. We find in many passages of their sacred re- 
cords mention made of « their robes of gold of Ophir," their 
^ raiment of needle-work/' their «< party colored tunics and 
embroidery," and their " azure sandals '* 

Among the ornaments belonging to the belles of Solomon's 
court, looking-glasses are enumerated. At least so the Vul- 
gate translates the answering word in Isaiah ; but by the 
connection in which it stands it should rather mean some 
kind of vestures, and it is so explained in the Septuagint by 
garment 8 that one might set through^ Such a garment Men- 
ander (a certain Greek poet) denominates a tranafiarent vest ;- 
the Latins call it a glassy vestment ; and Horace hiforms us 
it was made from a manufacture of Coos, and so very thin 
that the person wearing it appeared almost naked. Your la- 
dyship must be aware that it is not now necessary to send to 
the Isle of Coos lor these cob-web veils, ^< Which would 
conceal and yet all charms reveal." Our gauzes, laces, pa- 
tent-nets, fine muslins, and a thousand other gossamer ca- 
l^rices ^ the loom, aie more than sufiicient to prove that our 
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fair ones need not travel to Greece for Cypress lawns to 
^ade yet discover their beauties. Lady Wortly Montague 
mentions the existence of this garment of transparency when 
she was in the East ; she tells that it was a kind of chemiecj 
made of fine white silk gauze/ clasped at the neck with a 
jewel) but it was so thin that both the shape and color of the 
bosom were distinctly seen beneath its surface. 

The fair Israelites also wore trowsers, like the Turkish la- 
dles, of fine cotton, of purple or rose-color, brocaded with 
gold or silver flowers. The tunic, of variegated stufls and 
Embroidery, covered this part of the dress ; and then came 
the tablet (as our translators term it,) or girdle, which was 
usually set with precious stones. Above all, as occasion re- 
quired, they wore a loose mantle of purple or scarlet, reach- 
ing to the feet, and often training on the ground. 

The veils ^ith which these eastern beauties shaded their 
charms were sometimes composed of opaque materials, so 
as to baffle the curious eye. In this case their texture was 
fine linen, or cotton, covered with the most magnificent nee- 
dle-work ; but at other times their veils resembled the trans- 
parent garment of Coos, and rather softened than obscured 
the brilliance of their beauty. A lover of Palestine sings of 
his mistress, when covered with one of these filmy head- 
dresses :— « Thine eyes are like those of a dove behind thy 
veil !" 

Mufflers, or murlins, were a species of veil which wrapped* 
the body from head to foot. It was very graceful because of 
the elegance of its folds ; but, like the mantilla of the Span- 
ish dames, might often be the means of paying clandestine 
visits inimical to the purity of the wearer. Hence we won- 
der not at the displeasure which the prophet Isaiah manifests 
at this part of the Jewish enrobing. 

Braiding, curling, and plaiting the hair was practised by 
the fair of Palestine, as much as it is the style of your lady- 
ship's dressing-room. Their fine tresses were interwoven 
with head-bands or ribbons, with strings of pearls and thick 
threads of gold. Crisping pins, or rather bodkins of gt)ld or 
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silver surmounted with jewels, fastened the locks up which 
we would confine with combs. Kerchiefs, cawls, turbansi 
and mitres, usualljr furnished this fair foundation ; and by 
turning to your ladyship's repository of fashion, you can ea* 
sily explain the different head-dresses by drawing forth its 
likeness. You have kerchiefs of the same fonn and material 
wKh those worn by the loveliest daughter of Solomon. They 
were of fine embroidery in pattern and border ; . the cawls 
were gold or silver nets, which gracefully confined the hair ^ 
the turban is the same as we see on the heads of our own fair 
habited a la Turque ; and the mitre is nothing more than the , 
tiaray oi^ diadem, decorated with jewels of every hue and 
clime. 

Borders, or rows of gold or jewels, ai'e mentioned as « the 
adornment of the cheeks of the Jewish bride." They were 
like the strings of pearls which the Persian ladies wear, be- 
ginning on the forehead, and descending the cheeks and un- 
der the chin, as if their whole faces were set in pearls. You 
must remember the style of head-dress of the time of Henry 
VIII. exhibited in the beautiful portrait of your lovely rela- 
tive and likeness, Anne Bullen, at your father's house. The 
pearls in that coiffure almost form a frame to the face, and, 
I should suppose, must have been much in the taste of this 
Jewish and Persian fashion. 

The shoes, or sandals, were an essential part of the fair Is- 
raelite's dress. They consisted of a sole, often edged with 
gold, and strapped on the foot with azure straps, embroidered 
or thickly studded with sparkling gems. These splendid 
dames also wore jeweled bracelets for the ancles, hung with 
little silver spangles of a form and consistency to strike on 
each other in moving, and so make a tinklbig or music when 
they stepped. 

In short, the dress of one Jewish lady of quality would 
have been sufficient to have made the fortune of any modern 
vender of jewellery. They wore nose-rings, ear-rings, 
bracelets, armlets, anclelets, girdles, fillets, necklaces, JJcc, 

vot. I. 16 
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Ice. and all of the most dazzling and costly stones. One or* 
nament of theirs was particularljr extrayi^ant and graceful-— 
three strings, or chains, pendent from round their neck, even 
to their feet. In one lady of high rank we read that the first 
chain nmTbf large pearls, the second of emeralds of the fin* 
est green, and the third of alternate diamonds and rubies* 
Their fingers were also covered with rings, to which they at- 
tributed talismanic virtues as well as ornament. 

But the most extraordinary appendage is yet to be named-— 
a golden casket of perfumes, four inches in thickness and 
breadth, suspended from the neck upon the breast ; it was 
usually covered with sparkling gems, and perforated on all 
sides to allow the fragrance within to make its way to breathe 
its perfume over the wearer. 

The Jewish ladies like our modem fair, knew not the use 
pf pockets, but appropriated for the purpose oi holding thmr 
handkerchief and purse an emboidered bag, which their virrit- 
ers call a ^crifi^ but we a ridicule. 

In many respects these fair daughters of the Jordan, re* 
sembled those of the Thames ;' but in one adherence to na- 
ture they certainly exceeded the sincerity of our dellea. 
They never used paint of any description, excepting dying 
the eye-lids, as is yet the practice in Turkey. 

Like them, my lovely countess, you are content to display 
the rosy or the lilted cheek ; and secure in the native lustre 
of your polished skin, in the divine brightness of your dovc'^ 
eycB Bhining behind the veil of your jetty loeksy you need not 
the factitious aids of art. 

In my next I shall present to your ladyship the virgins of 
more northern nations ; but meanwhile I must intreat you to 
believe that no virgins, not even those of Mahomet's paradise^ 
can draw one moment from your feet your faithful 

Paris. 
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A COURSE OF 

LECTURES OK KATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

BT y. LATHROPj ^Utl, A, U. 

"I-ECTURE THE SECOND. 

ON MECHANICS. 

In the blissful fields of Eden^ ere forbidden knowledge 
made our first parents wise at the cost of innocence and hap- 
pinesS) their ingenuity was not required to procure bread for 
subsistence, or habitations for shelter. Ever since disobedi* 
ence to the divine command) involved Adam and his posterity 
in a common doom, food and raiment have been attainable but 
by labor and industry. Life, forfeited by guilt, is prolonged 
only by the sweat of the brow; and from the moment, when 
our progenitors quitted the gates of Eden, man became oblig- 
ed to toil for the indispensable necessaries of existence. No 
branch of the family of science therefore can boast a pedigree 
of higher antiquity than mechanics. 

The earliest inhabitants of the globe were pi^ctical philos- 
ophers ; and without knowing or examining principles, were 
ingenious mechanics, and successful cultivators of the soil. 
Scarcely had the death of Abel furnished the second article 
in the history of human transgression, before we find his mur* 
derer building a city, and the tuneful Jubal recorded as the 
father of all such as handle the harp and the organ ; and thb 
advance in music and architecture was made in the life*tiroe 
o^ our first parent, and prior to the general worship of the 
Creator, by the different tribes and families of mankind. 

We read of ships sailing on the waters of the Mediterrane- 
an as early as the days of Jacob ; the Philistines, in the time 
of Saul, more than 1000 years brfore Christ, carried 30,000 
chariots into the field of battle ; knd about the same period, 
Ammon's navy on the Red sea, was furnished with sails. Com 
mills were of early invention, for in Deuteronomy we find it 
was not lawful for any man to pledge « the upper or the 
Aether mill-stone," end Jeremiah, who went down to the pot 
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ter's house, and *^ wrought a work on the wheels," exhibited 
a type of God's absolute powpr in disposing of nation^. 

The works of Archimedes who flourished about ;^00 years ' 
before the nativity of our Savior, would alone afford materials 
for a volume ; some of his discoveries, appear so much above 
the reach of men, that many of the modems, says Adams, 
have foimd it more easy to doubt their existence than to imi- 
tate th^m. His name still stands foremost in the science of 
mathematics. By his mechanical knowledge, he alone, for 
three successive years, baffled the attempts of the Romans, 
and supported the tottering towers of Syracuse. Marcellus 
admired the superior skill and wisdom of Archimedes, and 
instructed the Romaii troops to respect his safety. The im- 
patience of a soldier proved fatal to his valuable life, and the 
generous victor, having found his wish to preserve it unavail- 
ing, wept over the tomb of the heroic philosopher. He even 
prolonge4 his power of preserving, after death, and conse- 
crated his name as a talisman of safety tp every person by 
whom it was borne. 

It would be an endless task to enumerate the instances of 
the mechanical abilities of the ancients. Greece and Italy 
are filled with monuments and ruins, which assist us in estb- 
mating^ the resources, the inventive faculties, and the civic 
as well as the military virtues of (hose once illustrious coun^- 
tries. 

Mechanics, is a mixed mathematical science, that treats of 
forces, motions, and moving powers, with their effects in mar 
. chines, &c. It is distinguished by Sir Isaac Newton intp 
practical apd rational : the former treats of the mechanical 
powers^ apd of their yarious combinations ; the latter, or ra- 
tional mechanics, comprehends the whole theory and doctrine 
of forces, vith the motions and effects of them. Of this sci- 
ence, Qallileo laid the best foundation, when he inveistigated 
the descent of heavy bodies ; and since his time, by the assist- 
ance of new methods of computation, a great progress has 
been made, especially by Newton, in his Principia, which is 
^ general treatise on rational and practical i^echanics in it^ 
l^vrgesf ei^tept. 
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In treating of machines, we should consider the weight 
that is to be raised, the power by which it is to be elevated, 
and the instrument or engine by which this effect is to be pro- 
duced. And, in treating of these, there are two principal 
problems that present themselves : the first is, to determine 
the proportion which the power and weight ought to have to 
each other, that they may just be in equiiibrio ; the second 
is, to determine what ought to be the proportion between the 
power and weight, that a machine may produce the greatest 
effect in a given time. 

It is manifest, that this is an enquiry of the greatest im- 
portance, though few have jreated of it. When the power 
is only a little greater than what is sufficient to sustain the 
weight, the motion usually is too slow ; and though a greater 
weight be raised in this case, it is not sufticient to compensate 
for the loss of time. On the other hand, when'the power is 
much greater than what is sufficient to sustain the weightf 
this is raised in less time ; but it may happen that this is not 
sufficient to compensate for the loss arising from the small- 
ness of the load. It ought therefore to be d. termined when 
the product of the weight multiplied by its velocity, is the 
greatest possible ; for this product measures the effect of the 
engine in a given time, which is always the greater in pro- 
portion both as the weight is greater, and as its velocity is 
greater. 

The mechanical powers which are used in aid of the wants 
and weakness of man, are, the lever, the wheel and axle, the 
pulley, the inclined plane, the wedge, and the screw. 

THE LEVER 

Is the first and simplest of the mechanical powers. It is a 
straight inflexible bar, supposed to be void of all gravity when 
mathematically considered ; but in practice, possessed, of 
weight and flexibility. 

There arc three circumstances which particularly demand 
Uttention in a lever, the fulcrum or prop by which it is sup- 
ported, the power to raise the weight, and the weight to be 
msed or sustained. It mijst be premised that the weights 
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*re always supposed to act at right aogles unless otherwise 
expressed. 

There are three iinds of levers which take their names 
from the difference in the relative situation of the weighty 
power, fulcrum, or prop. 

The first kind of lever is that where the fulcrum is between 
the power and the weight. The pari& on the different sides 
of tlie prop are called the arms of the lever ; and the shorter 
arm should be made so thick and heavy as just to balance 
the longer arm ; the lever being thus in cquilibrio with itseif, 
may be considered without weight We wiU suppose the 
longer ai*m divided into 6 equal parts, and the distance of the 
weight from the fulcrum of the shorter arm is exactly equal 
to one of these parts, so that the whole lever may be consider- 
ed as divided into seven equal parts. 

Now, from the proposition just explained to you, it is clear 
that the power gained by this lever, or added to the natural 
strength or force of the agent, is increased in propoition as 
the one arm b longer than the other. 

The resistance is as much nearer to the fulcrumy as the 
power is lighter than the resistance. A man, therefore, who 
can without the help of any machine support one hundred 
Veight, will be enabled by this lever to support six hundred* 
As in this lever the fulcrum may be placed exactly at an 
equal distance between the power and the weight, or nearer 
to the one than the other, it is clear that the power and the 
weight may counterbalance each other, when equal, or when 
the one exceeds or is exceeded by the otlier, according to the 
different situations of the fulcrum. For there will be an 
equilibrium in a straight lever of any kind, when the powef 
is to the weight, as the distance of the weight from the ful- 
crum is to the distance of the power from the fulcrum. Thus 
the arm of a pair of scales, is supported in exact equi&brio, 
and is a lever of thd first kind, its fulcrum being in the mid* 
die between the weight in one scale, and the power to over- 
come it in the other. The steelyard is also a lever of the first 
kind, in which the fulcrum is placed near the weighty and the 
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power is applied at certain distances from it, until sai cquili* 
brium is produced between the power and weight ; by which 
means, the weight of different bodies are ascertained by th^ 
use of one weight only, of known value, and adapted to thp* 
graduations on the beam of the instrument. In the hydro- 
static balance of Dearborn, the lever, with respect to theoryf 
becomes so near nullity of weight, that the power of one hun- 
dreth part of a grain is sufficient to disturb its equilibrium, 
and challenge a counterpoise. 

The hammer leter is also a lever of the first kind, differ- 
kig from it in nothing but its form. Its name is derived from 
its use, that of drawing a nail out of wood by a hammer. 
Suppose the shaft of a hammer to be five times as long as 
the iron part which draws the nail, the lower part resting on 
the board as a fulcrum ; then by pulling backwards the end 
of the shaft, a man will draw a nail with one fifth part of th« 
power that he must use to pull it out with pincers ; in which 
case the nail would move as fast as his hand, but with the 
hammer the hand moves five times 'as much as the nail, by 
ihe time that the nail is drawn out 

In the second kind of lever, the weight is between the ful- 
crum and the power ; or the prop is at one end, the power 
at the other, and the weight between them. In this lever, as 
in jthe one of the first order, the nearer the weight is to the 
prop, or the farther the power from the prop, the greater is 
the effect. 

In the third kind of lever, the power is between the ful- 
crum and the weight ; it may be considered as the second 
kind reversed, for the power in this must exceed the weight 
fts much as the distance of the latter from the fulcrum ex- 
ceeds that of the power from the fulcrum. 

If you examine the instruments in general use, you will 
find, that most of them are levers of one or the other denom- 
ination. Thus, a pair of pincers is made up of two levers of 
the first kind whose centre of motion is the rivet. The pow- 
er is applied at the handles to press them together, and there- 
by compresft the body as a weight at tlie opposite ends. In 
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this case, if the distance of the power in both levers is tri- 
ple to that of the weight from the rivet, the power acts six 
times stronger on the weight than if it were applied directly 
to it The druggist's cutting knife, a door, bellows, nut-crackr 
ers, oars, rudder, and the masts of ships, are levers of the 
fecpnd kind. Sheep shears, and a ladder or pole to be raised 
tgainst a wall, are levers of the third kind. The use of the 
third kind of lever can only be fully contemplated in the ani- 
mal body. Here the sovereign Creator has displayed a wis- 
dom and power that puts at nought every effort of human art. 
Animals move their limbs with great velocity, by applying 
the power of muscles very near the centre of motion, giving 
the muscles at the same time such very great force as to per- 
form their office suddenly; raising the limbs even when great 
weights hang at their extremities, as when we lift weights 
with our hands or feet. There is scarcely a bone in the ani- 
mal body, but is a lever of the third kind. In what manner 
or by what means, power is communicated in the human 
frame, we are totally ignorant, nor is it to be accounted for 
upon the usual principle of mechanism ; for there is no loss 
of time to compensate for the increase of power. 

OF THE WHEEL AND AXLE. 

The properties or increasing powers of the wheel and axle 
are so simple that they scarcely need any enumeration. I 
shall only observe that the power is increased more or less 
according to the proportion of the large wheel and its axes, 
that is, if the axle tree be one foot diameter and the axle wheel 
six feet^ one hundred weight applied to the large wheel will 
keep six hundred weight on its axis in equilibrio. This ma- 
chine is generally used with a handle, or winch, as in th» 
winding up of a common jack, and raising a bucket from a 
well. And in every case, the greater the distance of the han- 
dle from the centre of the wheel, the greater is the power 
therfeby obtained. / 

OF THE PULLEY., 

The pulley is a small wheel turning about its axis with a 
drawing rope passing over it. The small wheel is commonly 
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called a sheeve, and i» so fixed in a box or block, as to b6 
moveable round a centre pin passing through it. 

Pulleys are of two kinds: 1. Fixed, which do not move out 
of their place. 2. Moveable, which rise and fall with the 
weight. A rope going round one or more pullies to raise a 
weight is called the running rope. X^*® ^^ed pulley only 
turns on its axis, but does not move out of its place. It 
changes the direction of the power, but gives it no mechan- 
ical advantage ; so that you , can lift no greater weight bf 
means of this pulley than you can raise without it by your 
natural strength. 

In the moveable ()ulley8, the lower of which rises or falls 
along with the weight, and adds to the momentum of the pow- 
er, the best and most natural method of computing the pro- 
portion of any power to the weight it sustains, is by meatis of 
a system of pulleys, or of explaining their effects, is by con- 
sidering that every moveable pulley hangs by two ropes equal- 
ly stretched, which must consequently bear equal parts of the 
weight ; and therefore. When one and the same rope goea 
round several fixed and moveable pulleys, as all the parts on 
each side are equally stretched, the whole weight must be 
equally divided among all the ropes by which the moveable 
pulleys are suspended. ^ 

OF THE INCLINED PLANE. 

The inclined plane is reckoned among the mechanic pow- 
ers, being used with advantage in raising weights ; and^the 
gain in power is in proportion of the length of the plane to it» 
height. 

OF THE WEDGE. 

There are different opinions concerning the true theory of 
the wedge; some assert that the power is to the resistance as 
half the back to the weight, others say that it is as the whole 
of the back to the weight. 

To the wedge are referred the «x or hatchet ; the spade, 
chissels, needles, in a word, all instruments that, beginning 
with edges or points, grow gradually thicker. '\ saw is a 
IDumber of chissels fixed in a line | a knife may be CQnsidere4 

VOL. f. 17 
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as a Wedge when employed in splitting; but if attention be. 
paid to its edge^ it is found to be a fine saw» as is clear from 
its producing a much greater effect} by a drawing 8troke» 
than follows from the direct perpendicular action of the edge* 

One imp6rtant use of the wedge, is the raising up a beam 
(kf a house to underpn^ it} when a floor gives way ; and so 
much force may )be applied in this manner, that some thoun 
sands of tons may be raised together with the floor, and all 
secured by means of this small and simple machine, which» 
for this purpose, is more convenient than the screw or lever* 
But the force that is given to a wedge is generally applied 
by a stroke, and. not by the dead pressure of a weight ; and a 
smart blow with a hammer of only four ounces will overcomte 
more resistance than a weight of one pound laid on the top 
of a wedge. . A blow from a hammer of fourteen poimds 
weight will overcome more resistance in cleaving a log of 
wood, than the pressure of a ton laid on the top of the wedge^ 
The suddenness of the blow causes a more easy separation of 
the cohesive parts, and the power of the hammer is greatly 
increased by the multiplication of its velocity into its weight. ., 
or THE scmxw. 

The mechanic power next for our omsideration, is the 
screw^^. machine of great eflicacy in raising weights, or 
pressing bodies close together. A screw is seldom used 
without the application of a lever to assist in turning it ; ccm-* 
sequent ly, its much as the circumfejence of a circle, describ* 
ed by this handle or winch, is greater than the intervals or 
distance between the spirals, so much is the force of the screw, 
or THE LAWS or MOTioy. 

Motion is the proper subject of mechanics, and mechanics 
is the basis of all Natural Philosophy, which hence becomea 
denominated mechanical. In effect, all the phenomom of 
nature, all the changes that happen in the system of bodie% 
are owing to motion, and directed by its laws. Hence,, the 
modern philosophers have applied themselves with peculiar 
ardor to investigate the doctrine of, motion, by pbservati(m 
and experiment joined to the use of geooietry ; and to thia 
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b owifig the great advantage ormodern philosophy over that 
cf the ancients, who were extremely disregardful of the ef- 
fects of moticm. 

Motion is considered as of various kinds, as natural, violent, 
ike. Absoltrte motion is the change oi an absolute place in 
any moving body, considered independently of any other mo- 
&n ; whose celerity therefore will be measured by the quan- ~ 
tity of absolute space, through which the body runs. Rela- 
tive motion is the change of relative place of a moving body, 
or considered with respect to the motion of some other body ; 
and has its celerity estimated by the quantity of relative space 
tun through. The laws of motion are. 

Law 1 . Every body perseveres in a state of rest or motkm 
-Uniformly in a stndght Une, unless, in so feu* as by some force 
impressed upon them, they are obliged to change that state. 

Law 3. Every motion or change of motion, in any body 
must be proportioned to, and In the ittrection of the force 
impressed. 

Law 5. Reaction is always equal to action and ccMitrary 
l^et^to ; or in other words, the a<rtions of two bodies on each 
other are always equal, and are exerted in opposite directions. 

OF THt OENTRB 09 GRAVITY. 

In every body there is a certain point usually termed by 
die writers on mechanics the centre of gravity, the nature and 
properties of thi$ point are now to be explained. 

The centre of gravity is that point in any body about which 
all its parts in every position are in equilibrio, or balance each 
ether. The centre of gravity of any line is it& middle^point. 

The centre of gravity in regular, uniform, and homogener 
al solids, b at the centre of its figure. For if from all the 
pdnts on one side of the surface of this solid, lines are drawn 
through the centre to the opposite side, these lines will be di- 
. vided into two equal parts by the ceptre ; the two pans of 
each line are equal, and of equal weight ; and consequently 
die whole solid will be in equilibrio about tliat figure. The 
centre of gravity of the surface of a sphere is the centre of 
the figure, that of a prism or cylinder is in the middle of the 
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axis thiu {MUMQs through the centre of gravity of their o^po* 
lUte baset. ^ 

If a line be drawn from the centre of gravity of a body peiy 
pondic«lar to the hotuoO, and thU perpendicnlar falU within 
l^e base upon which the body reaUb the body will stand; but 
if it falls without the baseit will fall down. 

From the centre of gravity let there be a perpendicular lino 
to the horizon fall within the base of this tower, the perplen^ 
. dicular passing through its cemre of gravity, is capable of 
supporting the whole tower. Upon this principlfit thougli 
rather a whimsical one, is built the famous leanuig tower <tf 
Pisa, the top of which* projecting about 39 degreea beyon4 
the base, frightens the stranger who passes under by expect- 
ing it will fall and ciiush him to pieces, aUbough it has sfood 
firmly for ages* 

If an additional weight be laid upon this body > the ceiHrie oi 
gravity is raised i in thia state the line of direction falls wiih» 
out the base, the centre of gravity is not supported, and the 
whole fabric tumbles to the ground. From hence .may be 
clearly perceived the absurdity of people in rising hastUy ii^ 
# coach or boat that .is in danger of. oversetting i for by thi| 
means they raise the centre of gravity so much, as t6 hatard. 
their safety, by throwing it quite out of the baae ; if this be 
done, the vehicle will inevitably be overtumed $ wb^eas byi 
keeping close to J^he bottom, the line of direction would bo 
brought farther within the base, and the threatened mischief 
in all probability avoided* 

The centre of gravity a(ways tends to the loweirt point poa* 
^^le; and on this principle various contrivancea of use and 
^unusement are executed ; such as (he adcmieter, the dock otk 
fUI inclined pl9ne,the Qlunese tumbler, and the double cone» 
that appefura to ascend, while its centre of gravity is actuaMy 
descending. This cone, when placed on these inclined planetf 
|ias the uppearance of ascending, while in reality it sinks be* 
tween the^ as |t rolls. To effect tfiis, the height of the planea- 
inust be (ess than the radius of the base of the con^. If the 
Jieight ho equal to the n^dius i^e bo47 ^i ^ ^ ^^^ i ^ V^^^ 
^, it wiU 4PWioudt 
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As any body toiisidered In mechMiks) is only an aggregate 
of sevcnd other bodies or pans, so the centre of gravity of a 
body, is onfy the common centre of gravity of all its parts ; 
and consequently, if several bodies are united in one machine^ 
or there be any combination of bodies to be sustained, we are 
M> longer to^ regard the particular centres of gravity jof the 
compound, but only the common centre of gravity of the 
Whole. Thus a windmill should be supported under the 
eommon centre of gravity of all iu parts, and its line of di- 
rectimi should coincMe with the axis of the post around which 
k moves ; and a crane on a wharf or dock, when the maciiine 
ttmis romid, sh^ild have the line of direction in its axis. 

The name of a ^atem does not purposely belong to any 
tmconnected assemt^age of particles, but can on^y be applied 
to such collections of them, as are joined togeUier by the me- 
ohasicid forces. The vaiijcties in such connecting forces are 
kmuroerable ; but we only in this phlce consider the motions 
of such systems, where piuticles are united by mutual and 
equal forces. 

The centre c^* gravity of a system of bodies, will not be 
disturbed by their mutual attractions ; as the motions thus 
commumcated are aiwap equal and opposite ; hence the 
eentre of gravity of our planetary system is either at rest, or 
moves cm uniformly in a straight line. The latter is suppos- 
ed by Dr. Herschel to be the case, from the change which 
bas been observed in the relattive situations of some of the fix- 
. cd stars. Hence also, the centie of gravity of the earth 
is not affected by the motions on its surfoce, or' within its 
bowels 8 when a cannon ball, for instance, is thrown upwards, 
the |M»ojecting force, reacting on the earth, causes it to move 
in ft contrary direction ; but as the motions are equal, the 
c«Mre of gravity remains the same. In general, the actions 
of bodies on each other, depend not on their absolute, but 
relative motion, which is the difference of their absolute, 
when they have the same direction, but their sum, when they 
are moved in opposite Erections. 

Tbe Stability <tf a bod/ on an hon^ntal plane, depends on 
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the pcmition^of the line €^ direction reltdveto the bitse of the 
4x>dy i vthe Bearer this line approaches the eenti^ of the boWi 
the mope firmly tte body siands, and the contrary, as we dai- 
^ are shewn by personal experience. W^ien a man is stand* 
ii^y Uie line of direction fadls directly between his feet ; i^hen 
'^he walks, his nattiral endeavor is toipreserve this line in the 
eame position. If cme stand with the feet at a little distance 
asunder, th^ attitude is iritore favorable to steac&ess, than 
when the feet arc close together. It k Impossible to rise 
fv^m a chair, without thrusting the head forwitrds, imd draw^ 
4»g the feet backwards at the^same time, tmtil the centre ef 
gravity be thrown forward of the feet, Mrlien one or 4>oth df 
4hem must be brought forward to prevent the4)ody from fall- 
ing to thes ground. In walking up a steep hill, a man advances 
his body and presses only on his toes, or the fore part of his 
feet, so that the centre of gravity may be preserved In its 
proper Une, and prevent Ids falling backward A soldier, 
iaden with a knapsack for the same reason indioes fiorward, 
and marches with a firm step so long as his che^ is suffi* 
. iCiently advanced to counterpoise the weight on his back, that 
would otherwise throw the line of direction in the rfcar of his 
heels, in an usual and unstudied manner of walking, the 
foot from which we set off, is our base a^ first, untft by turn- 
ing the ball of it round, we have thrown the centre of gravity 
forward beyond it, by which means we should certainly faH^ 
if we did nc^ rsdse the other leg from the ^ground, and set it 
before us, so as to catch ourselves upon it, as upon a prop or 
support to pt*event our tumbling down. This is taking oir^ 
step ; in order to take another, the centre of gravity must b^ 
brought directly over the prop ; that i»> the foot which we 
set before us» must be made the base from which we take our 
second step. Hence in wallcing, the line of direction passes 
through each foot alternately, and if we set one foot directly 
before the other, in every step tl^at we ^ke,^then this line 
will move evenly forwards; but 4f wc^ straddle as we walkt 
then the line of direction is carried 9^(9 fir^t to one side, then 
toiaoothery at the ssjime time that it go^s forwardi which iarthe 
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i^fkmck why.thD^, wbfr 8tl|) awdeljr.have an awkward gait, and 
anf^aaid XQ wudd^* Thiii« 4ftiek«i^ and nrnt iK)»atic fowte^ 
irhose legs are &et at a dintance. from each other, have^n un* 
l^ac^ful n^otioA ;Qn4«i)d«» while thex>suich, the .stork, and the 
peacock, wfdk direpUyt forward, with their bodies evenly siip» 
Pl^ed , ^ 

In parryii^ a loadi st nmn always le^s so as te bring the 
centre of gravity between his feet, and therefore stoops in a 
d^ctic^ c^iUrary jto his burden. In almost every instance of 
ovr motions, we are obliged to use the arts of balancing, to 
k^p ourselves <m our feet : and it is a useful study for the 
pfiinter or statuary to kxmvt how far th^hupoan figure may be* 
bent witbpi|l^ iQsipg its centre of gravity. 

]^tnmndfCrn€xt monthd 



FOM fam PoirANraos^* 

THE MORAL C£J\rSOR....J\ro. III. 

•• If to my share some triflhig errors fall, 

* Ix>OK in my face, and you'B forget them aOf* 

Pops. . 

M|t. Cen^oe, 

You have enchanted me I In spite of the eloquent and 
impetuoAs Burke, the age of chivalry has not yet gone ! 
You are the champion of ancient virginity, the warm friend* 
of an hoDorablt; though neglected class of females I The 
'wicked and abominably, inuendo. of. Dx; Johnson, " if matri- 
mony has few enjoyments, celibacy Jias none,'* isjike poison 
to my burning imaginati<B)* He .was an admirer of women, 
and he admired their silence. HuwJew are there who have 
wisdom enough to appreciate the advantages of a single life* 
Your encomiunta on that state have warmed me into enthu* 
siasm, intp rapture. And since you have generously espous* 
ed my cause, I cannot resist ingenuously opening my whole 
heart to you, and making you completely acquainted with 
my^ personal charms. Madam «**»** formerly described 
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licrsell to the divme> the pathetic Rousseau, but with ^ch 
warmth of coioring, and soch a ca{m?atiDg grace, that sur- 
(krises and at once enchains the heart. 

Candor has marked every feature of my lifle. Tou alrea* 
djr know that I am turned of fifty ; but I have not a #rinkle 
about me. I believe Ariosto begins his famous description 
of^ Alcina» the enchantress, with the charms of her face. 
Siiaii I too adopt that method ? Then, my forehead b low, 
and my nose, wliich is aquilme, of considerable length. My 
eyes are black and full of fire, with long silken lashes. The 
distance between my nose and moudi does not exceed a quar- 
ter of an inch. My lips are ruby-colored, and my mouth 
wide. Three front teeth have vanished. My chin long ; 
cheeks rosy, and cars large ; thus, you will conjecture, the 
tout ensemble must have a pleasing effect. My neck I must 
acknowledge is a little skinny, in consequence of which I 
generally wear a neckcloth. When standmg, my form is 
aomewhat elegant, though I am only five feet high. My 
legs are imfbrtunately a little shorter than they should be, be- 
uig twisted, so that when sitting, .1 appear to be much taller 
than I really am. The fact is, that whether sitting or stand- 
ing, I am about the same respectable height For the benefit 
of bathing, I have shaved my head, and I always wear a 
scratch wig. My dress is plain, but uncommonly neat, and 
for a coestus I bind a black ribbon round my taper waist. Is 
this description picturesque ? Can you sec me distinctly in 
your w mind's eye ?" But what arc personal attractions I 

Tit not a tet of features or complexion^ 
The tincture of a skin that tve admire ! 
Beauty soon {^rows familiar to the lover! 
Fades in the eye, and patls npon the sense ! f 

Jane Wormwood is not to be " pleased with a rattle, and 
tickled with a straw.*' She spurns the insignificant from her 
presence. All the fluttering race of coxcombs inevitably 
meet with her bitter reproaches and contempt. And why ? 
Because they are intellectually inferior beings, possessing 
merely instinct. The delicious sensations produced by the. 
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consciousness of eminently good quaUp£&f nerer can enter 
their bosoms. Though I can speak Gteek " as naturally as, 
pigs squeak," (so say^HEftsdifefasj-Pbrtuguesc, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, and French, I make no boast of it ! I only 
speak of facts ^ and I am certainly justifiable in recounting 
my acquirements and propensities, if they are a secret to the 
world besides ! J Jane Wormwood was not born to " waste 
her sweetness on the desert air.** She was bom to inherit 
the splendid literary fame of her father, Jonathan Worm- 
wood, who was, — ^Godrest his soul,— I had almost said, a bach- 
elor. He wrote twenty volumes, folio, on the Inuscular pow- 
ers of a ilea I 

Since my last communication I have be^n extremely in- 
disposed. My little dog was supposed to be mad. He ma- 
liciously bit my finger ; I was under the most dreadful ap- 
prehension of hydrophobia I I even felt the fever burning 
in every vein. I conceived an abhorrence to all liquids. 
The sight of them almost drove me to distraction. My 
neighbor, Mrs. Crump, vowed that the spipster was mad* 
She is a married woman. I often contrast her miserable life 
with my own. She invariably loses by the comparison. The 
more I think of my own forbearance, chastity, fortitude, and 
my zeal in resisting the insidious approaches and machina- 
tions of men, the more I admire myself. There is nothing 
in the scale of human misery so ponderous as matrimony. 
You see what it is, to have a mind so completely elastic as to 
bend into itself, and approve its own maxims. I can sit the 
whole day in admiration of the sketches of my own fertile 
genius ! Happy, happy Jane I 

Am I an insulated, disconsolate being ? You, Mr. Cen- 
sor, can say, no ! Pour I* amour de Dieu ! Should any 
creature dispute my asseverations, call forth your chivalric 
spirit, in defence of an honorable damsel. Accept the warm- 
est platonic afTection and gratitude of 

Jans Wormwood. 
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To THE CkS8 

I DO not hesitate tos^s ^e to you, Mr. Censor, that I am a 
married man i , I always tliought matr!h«9y\ the summit of 
earthly felicity, and I think so still ! I appeal tt^ ;'9ur con- 
science for an honest reply to the following interrogation : 
At^ you serious in your defence of mother Wormwood op 
not ? If you are, I can easily conceive that some unfortu- 
nate connection may have embittered the moments which 
you had vainly devoted to enjoyment and pleasure. Nay, I 
will even attribute your defence of celibacy to cruel disap- 
pointment. As my dutiful and affectionate spouse, Tabitha 
Crump, has been satirically and unwarrantably mentioned 
by Mrs. Wormwood, in her last whimsical letter, it is incum- 
bent upon me to correct the mistake of that ancient lady.— i 
« Benjamin," ysaid Mrs. Crump, the other evening, patting 
my cheek, and looking steadfastly in my face, yes, and with 
such a soft delicious accent, that my old blood shot through 
mf veins with additional celerity, ■*' Benjamin,** said she 
" surely we must be happy ! Before I knew yow, Benjamin, 
my life was a burthen. When a virgin, I sighed and lament- 
ed, and frowned and wept. Now" — ^here she threw her 
arms around my neck, but did not utter another syllable. It 
was easy to find out the meaning of all this. She brought 
me a pen, and put it into my hand, with an earnestness tiiat 
signified, <' there Benjamin, bespatter the old maid with rid- 
icule and our just reproaches. Prove to her that we can 
furnish a' glomus instance of conjugal felicity !** This is 
strange, and yet it is as true as the gospel. Though I am 
verging on my sixtieth year, and Tabitha is only seventeen^ 
she is delicate, unassuming, meek, and affectionate. 

Of what use are all the invidious and contumelious reflec- 
tions which have been cast on the mariiagc state ? Men an4 
women will marry ; they couple together as by instinct. A 
platonic affection is foolish and improductive; and ought to 
be for ever banished from society. It is an insidious cold- 
blooded feeling, as disgraceful as it is absurd. What is lifis 
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-without a partner ? Tabitha is an example of virtue, love, 
and obedience ! I never harbor a sentiment not directed to 
the promotion of her happiness, and she is blessed witli a dis- 
position equally tender and obliging.*-* 

* Even thought meets thought, e'er from the Iipt it part, 
^*And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart ; 
« This sure^is bliss (if hlits.on earth there be) 
« And BOW the lot of Tabitha and me ! !** 

When I was a widower, misery followed every footstep. 
In whom could I repose the secrets of my soul ? Jane 
Wormwood, if she speaks copscientiously, can assure yoti, 
that she enjoys np real c<mi£ort. Her life has been a tissue 
of disappointments. 

But to return to my adorable Tabitha. Patient and lovely 
as im angel, she warms the fiaonels to wrap about my gouty 
joints, prepares my night draught, and amuses the Ungering 
moments of pain with reading the Arabian Nights, or the 
laughable Adventures of Dob Quixc^e. Divine essence of 
all that is amiable, of all that is beautiful, how much am I 
indebted to thy unremitting attention? We have no off- 
spring ! ' Alas ! this is the only consideration which clouds 
the serenity of Tabitha's mind i Was there ever any rem- 
edy invented for the removal of this grievance ? You, Mr. 
Censor', possessing a considerable versatility of talent and in- 
vestigation, may have heard of such a remedy. But I am all 
resignation to the will of Providence ! 

In Tabitha Crump, the best qualities of human nature are 
combined ! Disparity of years is no obstacle to an affection- 
ate intercourse, for we can boast that happy reciprocity of 
feeling which, is really known to so very few. The philip- 
{ttcs of Mrs. Wormwood, then, against matrimony, are ill-na* 
tured and unjust. Our life proves it to a demonstration. 

Your's, with due reverence, 

Bekiamin Crump. 
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'WQM s'iMf poirjwrnos. 

THE FREEBOOTER. 
^ The good humor if to steal at a minute*! rest— Conrey, the wife it 
c^ ; iteal ! a/ro for the phraie.** Sbakspean. 

Trial (^f Patience, 
Petty torments, incessantly repeated, exhaust the most de- 
termined patience. It is said, that the continual falling of a 
single drop of water upon the head, is ibe most violent tor* 
ture, that human cruelty has yet invented. 

Prejudice of Education. 
Those, who will not make allowances for national preju-' 
dice, and who ido not consider how much all our tastes are 
influenced by early education, example, and the accidental 
association of ideas, may dispute forever without coming to 
any conclusion ; especially, if they avoid stating any distinct 
proposition ; if each of the combatants set up a standard of 
his own, as the universal standard of taste ; and if^ instead of 
arguments, both parties have recourse to wit and ridicule. 

Obligadont. 
Obligations may command gratitude, but can never ensure 
, love. If the benefit be of a pecuniary nature, it is necessatily 
attended with a certain sense of humiliation, whibh destroys 
the equality of friendship. Qf whatever description the favor 
may be, it becomes burdensome, if gratitude be expected -as 
a tribute, instead of being accepted as the free-will offering 
of the heart—* Still paying, still to owe,' is irksome, even to 
those who have nothing satanic in their natures. A person, 
who has received a favor, is in a defenceless state, with re- 
spect to a benefactor ; and the benefactor, who makes an im- 
proper use of the power, yrhich gratitude gives, becomes an 
oppressor. 

Domestic Quarrels, 
Those, who have not traced the causes of family quarrels, 
wot^ld not readily guess from what slight circumstances they 
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often originate ; they arise more frequently ft*om small de- 
fect§ in temper, than from material faults of character — Peo- 
ple, who wouW perhaps sacrifice their fortunes or lives for 
each other, cannot, at certain moments, give up their will, or 
command their humor, in the slightest degree. 

I know not the author of the following trifle, nor is it of 
much consequence to be known. The thoughts are pretty, 
and will please the mind of sensibility. 

To a alee fling Infant, 

Art thou a thing of mortal birth. 

Whose happy home is on the earth ? ' 

Does human blood with life embue 

Those wandering veins of heavenly blue, 

That stray along thy forehead fair. 

Lost mid a gleam of golden hair ? 

O ! can that light and airy breath 

Steal from a being doom'd to death ; 

Those features to the grave be sent. 

In sleep thus mutely eloquent ? 

Or, art thou, what thy form would seem. 

The phantom of a blessed dream ? 

- O I that my spirit's eye could see 

Whence burst those dreams of extacy ! 

That light of dreaming soul appears 

To play from thoughts above thy years. 

Thou smil'st as if thy soul were soaring 

To heaven, and heaven's God adoring ! 

And who can tell what visions high 

May bless an infant's i^leeping eye ! 

What brighter throne can brightness find 

To reign on, than an infant's mind, 

Ere sin destroy, or error dim. 

The glory of the seraphim 1 

Force of Female Attachment. 
Whoever possesses the heart of a woman, who has common 
powers of intellect, may improve her undersunding in twelve 
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months, mor^ than could all the makers, and kptures^ and 
courses of philosophy) and abridgen^ents, and documcaimg' is 
the universe. , 

The Death of the Righteous. 
Sweet is the scene when virtue dies, 

When sinks a righteous soul to rest ; 
How mildly beam the closing eyes ! 

How gently heaves the expiring breast 1 

So fades a summer cloud away ; 

So sinks the gale when storms are o*er ; 
So gently shuts tlie eye of day, 

So dies a ^ave along the shore. 
Triumphant smiles the victor brow, 

Fan'd by some angel's purple wing : 
O grave ! where is thy victory ? 

Invidious Death ! where is thy sting ? 
A holy quiet reigns tiround ; 

A calm, which nothing can destroy ; 
Nought can disturb that peace profound, 

Which their unfetter'd souls enjoy. 
Farewell, conflicting joys and fears, 

Where light and shade alternate dwell ; 
How bright th' unchanging mom appears. 

Farewell ! inconstant world, farewell I 

Its duty done, as sinks the clay. 

Light, from its load, the spirit flies, 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 

« Sweet is the scene when virtue dies." 

' ^^^^ « 

There are people, who would rather that their best friends 
should niiss a piece of good fortune, than that they shouM ob- 
tadn it without their intervention. 

Delicacy necessary in conferring Favors. 
Those who receive and those who confer great favOn ar« 
both in difficult stations : but the part of the benefactor is the 
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most difficult to support with propriety. What a combina- 
tion of rare qualities is essential for this purpose. Amongst 
ethers, sense, deUcacf, and temper. - De Moor. 



REVIEJt^.-^fOR 'TUB P>iLrANraOS. 



Things by their Right JVamea. Boston, Munroe ^ Francis. 

A NOVSL with this quaint and singular title has lately 
made its appearance ; and though the modest writer has not 
called himself by any name, he seems to be well acquainted 
with the evil arising in the world from the fashionable science 
of calling things by vjrong names. It is an attempt to expose 
the folly, the turpitude, and the wickedness of the prevailing 
custom of using expressions, whose letter and spirit are for-^ 
cign from the thing meant to be expressed— that jargo% 
which < confounds and bewilders the principles of morality— 
the kleas of happiness — the sense of every thing that is just> 
true, and desirable.* With every thing that ranks on the side 
of Falsehood, < from the pitiful meanness of well-bred duplic- 
ity, to the .brazened vice of hardened perjury,* the author de- 
clares himself at open war. 

Let not those, whose fastidious and corrupted taste can rel- 
ish nothing that is not seasoned with the spice of modem phi- 
losophy, expect to find in this work stimulants for their vices^ 
or palliatives for their listlessness. That spurious sensibility, 
which « blurs the grace and blush of modesty ^* that hypocri- 
sy, which 

( Sweet religion makes « 

A rhapsody of words,' 

will here meet no congenial sentiments. Yet the reader, 
whose < heart is made of penetrable stuff,' whose understand- 
ing is not ' so brazM* by ' damned custom,' 

^ That it be proof aad bulwark against sense,* 
will find a sufficient compensation for the time spent in read- 
ing and the price of the book ; and to ail such it is reco«a- 
mended. 
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We possess not the happy talent of making abiidgeraents, 
in such a degree as to enable us to condense the ^ory to the 
small space alloted us. Nor would we by presenting a mu- 
tilated fragment, anticipate any part of the agreeable surprise, 
which the incidents of ^ novel always produce in the mmd of 
the reader. We shall give one or two extracts, as specimens 
of the style and morality, and distniss it with our cordial i^h 
probation. 

^ No one was a truer nomenclator than Mr. Fitzosbom 
when he spoke of vittue and vice in which he had no share : 
he was unacquainted with, and would not have understood, 
the modern vocabulary. He knew not what was meant by 

< an amiable weakness.' He had no conception that < an un- 
fortunate pasuon* explained the premeditated invasicm of the 
peace and honor of a husband, or < indiscretion' the grossest 
act of unfaithfulness in a wife. He knew nothing of, < vows 
which, registered in Heaven,' anntilled those registered on 
earth ; of the < union of hearts,' tliat superceded all other 
union : nor could he better understand that seduction was 

< gallantry,' or murder < a point of honor.' He did not know 
that ( a little derangement' meant bankruptcy, or < the settling 
one's affairs' was depriving one's ci*editors of half their due. 
He was not aware that < candor' was the toleration of every 
vice ; or < freedom from prejudice,' infidelity. Nor were his 
principles much more liberal than his knowledge in the Eng- 
lish language was extended. He would not allow that a 
young woman who spent the most part of her time in frivo- 
lous amusements, or selfish gratifications was a Christian : or 
that luxurious refinement in accommodation, in ornament, in 
dress, or in food, consisted with sober-mindedness. Nor 
could he readily admit that coquetry, dissimulation, or ex- 
travagance, were « youthful follies — only freaks of thought- 
less youth.' With him they taint;ed, and they stampt the 
character." » » » 

« In the science of < calling tilings by their right names* 
may be found the secret of characters so uncommon as those 
of Edward and Caroline. 
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« The bounty of Mr. Fhzosborn made them rich*-thelr 
Yirtues inade theth happy. Neither dazzled by the glitter of 
sentiment, nor confounded by the misapplication of terms^ 
their feeling^ were directed to a legitimate end, and their un- 
derstandings became the champions of truth. To their un- 
sophisticated intellect no qualifying epithet could christianize 
pride or authorize revenge ; the licentiousness that invaded 
the peace, or the extravagance that ruined the fortunes of a 
family, were with them something more than the « fhiihy of 
human nature.* The misuse of time, on which hung. the in- 
terests of eternity, passed not with them for * agreeable tri- 
fling ;' and in professing themselves to be Christians, they 
believed themselves bound to become patterns of meekncsB^ 
humility^ and moderation. 

** Reader I whoever thou art, go and do likewise I** 



TRAViiLS IN SARDINIA. 



During the years 1809, 1810 and 1811, John Gait, an En- 
glish gentleman, performed a tour in Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, 
and Turkey, an account of which he has lately published. 
His description of the island of Sardinia is interesting, from 
which we publish the following extract, concerning charac* 
tor and manners. 

«< The state of society in Sardinia is probably not unlike 
what existed in Scotland about a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Family pride, a species of political scrophula, is in Sardinia 
particulariy inveterate. But the exclusive spirit of the no- 
bles begins to bo counteracted by the disposition of the sove- 
reign to extend his own authority. Many parts of the coun- 
try are in what a politician considers only as an unsatisfacto- 
ry state. In the district of Tempio this is greatly the case ; 
tlie mountains are infested with banditti, and the villages are 
often at war with one another. A feudal animosity of this 
^ki^d, which had lasted upwards of half a century, was Iktely 
pacified by the hiterference of a monk. The armies of th« 

VOL. I. 19 
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two Tillages, amounting each to about four hundred men, 
were on an appointed day drawn out in order of battle, front 
to front, and musquets loaded. Not far from the spot the 
monk had a third host prepared, consisting of his own breth- 
ren, with all the crucifixes and images they could muster. 
He addressed the belligerents, stating the variouA sins and 
wix>ngs that they had respectively committed, and shewing 
that tlie period had arrived when their disputes should cease, 
the account current of aggressions being then balanced. 
The stratagem had the desired effect, and a general recon- 
ciliation took place. The Sardinians have yet much to learn, 
not only in civil intercourse, but in the delicacies that should 
attend it. ; 

« The country is divided into prefectures. The prefect 
is a lawyer, and is assisted by a military commandant, who 
furnishes the forces required to carry his warrants into ef- 
fect. This regulation has been made in the course of the 
present reign, and niay be regarded 9 an important step to- 
wards the establishment of a public and regal authority over 
the baronial privileges. In the provinces justice is distribut- 
ed by the prefects, whose functions seem to correspond in 
many respects with those of the Scottish sheriffs. When 
any particular case occurs in which the king considers it ex- 
pedient to appoint a judge of the supreme court in the cap- 
ital, on purpose to try the cause on the spot, wherever this 
extraordinary justiciary passes, the provincial courts of jus- 
tice are silent, and superseded by his presence. There are 
no periodical circuits of the jusdces. 

" The judges receiv^ a small stipend from the king, upon 
which they cannot subsist. They are allowed also a certain 
sum for each award that they deliver, which has the effect of 
making them greedy of jurisdiction, and interested in pro- 
moting revisions. The administration of justice is in conse- 
quence precarious, and gifts to the judges are of powerful 
advocacy. 

*' In a country where the government has so little power 
in the detail of ruling, and where the rectitude of the laws is 
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SO enfeebled by the chicane of the courts, it is natural thai the 
people should often surrender themselves to their bad pas- 
sions. The Sards possess, to an eminent degree, the vene- 
rable savage virtue of hospitality. They are courageous, and 
think apd a(:t with a bold and military arrogance ; but the 
impimhy with which they may oflTcnd, fosters their natural 
~ asperity. They arc jealous of the Piedmontese ; and on tliis 
account the king has not encouraged emigration from his* 
late continental dominions to settle in Sardinia. In their po- 
litical revolutions they haVe sometimes acted with an admi- 
rable concert and spirit. Not many years before the arrival 
of the Royal Family they had some reason to be discontented 
with the conduct of the viceroy and his ministers ; and, in 
consequence, with one accord, they seized, at the same time, 
both on him and on all Piedmontese officers, and sent them 
borne without turbulence or the shedding of any blood. 

" In a country where the inhabitants stiil wear skms, and 
titles remain in a great degree territorial, it is not to be ex- 
pected that learning and the arts of polished life can have 
made any mteresung degree of progress. There is, howev- 
er, an institution in Cagliari worthy of being particularly no- 
ticed. It is formed for the purpose, as it were, of affording 
an opportunity to humble-bom genius to expand and acquire 
distinction. The children of the peasants are invited to 
come into the city,^ where they serve in families for their food 
and lodging, on condition of being allowed to attend the 
schools of the institution. ^ 

« They are called majoli, and wear a kind of uniform, with 
which they arc provided by their friends. Some of the ma- 
joli rise to high situations : the greater number, however, 
return back to the provinces, and relapse into their heredita- 
ry rusticity ; but the effects of their previous instruction re- 
main ; and sometimes, in remote and obscure vallies^ the 
traveller meets with a peasant, who, in the uncouth and sav- 
age garb of the country, shews a tincture of the polish and 
intelligence of the town.'* 
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ANECDOTES RELATING TO THE HISTOET OF 
BOSSUET. 

[From Butlet^a Account of hU Life and fVriiings.'] 

James Benigne Bossubt descended from an ancient and 
noble family in Burgundy. He was born on the 3Tth of Sep- 
tember, 1627. An ardor for study was ditcorered in him in 
his earliest years, and the bible having accidentally engaged 
his attention when he was a mere boy, he perused it with ex- 
quisite delight ; his attachment to the sacred pages increas- 
ed with his years ; and he was generally supposed to know 
their whole contents by heart. 

M Soon after the educaticm of the dauphin was finished^ 
T^ewis the fourteenth nominated Bossuet to the bishopric ^ 
Meaux. He was appointed successiyely^ almoner to th« 
dauphiness,-— superior of the college of Navarrey— ^warden of 
the university of Sorbonne, — cpunseilor of state, and fii^st al- 
moner of the duchess of Burgundy. When that princeat 
came from Bavaria into France, for lier marriage, Lewis 
XiV. appointed several persons of distinction at his courti 
^ith Madame de Maintenon and Bossuet at their head, to 
meet her. * This' Madame do Sevign^ wrofe to her daugh* 
ter( * is a gre^it distinction. If the dauphiness thinks all the 
men and womep in France resemble the two, whicli have 
|}een sent her, she will be greatly disappointed.* 

** All the biographers of Qossuet roentbn, that, in the ear- 
ly part of his studies, he acquired a perfect knowledge «f 
the Gree]( and Latin Ifmguages ; that he had repeatedly pe- 
rused thfs works of the principal poets, historians, and orators 
of antiquity, and that |iomer land Demosthenes, anurng the 
Greeks, and Virgil among tiie Latins, were hb favorite au- 
thors. His acquaintance with thefn gaye him that chaste 
|U)d nervous style, whiph is so seldom attained by persona 
who have not formed themselves on those models. In the 
works of such writers, brilliant, pathetic, and even sublime 
passages /are often found; but that, which constitutes the 
perfection of st^le, and alinie enables it to engage Mention* 
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irhen it is not excited by asentiment, an image, of a turn oi 
phraae particularly striking, the indescribable charm of the 
proper word in the proper place, is learned nowhere, but in 
the Greek and Koman schooL With how much difficulty it 
is attained, Bossuet himself] is a striking example, Th# 
Benedictine editors of his works inform us, that his manu- 
scripts are so much disfigured by obliterations, inserticms, and 
corrections of every sort, as to be almost illegible. This is 
the case of almost all writers, whose works reach a future 
age. /It was particularly the case of a celebrated orator and 
ftuthor of our times. Nothing seems more flowing or moM 
easy than the style of the late Mr. Edmund Burke ; it has all 
the appearance of an effusion of unpremeditated eloquence. 
But we are informed, that almost every period in hb writmgt 
was written over three times, at least, before it satisfied its 
author; and that, even in that state, the work was printed 
with a large margin, for the ^irpose of a still further revi* 
aion ; and was, ev«Q then, once more corrected before it was 
subnutted to the public eye.*-^uch is the toilsome drudgerf 
to which every writer ihust submit, who aspires to be num- 
bered among the classical writers of his country.^— Yet, after 
all the labor lire have mentioned, the writhigs of Bossuet, 
tliose even which he polished with the greatest care, are not 
wholly free from sins against S3^tax and grammar. 

« Through life, Bossuet was a very early riser: and if, 
while he was in bed, his sleep wts delayed or iutemipud, he 
availed hunself of it, lo write his letters, or to commit to pa- 
per an mterestmg thought which occurred to him ; he also 
Irequemly gave this time to^prayer. No portion of time, he 
used to say, was so favorable to devotion as the stillness of 
the night ; none, when the Holy Spirit was more propitious 
to those who invoke him. 

^ He had no regular hours for his meals ; visits of ccrc- 

'mony, which the most imperious etiquette did not prescnbe, 

he neither deceived nor paid ; but it appears that he was easy 

of access, and affable in conversation. — He was so covetous^ 

af bin time, ai» to deny himself tl^ blameless recreation of a 
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walk in his garden, Once, however, he fell into conversa- 
tion with his gardener ; and remarked that his garden had 
few of his visits.—^ That is yeiy true,' ssdd the gardener ; 
« but, if the trees bore Chryscstoms, or Austinsf or Ambroses^ 
you would be devouring their fruit from morning to night*' 

One of the most esteemed of Bossuet's controversial works 
was hk Exposition •f the Doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which Mr. Butter informs us was the means of con- 
verting Marshal Turenne from the Protestant to the Catho- 
lic faith. However we may lament that this great warrior 
waa drawn from what we conceive to be the truth, we cannot 
but admire his disinterested conduct on the occasion. 
* « His majesty," he said to Bossuet, " has, more than once» 
intimated to me his intention of conferring on me the dignity 
of high constable of France, when I should abjure the Hu- 
guenot religion. Say ftom me, that I abjure the Huguenot, 
and embrace the Jlomau Catholic jreligion from conviction. 
But I riBly 001 hb majesty's kindness to me, that he will nev- 
er mention to me the dignity of high constable." 

Bossuet had a lon^ confei'ence with M. Claude on some 
points of the most important of all the articles in dispute be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protestantsr-^e authomy bf 
which Jesus Christ directed ChrisUans to be govemed in ike 
disputes whicl^ he foresaw would arise on his doctrine. . The 
conference was held at the reque^ of MaderooiseUe de Du- 
ras, a niece of the great Turenne. Several Huguenots ^f 
distinction assisted at it ; the Countecm de Lorg^, a sister 
of Mademoiselle de Duras, was the only Catholic present. 

<( Both Bossuet and M. Claude published accounts of it ; 
and, as it generally happenain such cases, their accounts dis- 
agreed. On thb circumstance, .Bossuet expresses himself 
with great good temper and moderation.— -^ It is not my in- 
tention,' be says, < to accuse M. Claude of wilful misrepre- 
sentation. It is difficult to remember, with precision^ the 
things which have been said, or the order in which they were 
^>oken ; the mind often c<mft>unds things that were spc^^i, 
with things that occurred afterwards ; and thus, without the 
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slightest intentional aberration from it, truth is often disfig- 
ured.-^ All I say of M. Claude, he has my leave to say.of mc/. 
This is the language of a Christian and a gentleman. •Vio- 
lence ever injures the cause which it is intended to support^ 
and often refutes the accusation, in aid of which it is u^ed." 

The most celebrated of his works are his Funeral Ora- 
tions and Sermons, which were distinguished for their elo- 
quence* He wrote several other devotional works ; the most 
important of them are his Elevations ana Meditations. A- 
mong the miscellaneous writings of Bossuet, on^ of the most 
valuble is his Introduction to Universal History ,^ written for 
the use of the diuphih, for whom he lalso wrote, by the de- 
sire of Lewis XIV. a short course of anatomy- His last 
work was a commentary on the 22d I^salm, written during 
painful disorder, in the intervajs of ease. 

Bossuet died on thb 12th of April, 1704, in the 7 6th year 
of his agCi . British Review* 



BON MOTS AND ANECDOTES. 

During the tfme that persons of all trades and professions 
returned public thanksgiving in the various churches of Paris, , 
for the re>establishment of the king's healtli, Monsieur de 
Benserade, in an address on this subject, recited at the acade- 
my, said : " The merchant quits his business to throw him- 
self at the foot of the dtar ; the artisan quits his work; the 
phy»cian quits his patient, and the fiatient U so much the^ bet- 
ter for it '* 

Some one observing, that Tom Dibclin had said he would 
never write another play, a by-stander imtnediately remark- 
ed, « That is the best thing Tom Dibdin ever said 1* 

Richard B. Sheridan lately made his appearance in a new 
pair -if boots, which attracting the notice of his friends, he 
said—* Now guess how I canac by these boots.* They guess - 
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ed many very fir&dable guesses, but— -i^ No,* said old Sheny, 
« you've not hit it— nor you never will ; therefore I may as 
well tell you— /dott^-Ar 'em andfiaid/or *em* 

The wife of M. de L. instituted a process before the parlia- , 
ment of Paris, complaining of impotence in her husband. 
At the same time an action was brought against M. de L. in 
a court below, for seducing a young lady, and getting her 
with child. It seemed as if he must succeed in one case- 
he failed in both ! ^ 

Definition f/ Comfietency. 

A clever youDg lady defined Competency to be -^ litth 
more than we have / 

On the Re^eatabliahment <^the kingdom qf Poland, 

*Tis now in vain Napoleon to oppose ; 

He scorns aH opposition or control ; 
The bane of friends, e'en more than scourge of foes, 

His iron sway extends from Pole to Pole, 

National Gratitude, 
A lately imported Irish militia-iiian, under orders to march 
with his regiment towards the disturbed districts, was met 
by a countryman in St. Giles's, when the subsequent con- 
versation ensued— 

< Paddy, my boy. ! what has brought you to England ?' 

< By my soul I I 've come over to pay the national debt, 
man V 

* How the d 1, man, can you pay the debt, when you're 

not worth a shilling in the world ?' 

< Oh ! by St. Patrick, that 's no matter : when there was 
a bit of a row in Ireland, you know how they cut us up : 
and now, when there 's a bit of a bother in England, you see 
we are brought here to pay off the national debt'* 
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ORIQIJ\rAl^ POETRY. 

M&* EDITOEy 

Fbom the earliest antiquity the Muae hat been euftftOMtd 
to deHght if| rural soHtude^ and to breathe forth her oweeteat 
noteo amidst the vrild aceneo of romantic aecluaion^'mmji recent 
and a convincing proof that thi$ tradition haa aome fbunda* 
tion in truthf haa occurred to me in my wanderinga on the 
kanka qf Weat River in the atate <f Maryland^ where I have 
met with the following animated firoduetiona by a native bdrdf 
which I tranamit for your intereating miacellany. 

O&LAiriM. 

EPISTLE TO WALTER SCOTT, Iw}. 

I. 
Thivk not that Scotia's sons atone 
The influence of thy harp can own ; 
In these far regions of the west 
It sweeny thrills thro' er'ry breast ; 
In all its native strength, ^9LCh strain 
Comes, wafted o'er the Atlantic main ;•«• 
If Lovk's soft theme employ thy lay» 

Onr hearts with passion |^qw i 
Or if of glorious battls day 
The martial measures flow. 
We psunt those far-iam'd fields to view 
Where Scotia's bloody Lion flew I ^ 

II- 
We n'er have rov'd Glbnfimlas' ude. 

We ne'er have seen Ben Lxdi's head, 
We ne'er have cross'd Loch Katrine's tide. 
Or view'd the mist her isles o'erspread ; 
Yet oft in fancy even here 
We hail the scenes by thbb made dear 
In ev'ry lake and glen ; 
And oft on doubling echoes borne 
- Expect to hear the bugle horn 

Startle the &mD dsbr fimn his den I 
VOL. I. 20 
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III. 

No castled cliffs here crown the glade ; 

No mouldVing Xowjer or keep j 
No splendid ruins, wb^re 'tis said 
That mighty heroes sleep : 
Yet soinetime«9 when, with listless eye 
We yiew the clouds in western sky, 
' As the last sunrbeams on them fell. 

They seem as 'twere embattled wall ;-^ 
And while these dreams of fancy Jast 
yfc figure out Tantallon vast |— 
IV. 
Oh» M you raise the Ikseant bolil 
Of youi' bearded chiefs ki arms growq old, 

Still, sUlllfliey lire in BCory! ^ 
Sudden it makes tiie UjEbrblood atait 

When thy vagic lyre riofs with tht ^rf 
Of the gallafnt diMft^t of the bloody boant, 
Whom, tbo* thdr I>amer8 are for ever fuv\% 
You've made the wonders of another world i—r 
V. 
Harp ot the nohth I Oh, lell <is not, ^ ttraiii 

No more shall vibvate on the ravished ^ar I 
Oh, tell us not we ne*er may hope agai^ 
Thy deep, majestic melocty to hear, 
For not to Scotia are those lays mmt dear |-*t 
What tho* to us thy plains are aU unknown ? 

Yet to fair Scotia daim we kin4red neltr ; 
And Scotia sure that kindred near will owb. 
Since Wallacu OBce waa hers and ours a Washinotoii, 



LINES 

OV A RURAL PR0aP«pT m THit^ aP^INC^. 
I. 

Have you e*er seea in nature a prospect so sn^liiig, 
pid you e'er £sel the Iwteca Moh a frethneas exhale ? 
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Did you e*er list to sounds that were so care*beguiling 
As thos^ that corae •oftftaM from yoo remknt vale ? 

How rdmantic tibe nter ita ckar coarse is bendii^; 

How mskjestk the oak oo ka hank b aacendiag 9 

And gently from yoa Iktie inlands deptadlifig 
The wMo^^bows kisatbc wa^re curted by the gilt !-m 

II7 

The weoda^tnan hta k^ in^ tlK gree» wood k sngiog^ 
AU Mtttoe expanda la the sweat breath of Jimc ; 

Each hiil and each valley with melody ringing 
jyecTare that the grove's vocal choir is In tune. 

But say, is the prospect thua always so blooming ? 

Is it ever such charms as.ai|U^sent assuming ? 

Say, may it not sometimes look lonely and gloonMag 
Tho' the morn be a& bright and as brilliaDt the noon ? 

III. 

Ah ! know, rustic bard,, that the pleasure you're feeling} 
£*lows not from the charms of the prospect Fweea; 

For the magic of beauty around you is stealing. 
And friendship and love have enchanted the green i 

And visions which now are so bright to you« ej^e* 

When next they are seen may be view'd with a sig^f 

For memory long, when this day has past by 
Shall dwell on those frienda that now gladden the scene ! 



TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON A VISIT TO MOVKt* TERITOIIC 
1. 

You have gone to the bowera where Uie here ia hdd.«— ^ 
Broad, deep, and majestic, Potowmac flows by !— • 

How oft have I wish'd trod those bowe»»^to hive llray'd 
Wiiere the greatest of mortaU in ashes doih liei 1 . 

And as oft on his actions hevoic I ponder, 

I wish thro' the groves where.lie once rov'd to wander-^ 

All ! ne'er were they view'd hy heart that could too^ 
Weep over his uro^ to hia wort^* heave the sigh I 
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^ II. 

But tho' hb name tell wkh the foremoit in ttoiyt 

And Yirtne effulgent maj^e deathleu that mane, 
Tet believe me, dear Maiyy not aolelj from glorf 

We moitaU to hapi^nets here draw our claim 1 
Ah ! thbk not when glory's rayt round ua are gleaming^ 
On secluuon's toft calm that no {Measure it beaming, 
For Uie rays of contentment are oftm seen ttreanrfng 

From hearts whkh ne'er throbb'd to the shrill tramp of fiune t 



SELECTED POETRY. 

\The Bfthrii of poetry and the 90ul qffiatrlotUm which animate 
the following veraeaj are e Muffieient apology for their afi» 
fiearance in the Folyanthoa. They were publUhed in the 
BoMton Gazette q/* September 24, 900fi t^fier the brilliant 
achievement qf Copt. HuUj in hie action with the Guerrier.'] 

ODE 

To the Memory (fthe Gallant uimeriean Tar%j who fell in the 
late action between the CouMtitutUm and Guerrier fUgatCM. 

How swells a congregated strain 

Throughout our wide domain ! 

Hark ! 'tis the note of praise. 

Opposing spirits raiae ; 

The meed of glory, due 
To Hull, lov'd hero,' and his gallant crew. 

Now party rancor ceas'd, 

And ancient feuds at rest, 
See! at tht conquest feaMtf 

Pure amor /ra/rjie sways each breast 
Here time-bleach'd ^ foemen" break the bread efpeacfS^ 
And bid each longniurs'd, rankling hatred cease : ^ 
hk valor's pndse the sparkling cup goes round, 

The patriot bard^ with new-born fire, ! 

) 
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Wakes the g^y witcheries of bis lyre, • ' 

And JP^etdom^M Cradle echoes with the sound I 
*Tis goodly all :— -but let the muse now tell 
Of those who died 
On victory's side, 
And far beneath the dark blue billow dwell. 
In honesty though in humble line, 
The sadly-pleasing task be mine, 
To sing the mem'ry of the hardy brave, 
Whose galknt blood 

DistainM the flood, 1/ J 

And now in ocean find a peaceful grave. 
Long as the deed is known, 

That gilds Columbia's feme, 
The record shall be shown, 
Where glows each deathless name. 
On thee, Oh ! Bush, and those around who fell, 
Shall patriot-feeling long delight to dwell. 
Oh ! now let fancy rove 

To where some blue-ey'd Be^By ^ "* 

Meek child of dire distress. 
Bedews the mem'ry of her slaughtered love. 
Now faded is the dream of bliss 
That flitted o'er her raptur'd mind, 
When on her sailor's arm reclin'd. 
She met and gave the patting kiss. ^ 

Her heart, alas ! proud vict'ry fells to cheer ; ^ 
While ev^ry eye beams joy, her^s glistens with a tear. 
Oft, too, shall honest friendship mourn 
Some kindred soul, untimely gone, 
Some heart, though humble, kind, sincere, 
Where feeling glow'd, an inmate dear. 
Where, though a rugged soU, fair hcmor leam'd to bloom, 
And now sheds lastbg fragrance o'er the wat'ry tomb. 
Now, hallow'd Shades I to fame's ne'er dying page, 
We leave the task your bold exploit to tell, 
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And when the offspring of some future age 

Shall on the scroll of your achieyemcm dweU} 
O) may a cherish'd spark each pulse inspire, ' 
And bid them dauntltrss brave the war-fiend't ire ; 
Then, prompt to shield their battle purchased land| 
Es^ch vale sliall boast a gallant, Spartan baini ; 
Then, when our * foi-ests* to the * seas descend,* 
Shall future Mulla their country's rights defend. 

CARLOS^ 

f^rom among several fioetical effusions^ called forth by the 
death of CooKi&^ we selected the follovnng for publication in ' 
our number for October, It was accidentally mislaid^ and 
'may fierhaps now be thought by some out of sea^n. Oth» 
trs however^ who can dwell with delight on the recollection 
9fdefiartedjoys9 will never think that unaeasonable^ which 
recalU them to the memory. '] 

LINES 

#« THE DEATH OF O. F. COOKE, THE CELEBRATED ACTOR. 

How lovely did the blooming mom 
Gem with bright dew the roscgirt thorn, 

And wave it on tlie gale : 
And opened every blushing bell . 

That hung around yon rocky dell, 

Or strewed the verdant vale : 
How brightly sparkled every stream 
Beneath the sun's enchanting beam I 

But ere he sought the glowing west. 
And shed his last ray o'er the breast 

Of yonder azure main, 
Oh ! mournfully We heard the tale, 
While every glowing cheek grew pale. 

And bosoms heav'd with pain : 
The gloomy truth our tears beguil'd — 
We wept the fate of Erin's cliild ! ' 
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Oh) CooKK ! thy wand'riogs all aire past ; 
Thy woes, thy sorrows, hiish'd at last. 

Are buried in the (•mb : 
Nor Pleasure's charm, nor Misery's sigh, 
Nor anguish'd tear, oor smiling eye, 

Caj3 rouse ^lee from the glooin t 
•Ah ! life and all its sweets are o'er, 
And Sorrow'* dftrt can ^rce no mcu'e i 

(lamented Shade ! — May angels fair, 
Upon their azure plumage bear 

Thee to a Father's breast ; 
And every little blot washed pure. 
And dreams of happiness made sure, 

And Ti»ons of the bie^ ; 
And S^akspeare, of thy merits proud. 
Smile on thee from his beaniy cloud ! 

And yet, it wakes Uie sorrowing sigh. 
To think that thou wen doom'd to die 

Far from thy native shore : 
No blushing rose, no thistle wild. 
To strew the grave of their lov'd child, 

WhtD life's stream play'd no more ? 
Kor aw«etly btommng shamrock wreatii 
its fragrance o*er thy form to breathe ! 

{^imented Spirit !--f,Now farewell !^- 
And while the pevly tear doth dweU) 

And while lor thee I weep s 
And while the world shall weigh each w^ «^ 

That charm'd the soul, and touch'd the heart, 

They'll let thy frailties sleep ; 
And wish they too may be forgiven, 
And meet thee at the throne of Heaven. ERIN, 

fhUadeffikia^ ^th qf October^ 1812. 



i 
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MO^TTHLY DRAMATIC REVIEW. 

Nov. 2r. Rich and Pool (I)— Forty Thieves. 

(1) The opera of Rich and Poor is a transmutation of a comedy hy 
M. G. Lewis, written and performed several years ago, under the title oT 
the East Indian. The author , hy compressing hit play into three acts, and 
giving it the additional charm of some very pretty music, has been qnitt 
ntccessfiil. 

Fablk.<«— .firvtr/, having impaired his fortune in his youth, seeks to rt- 
pair it in hidia, where under the assumed name of 3f#r«niKr, he MUtsaet ai 
immense property. 

His only daughter, Zorayda^ had doped from him with Cdtmel Bmm* 
JioM^, who had gained admittance into his house, under the assumed name 
fd D^rimoKt, AokaSmi^, who, some time before he became aequaimtd 
itrith 2MvjMb,had separated from his wife, a woman of dreadful temper % 
on his arrival in London, with the fair runaway, places her under the 
protection of Ladjf CUura Modtdt an a&cted, dissipi^ed lady of qnalityy 
who is Married to a relation of Mr, JK/«ffr/.-»^^lwrr, before he disposes of 
his property, is determined to discover the real character of hit reladvea : 
for this purpose he calls on Mr. MwHsby and, having feigned extreme di«> 
tress, requests pecuniary assistance, but is treated with contempt He 
next applies to Mr*. Ormoftdt the sister .of Modish ; who,though in extreme 
want herself, stretches forth the hand of charity to him. He rewards her 
BoUe-minded conduct, by immediately rendering her independent 

While he is intent on revenge, against Beauehmmf^ his daughter, veiled, 
it introduced to him, by Mrs, Ormond as a Miu MaiuUvUlf, whom he hea 
commissioned to negotiate with in the morning. He proce^ to paint 
the dreadful feelings to which her father nmst be a prey, and implores her 
to return to him before his hatred becomes rooted. Suddenly she discov- 
ers herself, and, overcome by her tears and entreaties he pardons her. 
Bumdktmpi who has received 'certain intel]igen<;e of the death oi hit wi£e« 
makes the ameiuk bwrmhU^ by giving his hand to Zorttyda^ and a geneu} 
reconciliation takes place. 

There is no writer of the present day so well acquainted with stag* 
efifect, and the machinery of the playwright, as Mr. Lewis. The strong 
interest of the story, however improbable, the rapid succession of hiei* 
dent, the agreeable admixture of grave and gay, and the elegance of the 
language, mnst captivate tlie great majority of an audience, and delight aft 
thoee who Ipok no farther into the drama th«n to be agitated by a pa^ 
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30. Lost and Pound— Paul and Virginia. 

tbetic, aad amused by a humorous, tceam. Bat to tbott who look lor in- 
struction to be minted wiyi entertainment ; who desire puntj of moral 
to be combined with affecting situation ; who think that dramatic justice 
requires guilt to be confounded, and vice punished, folly a^mhed and vir- 
tue rewardedx-^o those the opera of Rich and Poor wiU^appear to have 
few claims on praise ; few merits to disarm the severity of^qridcism. like 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice, Mr. X^ewis lashes petty crimes 
without mercy, ,but either sufers the more atrociously elei^ated to past 
mmoticed, or employs die powers of his pen to palliate and excuse them* 
He seems to have taken the motto, « All's well that ends well,'* and ac- 
cordingly, instead of making a poetical example of an unfeeling fashionable 
eoupie, <^ a worthiest child, and an abandoned married seducer, they art, 
unrepentant and unworthy, restored to fortune, and blessed with foi^vc- 
ness. 

The principal character. Rivers, is most unnaturaL—- The strong feelings 
of a father might indeed induce h^n, in the moment they are so forcibly 
appealed to^ to pardon his lost and ungrateful child ; but no human pas* 
sion, no or^oary principle, can be assigned as the foundation for his sud- 
den return of regard for the villain who had requited his friendsldp Jbf 
destn^iag his peaoe, and heaping wealth upon his kindred who had re- 
paid his affection with coolness, indifference, and insult ; and whose new 
professions he has every reason to believe flow from -no source more pure, 
than r^;ard for his immense fortune. — The reconciliation scene between 
Rivers and his daughter Zorayda, as effective on the stage, or as a piece 
of acting cannot be too highly applauded, but as either just or natural 
there i« no condemnation for it too severe. Is the public taste, indeed, so 
depraved, that it can endure to see the protraction of the prayer for 
mercy, ia a daughter who comes to seek pardon from a heart-broken and 
kicensed parent, whom she has deserted for the lawless love of a married 
man ? If the situation is felt at all, it must be, with disgust, observed, that 
the deluded wretch does not instantly hurry forward, and throw herself 
in agony at the feet of her afflicted father. For who, that has a spark of 
nature in their hearts, can bear to see the mummery of this veiled hide- 
and-eeek assailant probing, as it were, every nerve, and agitating every 
passion, in an old man, that could touch him with sorrow, or tear him 
with conflicting emotions. 

It is equally impossible to reduce the conduct of Beauchamp and Zo- 
Ipyda to any scale of human action that is compatible with virtue.— They 
have lamentations for their error in their mouths, but they go on sinning, 
in the proper hope that the speedy death of Mrs. Beauchamp will hereafter 
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enable tbe» to tanctiim infidelity by law, and excuie adultery by the 
^* amende bw9MUer (Oh foul use of a fair pbrate !) 

Their mode of soothing their consciences is pretty accurately described 
by the seducer, in his verse of the finale — 
« Beauchamp (to Zorayda ) 
« Oter fauks, my love, we frankly owned ; 

And anger now is o*er ; 
Behind the curiam aXtt atwd^ 

Be you at Jtmd,hefore //////" 
The advocation of duelling by Rivers, an amiable and good man, is of 
a piece with the morality of the above, and with the whole tendency of 
the opera ; upon which we shall no further bestow our censure, having 
in this respect, we trust, suflkiently exposed it. 

The inferior agents in the play are not intimately connected with the 
' main plot, or in any way accessary to carrying out the denouement—The 
comic scenes in which they are engaged, however, display considerable 
vivacity, and afford a good relief to those of a serious cast. 

The above remarks are copied from a respectable English criticat 
journaL The principles of religion, justice, and morality being univets^ 
sally and eternally the same, the observations of the writer will serve as 
well for the meridian of Boston as of London : and there is a degree of 
importance attached to the opinions of a transatlantic critic, far superior 
to what any native writer has power to command. We shall therefore 
dismiss the author, for we have business with the players. 

Mr. and Mrs. Young played their parts with fidelity to the situations 
in which the author placed them. The scene of their reconciliation, was 
very affecting. The characters .were all creditably supported ; and 'some 
of the songs were sung with more than usual accuracy and feeling. 

Mr. Addison tells us in one of his Spectators, that the ladies of the court 
of France once thought it ill-breeding ^nd a kind of female pedantry, to 
protiounce a hard word right ; for which reason, they took frequent oc- 
caision to use hard words, that they might shew a politeness in murderinj^ 
them. He further adds that a lady of some quality at court, having acci- 
dentally made use of a hard word in a proper place, and pronounced it 
right, the whole assembly was out of countenance for her. Such will 
never be the case with our corps dramatique. They will never put them- 
selves out of countenance by correct pronunciation. It is not a little sur- 
prising that the name of Col. Beauchamp, should have been invariably 
pronounced Beecbum t — not even an unlucky servant ever blundered into 
the true sound of either syllable. It is very common to hear the words 
goodness, fatat, happiness, charity, mutual, virtuous, nuptial, &c. &c, pro- 
nounced goodn«5s, fa//f , hap^wim^//, char««y, m\xcbul yVirchut, nu^cbai. The 
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Dec. 3. Qazette £xtraordtiiary(2) — La Petouse, 
4. Rich and Poor— Valentine and Orson. 
Y. Gazette Extraordinary — Vjaloitine and Orson. 
9. Isabella(3) — Darkness Visible. 

practice of the stage it sometimes deoominated the aandard of English ' 
{troaunciatioa ; but we have long ceased to look there for correct ortho- 
tifiy. We see no reason wbj one who^e reading is confined to the study 
of his part, who» in the whole circle of intellectual amusements, never 
committed the sin of looking into a dictionary or a treatise on grammar 
and language, should be obUged to give to vowels and diphthongs their 
INTopcr sound. 

(2) The GazttU Extraordinary is a comedy in five acts, written by J. 0. 
Holman, known as the author ofjthe Votary of Wealth, and several other 
dramatic pieces, some of which have met with merited success ; but morp 
as an actor of high reputation. The piece before U3, though not distin- 
guished by interest or novelty in the fable, may be considered as a com- 
edy of sterling worth. The dialogue is genteel, sprightly, and witty ; and 
the language such as denotes the author to be a gendemau and a scholar. 
ObjectioBB might be made to some of the incidents as being stale and com- 
VIOQ, yet improbable— such as Sir Harry Atptn and Mistress Leecb^ each 
mistaking the other for Lady Julia and Hearttuortb, and the trick con- 
certed^ by Lady Julia and Jkfur Alfirdy to hoax the old Lady De MaUoryy by 
a similarity of dress. These, however, are trifling deductions from the 
merit of the piece. The author has not been very happy in his title ; al- 
most any other two words in his play would have been equally applicable 
^th those he has chosen. 

The style of performance was such as, with some trifling exceptions, did 
credit to the performers. Among those who most distinguished them- 
•tflvet by correct delineation of character, were Mr. Dickenson in Heart' 
nmrth^ and Mrt. Toaog in Lmdy JmIU Sa/ifitd. Mr. Robertion obtained 
caasiderable appUuse ik JklajMr Ctayfn, and Mr. Entwisle frequently set 
Ae hooae ia a roar with the parasitical impertinence and accommodating 
itiibilityofDr.Afite//. 

(3) Mra. Whitloek, after an abteace of twelve years, part ^ which hato 
been aptat in Eogtaiid, appeared tn the character of htAtUa, and wae re- 
etiTtd with that eathusiaMii which splendid talents and genuine merit ate 
idwayt sure to command. The reputation of this lady, after iiaving pskss- 
«d ^ ordeal of critical audienees in all the principal cities of America 
and England, can hardly be augmented by the applauses oftaste, judg^ 
aesty aad sensi b ility, or sullied by the sneers of envy, the prejudice of 
igi&MMe, aad the cohbiest of iadifiinreiice. 
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II. Jealous Wife(4>-rSpoil*d Child. 
14. Grecian Daughter--*-Biae Beard. 
16. Th« Ki»»--Music Mfd.—r American Tars, or Huzza 

for the Navy. 

We do not tee that the lapse of twelve years, has impatfed her facul* 
ties ia the least, h has indeed added something to the corpulency of her 
figttre. But the Jlejb does by no means overpower the spirk; and * Tkme^ 
ibat sparetb no man,* seems to have entirely forgotten to give her notice that 
•he is declining, * into the vale of years.* 

There are very few characters in the wh<^ circle of the English drama, 
which require greater exertion* of talent to give them effect, than that of 
Isabella ; and stfU less is the number of those who can, with even tolerable 
respectability, * sustain the load.' Mrs. Whitlock has every requisite, save 
persoiial beauty ^ and that, in our estimation, is not worth taking into 
the account. We can never for a moment auffer any little deficiencies,^ 
or redundancies, of figure, to come in competition with the < eye that 
•peaks the mindV-the < thoughts that breathe, and words that bum.* It 
would be impossible for the pen of critidMn to analyse and describe the 
numberless beauties in her performance of Isabella : The pencil of Apel- 
les cannot intercept and di^nite the blended and evanescent colors of the 
rainbow. The profound attention wHicb prevailed through the house, 
the melting eye, and the trembling heart, are mor« certain proofs of good 
acting than boisterous acclamatipns *, and ar^ a better com^nent, than vol* 
limes of learned criticism. 

Mr. Young, in Siront seemed to have caught a spark from the altar 6f ' 
sensibility ; we haye never seen him play with so much feryor fmd tender- 
ness. 

(4) The gen^ine old-school comedy of 7%* JeaUus Wife, written by tiie 
^Ider iColmap> th^ cote«npor»ry and friend of Garrick, was revived tlue 
evening, and performed in a style of excellence that would have done honor 
to any theatre* ai^d gave «at!9laetiOB to one of the most nvnerotia and !«• 
specuUe audiences that has been collected during the aetsoa. T^ ^ieeo 
ipas judiciously cast, and performed witk more than nsoal corrtdiiess. 

Mr. Waripg, in Oaklj^ surpassed all reasonable expectation. We are not 
pmoog those who look for delicate discrimination, or strong and vigorova 
conception in his acting ; but on this occasion he displaycxl so much mom 
than liis usual degree of refinement had led us to anticipate, that we r^ 
fpectfully tender him our congratulations. 

It is unnecessary to say any thing of Mrs. Whitlock'a perlofanooe cf 
Mrs. Oakly i every one knows \hu it could not haart hm^ ^n^oit bfttfr. 
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18. The GaTnester(5) — ^Vidcminc and Orflon.(6) 
21. The Mourning Bride — Inkle and Yarico. 

23. The Farmhouse— JForty Thieves— .American Tars* 

24. Percy — How to die for Love. 

(5) The tragedy of the GawutUr called forth the powers of Mr. Young, 
who, in our opinion, hat never appeared to more advantage than in the 
villain Stuidy, Mr. Waring*t Beverly^ though inferior to what we have 
•een, was, on the whole, vainabkb We have nettlMr ttnw bo^ tpaof 
to do justice to Mn Whitlock'k Mn. JSmw^. It is impoisihle how^ 
«ver to pawover in perfect tiiaM^e her scene with MwUy m the fourth 
ict, and the last scene ol the i^, m which her ac^ was mdeKTihably 
impresaive. 

(6) This mdo-drame by Dibdin, after lying hy for a few seasons, has 
come forth with renovated charms. To the excellence of Mr. Young ia 
Orson every spectator seems willing to attest ; and Mrs. Young in the 
FrtMctis Egliftaine^ ai^uittcd herself with her usual prettinesi. We are not 
fond of the productkms bearing the title of melo-drame t but 4 
the bad this sfenu to he comparatively i^iod. 



MOJrrHLY MI^CELLAJSnr^ 

OF LITEKAIIT INTELLIGENCE, R£;MARKABLB INCIDElTTSi 
OBITUARir NOTICES, £cC. &C. 

\ Hitettr^ Sfntentgettref 

Mr. Joseph Delaplaine, contemplates publbhing in con- 
nexion with Messrs. Murray, Draper, Fairman and co. a 
splendid Bible, from Macklin's celebrated edition, which cost 
in London upwards of 400 dollars. The price of the propos- 
ed edition will be from 80 to 100 dollars, and will contain 150 
engravings. One of the principal objects of the publishers 
is to show the present state of the fine arts in this country. 

The Emporium of Arts and Sciences, among the periodic- 
al publications of our country, holds a high and distinguished 
rank for usefulness and general information concerning arts 
and manufactures. It Is published monthly at Philadelphia, 
by Joseph Delaplaine, and conducted by John Redman Coxe, 
professor of chemistry in the university of Pennsylvania. It 
might perhaps be still more interesting, if the editor drew 
less copiously from foreign storehouses, and devoted a larger 
portion of his work to the investigation and improvement of 
^qnieiltic discoveries and inventions. |n many of the me^ 
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chanic arts and useful uiTentionsy our couc^rjrmen are not a 
step behind their European competitors, and in many instto- 
ces are entitled to honor-able precedence. 

The friends of religion will read the following paragraph 
with sincere regret. It is extracted from the Asiatic IVfirror, 
a Calcutta paper, dated March 12, 1812. 

Last Wednesday night, the printing office established with 
great labor and expence, by the Missionary Society at Seram- 
pore, accidentally caught nre, which spread with such rapid- 
ity, that before assistance could be rendered, the whole of the 
priiiting materials were destroyed. The loss sustained by 
dils accident is, to a certain extent, irreparable. About fif'- 
te^i hundred reams of paper^ comtmisnooe^ front Eurc^, {m 
the use ofthe printing office, were burnt. The various aMort-* 
ments of types, which, beside those in the European characteri 
contained no less than twejve founts in the Oriental languages, 
cast in this country, with hicredible labor and perseverance, 
vere fused by the heat, whence a large portion has been lost, 
and such part ofthe metal as has been saved from the ashes, 
must be re-cast. A number of Oriental publications, and no 
less than ten English works, were in progress at the Mission* 
ary ^ess, when this unfortunate accident occurred ; and such 
parts of those works as had passed through the press, were en- 
tirely consumed. 

Subscriptions are opened, and collections are about to be 
made, in the Protestant Congregations, in Philadelphia, New- 
York, and other places at the southward, to aid in repairing 
the late loss sustained by the Serampore establishment, in the 
East-Indies, for publishing the Holy Scriptures in the lan- 
gtis^s of the Asiatic nations. The managers of the theatre 
in Philadelphia, have generously offered a benefit for this im- 
portant object. 



.laematl^aMe Stttinentiei, %u 

DiSTRESsiNO OccuaRSNCES — On the night ofthe SOthof 
October last, about 12 o'clock, the house of Maj. Joim 
' M'Dowell, of Burke county, North-Carolina, was consumed 
by fire, and in it his three only sons and a nephew 1 all prom- 
ising young men. The fire was supposed to have originated 
in some cotton near the chimney — It soon spread so as to in- 
volve in flames the stair case, which prevented the victims in 
the upper story from escaping. In additicm to the above^ 
Maj. M'Dowell lost a considerable sum of money and all his 
hottsehi^d furniture. 
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On the night of the 8th December, at Raleigh, N. C. a 
woihan of the jiame of Betsey Doughtry, was burnt to dea^ 
bf her clothes taking fire. She was Erst discovered running 
through the st^ets with her clothes flanikig to a great height. 
It is supposed she fell into the fire or lay too near it when in 
a state of intoxication. 

Execution. — On Thursday Dec. 10, was executed in 
Boston for piracy, pursuant to the sentence of the Circuit 
Court, Samuel Tulley, foiifneriy mate of the schooner George 
Washington. The execution took place at South Boston^ 
about half past 2 p. m. The other offender, John Daltmi, 
was reprieved until the 1 0th of January next- The Rev* Mr. 
Collier prayed with the criminals at the place of executi<»i. 

The life and confession of Tulley, written by himself while 
in prison, has since been published. He was bom in the state 
of New-York of respectable parent*. He had been in many 
parts of the world ; and declares that he never had, to his 
recollection, hurt or wronged any person wilfully, by word 
or deed, since he left his father at the age of 15, until that 
fatal act which brought him to untimely death. 

This is the first execution that has taken place in the coun* 
ty of Suffolk for fifteen years. 

Important Invention. — Among the many useful im- 
provements and inventions, which the genius and industry of 
our countrymen have lately pixniuced, though last, not least 
in importance and public utility, is the machine which Mr* 
Theodore Norton and George Biddis of Milford, Wayne 
couhty, Pcnn* (aided by the public spirited exertions of Mr. 
Barton of the same place) have invented. This machine is 
so constructed as to card and ^pin wool at one operation, 
without making it into rolls : Though the machine is not yet 
brought to that degree of perfection to which the above gen- 
tlemen expect to bring it, yet from experiments made, it is 
found capable, in its present state, with 17 flyers, of carding 
and spinning a pound of common wool in 25 minutes, (which 
was formerly a day's work for two women,) producing a 
thread of even texture and remarkable strength, sufiiciently 
fine for common cloths, flannels, stocking yam, &c. and ap- 
pears well adapted for roping yam for the finer fabrics. 

Public CKL£BRATioN.-7->On the 17th Dec. the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanic Association, celebrated their Tri- 
ennial Festival ; it being the second celebration since their 
incorporation by the legislature. After the choice of officers, 
the members and invited guests walked in procession to the 
first chuixh in Chauncey Place. An elegant and appropriate 
prayer was made by the reverend Horace Holley, and an ad- 
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dress on the utility and importance of the mechanic arts de- 
livered by John Fairbanks, Esq. The procession then went 
to Concert Hall and partook of an entertainment. Toasts 
and sentiments and songs, adapted to the occasion, and cor* 
responding with the temper of the times, closed the usual 
festivities of the day. 

Charltabls iNaTiTtJTioirs.— p-The benevolent and hu-» 
mane reader, will be gratified to see the record of two most 
laudable societies, lately instituted in Boston for the relief of 
suffering humanity. One of these is called the Fuel Society ^ 
and is formed for the express purposes of supplying the poor 
and indigent with fuel. The officers and benefactors of the 
institution are among the most liberal and respectable of our 
citizens. The subscriptions, are said, already to exceed 
3,000 dollars.— —The other is styled the Fragment Society^ 
and consists of ladies. Its object is to supply clothing for 
distressed women and children. 1600 garments have already 
been distributed by the trustees of tliis society. 

The elegfint and strikingly correct likeness of the Eev. Dr. 
XAtHMOPf fiublished in our last^ was drawn by Mr. Hrsrt 
Williams of Boston. We mention this^ (and wish it to be 
remembered by our fiatrons) solely from a principle of justice 
to Mr, W. His name should have been placed on the plate^ 
as the painter^ but was omitted by an oversight if the engrav" 
tr. An equally correct and finished portrait (^ the Hon. DA'* 
fiD Cobb J drawn by Mr. Williams j is now in the hands of Mr. 
Fdwmy and will embellish some future number of the Folyan^ 
thos. 

<< Amicus** complains that our theatrical reviewer « has been 
very dull and stupid for two months not to notice Mr. Young* a 
provincial dialect.'* We believe that Mr. Young is not exclu^ 
sroely entitled to censure on the score oj bad pronunciation. 
Perhaps what we have written in a preceding page may sat^ 
isfy " Amicus** If not ^ we are not disposed to undertake the 
drudgery of^ writing down this local diction." The letter (f 
« Amicus** smacks powerfully of the green room. 

A*s solution of the mathematical question in JVb. 1. is incor* 
rect. V 

'VWWWWWWW \ 
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FOR JANUARY, 1813. 



We diall nerer enrj the iHHion wkidb wH and leanun; obtain in any other caose, if 
^me can be numbered amcxig die writers wbo have given aidw tu yirtue and confidence 
to truth. Dr. Johnson, 



BIOGRAPHY. 



LIfE OF 3^0HN LOCKE, 

This illustrious philosopher, was born 1632, at Wrington, 
near Bristol, of a respectable family. He was educated at 
Westminster school, and in 1 65 1 was elected to Christchurch^ 
Oxford, where he took regularly his degrees in arts. 

Already distinguished by his great proficiency in polite lit- 
erature, he now applied himself to physic, but though he ob- 
tained some reputation at Oxford, he soon found hi" consti- 
tution inadequate to the fatigues of the profession, and gladly 
accepted the office of secretary to Sir William S\yan, sent 
envoy to the elector of Brandenburg, 1 664. Two years after, 
he became acquainted with lord Ashley, afterwards earl of 
Shaftesbury, and not only by curing him of a dangerous ab- 
scess in the breast, but by the intelligence of his conversation, 
and the g^reat powers of his mind, he deserved and obtained 
his lasting friendship. At the recommendation of this noble 
patron he relinquished medicine for the study of politics, and 
of civil and ecclesiastical history, and soon afier employed 
himself in drawing up constitutions for the government of 
Carolina, of which his friend, now chancellor of the excheq- 
uer, and other lords, bad obtained a grant from the crown. 

VOL. !• 22 
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In 1672 on the elevation of Shaftesbury to the office of lord 
chancellor, Locke was made his secretary of the presentations^ 
but on the disgrace of his patron the next year he lost his ap- 
pointment, though he still continued secretary to the board of 
trade, where the earl was a commissioner, and enjoyed it with 
an annexed salary of 500/. per year, till the dissolution of the 
commission in 1 674. Soon after he went to Montpellier, for 
the benefit of his health, as he was apprehensive of a con- 
sumptive attack, and here he devoted himself partly to t^ed- 
ical pursuits, and to the composition^of his Essay on Human 
Understlinding, till ^ 10T9, his patron, raised to be president 
of the council, recalled him home. His prospects of prefer- 
ment were transitory, ; the earl in six' months was disgraced 
and imprisoned, and in 1682 escaped for fear of being prose- 
cuted for high treason, to Holland, where Locke, equally 
faithful to him in adversity as in prosperity, followed him- 
There, by his intercourse with some suspected persons after 
the death of his patron, the exiled philosopher drew upon 
himself the resentment •f the government; he was not only 
removed from his studentship at Christ-church, which he had 
hitherto kept as an honorable literary retreat, but he was ac- 
cused by the English envoy before the States General, and 
his person claimed as guilty of treasonable corre$iA>ndence in 
favor of Monmouth's invasion. Thus persecuted, Locke con- 
cealed himself for twelve months, devoting his tinae to lite- 
rary labors, and two years after, when he returned to Eng- 
land in consequence of the revolution, he published his cele- 
brated essay, which had engaged him nine years in the com- 
position. As he was considered a sufferer for political opin- 
ions he was rewarded with the place of commissioner of ap- 
peals, worth 200/. a year, and he was offered the honorable 
office of envoy to some fori&ign courts, but this he decHned, 
ambitious only after that "tranquillity and redrement, which 
he foun^ in the friehdly invitations of Sir Francis and lady 
Masham at Oates. 

In 1695 he was prevailed upon to accept the place of com- 
missioner of trade and plantations^ for which he was so well 
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qtti^fied by infimnatioB and knowledge, but this he resigned 
five jeiuis after, on account of the delicate state of his health, 
which did not permit him with safety to breathe the air of the 
capital. 

The latter part of life was usefully employed in the exer- 
tion of his talents on political subjects, and also m reading and 
commeniing with all the zeal and humility of a true christiao 
on the hofy scriptures. With nothing to disturb the serenity 
of his ttind, he found himself hiq;)py in the retirement whick 
he had chosen, and in the society of lady Masham, a woman 
of superior virtue, of great infomaation, and of contemplative 
habits of mind, whose son had the happiness to be educated 
and improved under the eye and in the prmciples of her illus- 
trious friend. Thus situated in the hospitable mansion of 
Oates, as if in his own house, he saw the gradual approach of 
death with calmness and resignation* Seeing his legs swell, 
he became sensible that dissoluticm was not distant, and after 
receiving the sacrament with fervor and piety, he told his 
sorrowing friend, lady Masham, that he had lived long enough, 
that he thanked God for haying passed his days so happily, 
and that life appeared to him mere vanity. He expired with 
little pain, 28th October, 1704, in his 73d year, and was buried 
in the church at Oates, where a decent monument, with an 
inscription written by himself, marks the spot. 

His works are, besides the Essay in 2 veJs. 8vo.-*-Letters 

on Toleration, 4to.— Treatise on Civil Government, 8vo 

Thoughts concerning Education, 1 3mo.-— Considerations on 
lowering the Interest, and raising the Value ef Money — Rea- 
sonableness of Christianity, 9 vo<— Posthumous works, Sec— > 
Paraphrase on St. Paul's Epistles, 4to. — Letters, &c. all which 
have been edited together, S vols, folio and 9 vols. 8vo. 

On the character of this great and good man little need be 
said. The virtues and the charitiies of human nature he pos- 
sessed in the highest degree, and as a philosopher, a christian, 
a politician, and a man, he claims the first rank in the admira- 
tion and in the homage of posterity. With judicious taste 
4nd becoiping simplicity, queen Caroline erected in her pa- 
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vilion at Richmond, his bust with those of BacoQ, Newton^ 
and Clarke, as the four principal philosophers of which £ng<* 
land may boast \irith real pride and satisfaction when she enu- 
merates her departed heroes. 

Dr. Watts has celebrated the virtues and talents of Locke 
in two beautiful little poems, one addressed to. tie philoso- 
pher himself^ after he had retired from business ; and the 
other to John Shute, Lord Harrington, the pupil of Locke, on 
occasion of his dangerons illness*— with which we close this 
memoir. 

Angels are made of heavenly things, 
And light and love our souls compose. 
Their bliss within their bosoms springs, 

Within their bosoms flows. 
But narrow, minds still make pretence 
To search the coasts of flesh and sense. 
And fetch diviner pleasures thence. 
Men are akin to ethereal forms, 
But they belie their nobler birth, 
Debase their honor down to earth. 

And claim a share with worms. 
He that has treasures of his own 
' May leave the cottage or the throne, 
May quit the globe, and dwell alone 

Within his spacious mind. 
Locke has a soul wide as the sea, 
Calm as the night, bright as the day, 
There may his vast ideas play. 

Nor feel a thought confin'd. 

Ayn must the man of wondrous mind 
(Now his rich thoughts are just refin'd) 

Forsake our longiag eyes ? 
Reason at length submits to wear, 
The wings of faith ; smd, lo, they rear 
Her chariot high, and nobly bear 

Her prophet to the skies ; 
Go, friend, ai>d wait the prophet's flights 
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Watch if his mantle chance to Ugfaty 

And sehse it for thy own ; 
Shute is the dariing of his years ; 
Young Shute his better likeness bears ; 
All but his wrinkles and his haurs 

Are copy'd in his scm. 

FOR ^BE POLTANrHOS, 

THE MORAL C£J\rSOR....J\ro. IV. 

On all-impoitant time, thft>* every age, 

Tho* much and warm, the wise have wrg*d ; the man 

It yet unborn, who duly weight an hour. 

«• Tve lott a day !" die prince who nobly cried 

Had been an emperor, withoat hit crown. 

Of Rome. Say rather, lord of fanman race : 

He tpcke at if deputed by mankind. Youvg. 

How speedily will the consummation of i^ll things com- 
mence ! How soon will the commissioned archangel lift his 
hand to heaven) and swear by the Almighty name, ^ that time 
shall be no longer." Then, abysed opportunities never can 
return ; and new opportunities will never again be offered.— 
The seal will be fixed->our future fate determined, and the 
secrets of the other world developed to our eyes to fill us with 
joys divine, or torments ineffable. Such are the considera- 
tions which will employ the reflecting ^lind, when the birth of 
a new year reminds frail mortality of its shortened duration. 
f< I have another year the less to live."-^How have I improv- 
ed or misspent the years that are past ! — Alas ! 
I *^ We take no note of dme, 

]^t from its lost. To give it then a tongue. 

Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright. 

It is the kneil of my departed hours : 

Where are they ? Whh the years beyond the flood I 
Come then, and let us reason together, and devote a few mo- 
laeuts to serious reflection. This fesdve season should be 
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dedicated to soknm rfitrospeoion. The reTt Is ^ Uiought- 
less mirth are inciMisistent wi^ it« f^p^t telfibrauim. We 
ooi^t to review the pasty asd if we fiod that in our journey 
thus far, we have met wkb more thonift than flowersy let us 
be duly thankful to the g^^dian Providepce^ who has giveii 
us many causes for rejoicing, and who never afflicts us but for 
our good Man» surveys the creation around him with a par- 
tial and ill-judging eye. — He fain would wander cheerily 
along through a " wilderness of sweets," and, whenever the 
pleasantness of his course is affected or impeded by untoward 
events, or unexpected obstacles, he accuses Providence of 
unkindnes^t and cries out in agony '< was ever sorrow equal 
to 9iy sorrow*"-— How vain and idle are his complaints and 
jexclamations ! In the v^get^blp world, behold the herbalist 
seeking for plants of medieiAal virtue*. The blooming rose, 
in Kain breathes its fragrance and wooa his aenaea. 8ut see, 
with what delight he has found and teciwed a temlile roott 
bitter to the taste, and disgusting to the sight. This bitter 
shall produce the best sweets of life — it shall strengthen and 
invigorate the diseased frame — restore lustre to the languid 
eye, and flush the pale cheek with the luxuriantglow of health. 
The gairish children of the spring, that adorn the garden, and 
decorate the field, are short lived and frail ; — ^they.flourish to- 
day, and to-morrow are worthless and withered. So in our 
progress through life, we find our pleasures arc vain and 
evanescent— they are scarcely tasted ere they are gone, and 
the remembrance of departed joys, is ever a source of morti- 
fying and unavailing regret. But the bitters— the pains of 
life, may always be converted into lasting and substantial ben- 
efits—they are the medicines which can cure all our moral 
disorders and uifirmities — they communicate their healiug^^ 
virtues to the distempered soul, and afford vigor and sanity 
to the whole intellectual system. He^ who can enumerate , 
more sufferings than enjoymef)ts, in describing the vicissi- ^ 
tudes which he has experienced in the couirseofhia exist-* 
ence, has, if he duly reflects on his circumstances, more rea- • 
son to be thankful, than to repine ; and this he may assume * 
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•8 a criterion of the justness of hii re«90aingf«M.th«t9 if be do 
fepine, his ccnieliiMonB ftgvinsrt* the gt>ddfies9 of Provideflce, 
are erroneous-^lf he do not, he may be sure that his affie* 
tions have had their intended aalm^ effects. 

A poet of the £a^, who b not, in general, over^burthened 
^ith religious sentiment or inoralitf, gives us a lively picture 
of the value that we ought to put on the present and future 
time, by the following animated reflections upon its inestima* 
ble worth :*-<( Whatever the sons of man maj wish or paat 
after in this world, they may certainly attain by diligence and 
perseverance in their several pursuits ; but, alas 1 there is 
one jewel, which must for ever elude the research of Uio 
most active and industrious. Past life, or time that hath Mr* 
ly fied from us, maybe well compared to a brilliant, sparkling 
in the mine of eternity, whose lustre there, only senrcs^t^ 
make the darkness of our own minds visible, for having once 
despised a diamond of the purest water, which Provideisto 
bad for a while consigned to our care» We may likewise 
consider each fleeting day, as a p^arl at the bottom of the 
ocean of time, which no diver can ever again call his owB) 
being, when out of mortal hands, as far removed from their 
reach, as the years beyond the flood.*' Virgil's opinion of the 
same invaluable blessing, though leas diffusely expressed, is 
equally exalted in the following beautiful couplet ^— 

« Sed fugct inter«a^— Aigit irrcparabile temput, 
Singula dum^apti drcumvectamur amore.** 

On the first day of a new year, tlie moralist will make a 
solemn pause. He will consider, himself as placed on an 
eminence, from which, looking down on the path that he has 
ascended, he will reflect on the various scenes he has passed 
through ; the diificulties he has encountered in his way ; and 
the kindnesses and indulgences of Providence. which have 
supported and cheered him during his pilgrimage. On the 
other hand, a dark and uncertain road, whose entrance only, 
lies open jto his view, is now to be explored. He is about to 
enter on anew slate of" untried being." . 

*' Thro* what new scenes and dangers must he pass !" 
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With anxious ey^ he surveys the commencement of this 
pew stage of his journey ^— But how uncertain and obscure 
is the " prospect'* that « lies before him"— for 
** Shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon it.** 

He in vain may say, " here will I hold." — Alas ! the hand 
of time pushes him on, and he must rely for safety in his 
course on the protectioti of his God, and trust, for skilful 
guides, to his own caution and experience. If he reflect with 
due attention on the past ; if he know Ik>w to profit by the ills 
and troubles which have already assailed him ; if he remem- 
ber the difficulties in which his feet have been entangled, and 
the evils that have resulted from his own folly, vice, or care- 
lessness, he will now avail himself of the knowledge he had 
purchased at so dear a price, Mid be enabled to avoid them all 
in future. His steps will be governed by prudence. Every 
portibn of ground will be examined and surveyed with solic- 
itude before he vj^ill trust it with his weight. 

He knows that the time when he shall arrive at the end of 
his tour cannot be hastened, and will therefore pursue his 
steady and undeviadng way, vbwing with pity the unthinking 
i^riortals who dash by him with dangerous and unavailing ve- 
K>city,— or the rash and giddy, who fly off from the direct, but 
rugged tract, in quest of. a pleasanter path, and are lost for 
ever. Let us then, at this important and solemn ^period, de- 
termine to follow the wise man's counsel, though expressed 
in. homely language, "not to make more haste than good 
speed.'' Whoever adopts this resolution, will find at the end 
of his pilgrimage, that he has laid up a stock of wisdom, which 
may confer the most important of benefits on all who are to 
come after him. His grey hairs will be to him a crown of 
honor, and future generations shall rise up and call him 
blessed. 
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A COUR8B 09 

tJBCTURJlS OK NATURAL PHILOSQPHTi 
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Bt what we have seen of man, it is easy to observe that hid 
frame is not a()apted to drawing carnages ; while, oh the con-» 
trary, that of an animal upon all fours, the column of whose 
body, and tiie situation of whose muscles, act almost directly 
Upon objects placed behind them, is perfectly fitted by nature 
fiyr this kind of service. That noble animal the horse, has 
been subjected to the dominion of mati, and his strength and 
apeed, are made subservient to the humblest, and the most 
dignified transactions of life. The sturdy ox, the strong and 
•tubbom mule, and other animids, are also Employed in occu* 
pations of agriculture ; but the horse is fated to suffer a vari<* 
ety of vicissitudes in his journey through life. He trium- 
t^antly bears a conquering hero on .the field of battle, where 
lie exults in his strengthr-hls neck is clothed with thunder^ 
—and the glory of his nostrils is terrible. Alas ! how short 
tived is his pride— Another year beholds him the common hack 
tf a livery stable, or the wind broken fay of a post boy ; and 
the high mettled racer, from bemg the boast of his master, 
and the charm of the course, is humbled in the ignominious 
traces of a scavenger's cart 

Common experience informs us, that if a horse is to con^^ 
vey a certain weighty he ought, that he may draw the betteTf 
to have a proportionable weight on his back and shoulders* 
A horse in a two-wheeled cart, in which there ira ton weight, 
when it is in equilibrium, will not be able to draw it ; but }L 
therjB be 50 or 60 pounds bearing upon his back, he will 
draw it with ease. A horse tackled in a waggon will draw 
two or three tons weight, because the Ibe of traction is be* 
low his breast. 

Sledges were probably the first machines used in carrying 
loads ; and in some countries they %re still employed for 
such purposes. They certainly answer much better than 
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wheels on the smodth sur&qe of ic9 1 but for rough or level 
ground, carriages that are dr»ra upon wheels are infinitely- 
preferable. 

Wheel cArriages were first introAiced intd £ngknd in the 
year 1564, by WHliain B^ttnet, k Dut^hi^tnli/who was coach- 
man to Queen Elizabeth. ^ In those days,* ssdth a quaint 
historian, < a coach was a strange monster, and did put both 
man aiid horse into amazement. Some said it was a great 
crab-sheU brought out of China ; and some imagined it to 
bfe one of the pagan temples, in which the cannibals adored 
the devil : but at last these doubts were cleared, and coach- 
making became a substantial trade/ 

^ Tlib utility of wheels arises from their turning on their ax- 
es, by which means the resistance arising from fiiction is 
much diminished, sUid the draught rendered more easy. It 
ii easily shown that it requires considerably less force to draw 
a carriage, when its wheels turn freely, than when they are 
chained, so that they cannot revolve. According to Helshamt 
a carriage with four wheels will be drawn with five times as 
smsdl an effect, as one that slides over the same surface on a 
sledge. A sledge passing over a plane, undergoes a fiictioo 
or rubbing agamst it, equal to the distance through which it 
moves : but if an' axis be applied, whose circumference is six 
inches, and on that a wheel be placed^ whose circumference is 
eighteen feet, it is evident that in moving the carriage It 
feet, the wheels will make but one revolution ; and as there 
is no sliding of the parts between the plane and the wheelsy 
but only a mere change of surface, by one part of die wheel 
rii^g and the other descending nearly perpendicularly to the 
plane, no friction will take place there, the whole being trans- 
wred to the nave acting on the axis ; whicb nave, having 
made but one revolution in the same time, there has been on^ 
ft sliding of the parts equal to the circumference of the hole 
in the nave, here supposed to be about 6 inches ; so that tbe 
fiicdon is lessened about as 1 to S6 ; besides the advantage 
gained by confining it to so small a surface, whereby the 
parte are more eauly kept smooth and fited to each other. 
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Imd substances a^lMi and tetaisted) to diminish the renEuiin<- 
lug friction^ 

By the af^iUcation of whe^ to a carriage, the fiictiD» ia 
l^eofdift piopcwlion of the <QaaMters of the a^e% and ooih 
$$,tn parta of i^e nates ^o those of the whisela. 

Large wheels have the advantage of smidl ones in c^reiN 
comiijig ohatm:)e8, hecaii^e they act as levers, in proportion to 
tbdr sixes. Ia gmieral, the centre of gravity shonld be as 
pear af ii»i^ bf Ip the axis of the vheel, for if the body besus^ 
peofM below itt ai»d turned forwards, aa is the case wHh twe 
whieeled carriages descending hills, then will the greater paijt 
pf the weight be thrown before the ayis, and must be partly 
boorne ^y the horse that draws^— -In ascending, the same proo 
portion will be tiuxyvm backwards and tend to lift the aniraaL 

I sh^U ciMclude the subject <^ wheel carriages, with the 
vesuU of Mr. Viace's experiments on .the subject, as particu** 
larfy made on them, when moving on plane, hard ground. ,. 

If the whcah hp all equal and narrow, it requires the same 
weight to draw it whether it be loaded before* or behind. 

If two wheels be low, and two be high, it.requires a greater 
force to draw the carriage, than when all ajre high. In this 
case, it makes no sensiUe difference, which go bdoce. The 
common opinion, that great wheels drive on the smaU ones^ 
when they go forwardi is tiot true. The only advantage of 
placing the smaU wheels before^ arises from the convenience 
of turning, aiid the adjusunent of a low line of traction fqr the 
horses. If the wheels be all equal, the smaller the wheels 
Are, the greater power is necessary to draw the carriage. 
The disadvantage of small wheels, arises from hence» tiiat 
the resistance of the ground which turns the wheels about, 
more easily overcomes the friction at the a;^le, in a lar^ 
than a small wheel, becatise it^ acts at a greater distance. 
Hence, ^so, the impropriety of laying the load upon the low 
wheels, as it increases the friction where there is the least 
power to overcome it. When the load is light, and the fric- 
tion of consequence small, there is but a trifling difference, 
between the great and the little wheals ; but when the load 
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b heavy; the diMrenee beemnes oomidcmble. Tkeme^ 
high whcelfti when gcnng orer ehgtad^Bjift veiymMufest^ 
snd in sinking into b<4e8,'th«7 have a double aihrantage, » 
thef do not go ao low M ainall ones ; and afi^er atnkiiig, thof 
aacend again with more eaao^ and requiroleaa power to elfoet 
Ibeir extetcation* 

^ In treatmg of simple lind eampoutid macMneSt It has be* 
diewni that ai much as was gained- in force, so much was lost 
in dme. In order, therefcr^ to obtain a juit idea of the ad- 
vantages gained bf machines, suppose that a man, hf a fixcft 
puUoy raiies a beam to the t<^ of a house in ttv<o minutes> it H 
clear that he will be able to raise silt beams in 13 mbmtes-; 
but.by means of a tackle, ^vrith S lever pttllies, be wSl rali& 
the 6 beams at once, with the same ease that he before ruted 
one, but then he will be 6 times as k>ng abotft it ; that is,* 13 
minutes. But the con^enltoce gained by the power, is veiy 
great ; for if the 6 beams be joined in one, they maybe raised 
by the tackle, though it would be impossible to move them 
by the unassisted strength of one man. 

Mechanics do not teach us to make, but to apply powers, 
lAich as we find tliem in nature ^ for we d^eive ourselves if 
v/c think, that^by^ means of any engine, one man shall do the 
work of two, in the same time, supposing him to employ tho 
same strength. But, by mechanics, we can modify the ener- 
gy of the moving power, so as to obtain efbcts, which it woulii 
not produce without modification. In the performance tf 
several works, where we have sufficient strength, we oibsn 
want time ; and where we havo time to spare, we want 
atrength. In these cases, the mechanic lias an opportunity 
oC directing the application (^ the powers according to time* 
.Vhus, in raising great blocks of marble, or other heavy goods 
to lay . them on a wharf, many hands cannot be employed ; 
berp then an engine may be used where one man may do the 
work of tep, but he shall be ten times as long in performing 
it. . . Or in a manu&ctory, suppose that in wimting silk, §0 
men being employed, should only thove a weight equal to half 
f poiin^i wbU^ ^aph tarriea hia band' round ; whereas WCl 
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tmod moff^B fomid^ in tUi iDttance, and that £(>r 10 ho^n in a 
« day ; httm a^uMfaine may h» appUed* ,wbei« pne pnan.ei^* 
ffrdng fai$ irtiale strngthi tbaU do lli^ w«r1(»ofj(0.9i«ii%4to 
aaino timf% Mackinery of l)di» kiod iaaow Inoiigbt Ao an aa* 
tonishing degree of perfectiim) and ao Tarioua are Iha poN^MI 
iBid «o wonderful tfate p r o yo l i aa cf tbmit Ifrat ,t))^y would 
foem to an umnfonnod Bpectator, to be goijod by aom^. m* 
ttonal aiunuiting agent wiibin tbesa^ and poaae^eed o&ao in* 
.tellect peculiar to tbeir nfttocea. Tbe bqman tnmh ^^wd* 
ored aa a inaebine^ia capable of drnwing^beanogtiuidaiiu^ 
tainiog Tery considnrablo waigbta* . In carrying lai:ge, bur- 
denai tbe wbok art conaiata in koepMiig tbe entire colitfno of 
tbe body under tbe weigbta^ Could tbe load be evenly laid 
and balanced on a man in an erect poaiiioiiw be would be ablo 
Ho auppon an incredible burt brn - o p e auffiiieptto break tbe 
back of tbe atroogest borae in tb^ world. Tbe reason ia ol^ 
vioua* In a man, tbe wbole column of bones suppQCt^ tbe 
weigbt directly ; in a borset tbe weigbt ia laid.acroaa tbe 
coli^mn.. Tbrporteniof Coo8tantinqile> are known to carryi 
eacb^ji^ weigbt of 900 pounds. Tbey lean upon a staff wben 
J^adedy apd ^r^ ui^oaded io tbe aamem^oner. Bu^ if a^ man 
^w a load after bim^ bis musclei^ apt in an ol^lique direction) 
and be can exert but very little force compared witb <4ber 
animals. Desagulieraaays tbat a bor^e cap iv9.w ,as n^vpb 9s 
6 Eogliab wfHrkmen ; but if tbe load were placed on the 
^houldersy two m^n will be found to be as strong as a horse. 
A London porter can carry 300 pouQda^t titrate of 3 milea 
an bwr ^ two chairmen (;arry a weight of 150 p(mnda eacb, 
and travel 4 miles an hour ; whereas a travelling horse, sel* 
dom beara 200 pounds^ and a day's joumd^with ^ch a iq|4 
would probably disqualify him for travelling on tli^ following 
dajir 

The fc41 of a atone^ or any other body> is aa mqcb dreaded 
by .the unlettered rustiC) aa b]^ the moat acute mathematician. 
Jt wj» reaervedy however, for one of the brightest geniuses 
|h(|t Pf^V explored tbe ftrcanUr of oaturcj to discoyer ihp cause, 
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tad explain the law of accelerated motionr-or timjif to ae^ 
eouiit ibt the reason; why a body falling from the lq> of a 8pire> 
h more &tal than tf it fell from the height of a foot above the 
k^ad. GiEillileo was the fir&t who investigated the effect of 
gravity on such bodies, and laid the foundation <^ all tte 
kbowledge that we now possesa on the subject 

Motion.is toid to be accelerated, if its velocity coiidaua% 
kcreases ; to be uniformly accelerajed, if its velocity iacrea»» 
ea equally^ in equal times. It ift said to be retarded^ in tlie 
line proponkms of velocity and time* 

Every body, If left unsupported, descends towards the cea* 
tre of the earth with di accelerated motion—The force, caus* 
ttg this deceleration and direction, is gravity. It is a fierce 
eontmually present, and which, constantly acting eti Qiateiial 
Mbsttthces, uniformly accelerated their tnotioti. 

Aft grattty acts thus uniformly on all bodies at aoequil 
distance from tlte centre of the earth, let us suppose the timt 
M descent" to be divided into a number of equal parts infi* 
tdtely small—- the impression of gravity wQl occariod the body 
CO descend towards the earth in the first instant Now, if we 
auppoae that gravity ceases to act, the body will descend uni- 
fiMtn!y,in tonseqtrence of its first impression, with an infinite* 
, ly small velocity ; but on the contrary, if at the second la^antf 
a new and equal impulse 1>e added to the former, its velocity 
in ^e secdnd instant, will be double that of the filrst } in ihe 
fhird, three times ; four dmea in the fourth ; and ao chi ; for 
the impressions made in the preceding instants, are not at aU 
impured by th#e which follow, but are, if the expressioii may 
ht allowed^ aggregated, or heaped one upon another ; con- 
sequently as the^ody is supposed to receive a newimprea* 
tion, every moiiftt of its fall, the velocities increase, as the 
limes increase. 

Dr. Desaguliers tried the effects of falling bodies by letdng 
a leaden ball drop from the inner cupola of St. Paulas cathe* 
dral, whose altitude from the ground is 272 feet The ball 
descended through this space, in 4| seconds ; in which 
time, frpm' theory, it should have descended throu^^ 395*6 
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feet, which makes a difference of abo^ 4 of the «c<pal de^ 
tcent, between the tbeoiy, and the expeiime^. The If sniei 
&ctor, shews in his 5th Lecture, that this differeiKe aroet 
principally from the air*s resistance* 

Having briefly explained the descent of bodies falling freclf 
by their own gravity, it will be easy to estimate the force with 
which they will descend down an inclined plane ; in which 
the direction of the fall is altered, but the absolute foice PC. 
ihains the same. 

All bodies endeavor to fall by the shortest course, dpat i% 
fai lines perpendicular to the earth. When bodies, ^erefore 
fan down inclined planes, thcj must be considered as obeying 
'the usual laws of gravity ; as descendmg with an unifaiBlf 
accelerated motion, but having the directioD thereof dung^iL 
and the line of descent lengthened. 

Bodies, descending on inclined planes, ha^e an a|^tite» 
and a relative gravity. The first, is that with which thef 
would descend to the earth, in a perpendicular line, iltheir 
ikll were impeded by no obstacle ; the second, is that ^^«^ 
force diminished by the resistance of the pluie. 

As the motion of a body down an inclined phm% is vmr 
formly accelerated, in the same manner as the motion of ^ 
body falling freely, it follows, that at the end of any giveo , 
time, the velocity acquired, must be as the aeeeleratiog forc- 
es : but the^ are, as the height of the plane to the length ; 
«nd consequently, the velocities acquired at any giv^n tim^ 
must be in the same proportion. It follows from heace, that 
the force which causes the descent of a body on an inclined 
plane, is only the force of gravity diminished in the ratio of 
tiie height of the plane to tlie length. A Vi^ reflection, in** 
dependent of geometry, may render, the subject more clear, 
and perhaps more agreeable. The plane opposes the 
perpendicular descent of a body ; and consequently dimin- 
ishes its absolute gravity only in proportion to its inclination^ 
for if it were perpen*dicular, it would not resist the fall an the 
minutest degree ; but the more it is inclined, or the less the 
perpendicular height is, b proportion to its length, the tport 
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the body is suaudned by the plane, smd the less is its relative 
gravity ; consequently, the relative gravity of the body is to 
its absolute gravity, as the lengtli of the plsLne is to its height. 
If the angle of inclination become a right angle, the relative 
gravity becomes th^ same as the absolute gravity. If ther^ 
be no inclination, the relative gravity becomes 0— and th6 
body has no tendency to move «m the plane— -If the. angle of 
inclination be infinitely small, the relative gravity will also bQ' 
infinitely smallj— and it will increase, with the angle of incli- 
nation. 

The inde&tigable and accurate Emerson has particularly 
treated of the strength of bodies depending on their dimen« 
aions and weight. In the general scholium after his propo* 
AifHi% 1^ addsf If a certain beam of tin^ber, be able to sup* 
port a given weight ; another beam of the same timber, sim- 
ilar to the former, may be taken so great, as to be able but 
just to bear its own weight ; while any larger beam cannot sujk 
port itselff but must break by its own weight ; but any leas 
beam will beur something more. For the strength bebg as 
the cube of the depth ; and the stress, being as the length and 
quantity of matter, Is as the fourth power of the depth ; it is 
plain, that the stress increases in a greater ratio than the 
strength. Whence it follows, that a beam may be taken so 
large, that the stress may far exceed the strength. The great 
Archimedes was not aware of this circumstance, when he 
only wished for a place to set a fulcrum, that with a lever he 
might remove the world. Had this extravagant wish been 
granted, and even a lever of sufficient length procured, the un- 
wieldy engine would have fallen to pieces by its own weight 
And the fike hMs true in all machinest &nd in all animal 
bodies. And hence, thpre is a certain lindt, in regard to 
magnitude, not only in artifichd structures, but also.in natural 
ones, which neither art nor nature can go beyond ; suppoung 
them made of the same matter, and in the same proportion of 
parts. Hence, also, it is impos^ble that mechanic engines 
can be increased to any magnitude %t pleasure. For whoi 
^y arrive at a particular sixe, their seVeral paru wiU break 
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and fall asunder by their weight. It will, in general be found, 
in the same manner, that the efforts tending to destroy the 
adhesion of beams only, increase in a quadruplicate ratio of 
their lengths j but that the opposite efforts, tending to pre. 
ierve their adhesion, increase only in a triplicate ratio of the 
same lengths. From whence it follows, that the greater 
beams must be in more danger of breaking than smaller ones 
of the same kind j and that though a lesser beam may be firm 
and secure, yet a larger one may be made so long as neccs« 
sarily to break by its own weight. Hence Gallileo justly 
concludes, that what may appear yery strong, and succeed 
well in models, may be weak and insufficient, and even fall 
to pieces, by its weight, when it comes to be executed in 
large dimensbns. 

This wise economy of nature, is an admirable check upon 
human presumption, and affords a serious lesson for moral 
and practical improvement. Throughout all the works of 
creationi design, propoition, and arrangement, are obvious^ 
and mark the mighty Master's hand. But, when man, in the 
pride of his heart, aims at objects that are placed by Provi^ 
dfmce beyond his reach, he is soon convinced of his imbc'- 
cillity5 and the ruins of his projects become the monuments 
of his disgrace. On the contrary, industry and prudence, re- 
ward him with felicity and honor. The mechanic arts, when 
employe^ under the direction of reason, are powerful auxilia* 
ries of order^ and virtue, and contribute to the dignity, as well 
as to the opulence of a state. They grace the cottage of tha 
humble laborer ;— they decorate the mansions of the wealthyi 
—they adorn and defend the populous city, apd give conven* 
ience and solemnity to the temples of God. 
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LJ^TTMJ^S OJV MJTHOJLOGY. 

fC(m$inu€dJrompngc U8.J 

LETTER VI. 

' It is easier to keep guard over a treasure, or a Hydra, than 
over a young beauty. Cybclc knew this much better than I 
do ; for she Kas a mother. Her daughter Ceres was charm- 
ing and never quitted her ; nevertheless the wary mamma, 
lacing her bodice one morning, perceived an increase in her 
daughter's shape which quite disconcerted her. You may 
suppose what followed- ! All covered with shame, Ceres ran 
to conceal herself in a cavern, where she gave birth to Proser- 
pine. This amiable girl made the happiness of her mamma, 
but she never had the honor of knowing Monsieur her father. 
Some say he was Neptune ; others, that he was Jupiter. 
However that may be, Ceres wept her virgin honor a lohg 
time : her sadness consumed her, and made her die by inches. 
If this evil always conducted young ladies to the tomb, how 
many worthy families would be continuaHy in mourning ! 

LuckHy for Ceres, the gdd I^n discovered her retreat. 
Touched with the deplorable state to which she was reduced, 
he told Jupiter of it, who sent her his physician. The le$ini- 
ed doctor gave her a dose of poppy-juice, which threw her 
into a sweet sleep. Sleep restored peace to her senses, and 
health followed from that day. 

Meanwhile every thing languished over the face of the 
earth. The wheat-ears perished in her breast ; and men 
with loud cries invoked the return of the goddess of Agri- 
culture. She re-appeared, in fine, and was triumphandy re- 
ceived. Her eyes wei*e yet full of a sweet languor ; her 
cheek wafe yet pale ; Proserpine, the object of her tenderness, 
and fruit of her sorrow, stUlinrng^at her bosom. How dearly 
had Ceres paid for the glory of being beautiful ! Alas ! are 
beautiful eyes always formed for the purpose of shedding 
tears ? 

Feasts were now instituted in honor of Ceres ; ki these 
feasts, the priests and the pe<^le went in procesuon into the 
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laidsc of the fields^ where they itiimolatetl a ho|^, because tbit* 
aUmul, hf grubtnog^ vfp the earth, prevents the corti-coote 
ff>om slrilkig. Thn saserifice was tnaAe at tlie expense oi a 
refigious society. The hvoiherhood were ftwom to sHencey 
and wore the same habit continually ; even tiBl it Ml into* 
tatters. R is iaidthaf virgins were adautted into this society 
m the city 6f Eleutfb. 

In process of time ^le brotheriiood erected a temple to 
Ceres^ She was represented by them with her brows en-^ 
circled by fiowers and wheat-ears, her boson full of milk* 
She had an owl by her sid^, aad a lizard at her feet ; in one 
hand she held a* bimch of wheat Mid poppies, in remembrance 
ofthe opium' she bad taken ; and in the other the torch with' 
which she had sou^t Proserpine. 

Thisyouni^ goddess inherited all her mother's graces s 
often had the mirror of the crystal founudns taught her that 
she was beautiful. Proserpine loved flowers : one day while 
she gathered them in the valley of Enna, Pluto king of Hell, 
eame to lose in its verdant region his depression and mortifica* 
ticm. His sable majesty, had indeed sufficient cause for this 
sadness ; every goddess had rejected his addresses* Thef 
all found his compleauon too dsurk, bwdes he smelt of smeke^ 
and then hi& palace was too gloomy ; and a pretty woman 
naturally prefers reigning over two or three living lovers to 
the empire of the dead. Pluto thought of all this when he 
perceived Proserjnne in the midst of her companions. Sud« 
denly fired by her charmsi he seized her, carried her offf 
<^ned the earth with a Mow of hts trident, and re*-eatered 
with his iur prise into the states of Hell. 

Imagine the horror and apprehensions of Ceres I This des* 
cdate mother sought her daughter all over the eardi. Dur^ 
ing her painful pilgfiraage, she was veeeived by Celeus, king 
of Eleusis, and taught agriculture to-Friptolemus, son of that 
pi:ince. . The Eleusinians erected a temple to the goddess ; 
bui she (quitted th^ country to run over the rest of the world. 
It was then tlvat sinking with &tigue and exhausted with hun« 
ger, she was too happy to obtain from the charity of a good 
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fcod t Ores £^0d U»» delkiuM. A |F0W9ig^el»«riM 
Siell% burst ioco a itide fit ftf bugbtOT: at her torackar ; ^ ^ 
Hffeniiod 9Dd4«i*tbrfwtl)&refiiimngw)kati)M}ii^ 
«d4ieriiitoaHsavd» 

Atk«giJi after a thottttBd vain reat«rcliea» the motbetaf 
Pro»erpmey lighted a torch at the flamed Mount Etiia» de« 
lermliiing to «eek her daiis^tet #n» is thefooidm of te a^^ 
Arethusa met Cerea in her MihterMKamMiaiettr^ riie«alM 
U^b^tj and addvesaed her ^laa s^^ Be coniMtad ! IJmov 
tliecauae>ofyo«raiimiet)r; lamArelhtiaa^fbmier^mi^aspli 
haloing t»^ietrata<tfDiaAa« I afeem|ieQ&id her t» ^» 
hacdi^^^theriyer Alpheuai thecgodiawand laved m^. I 
waa young and tender ; covhl l.rkexi remaiiifioaeaatUe ? Al* 
pheus pursued me ; akts I I flew from him aa lovers fly from 
what amy love.> BeC the gods who preoda ovfer diaadty 
changed me into a foqntab te> r^neve me irgm. his Soai 
fpaap. What then became irf him? .ARwM with,ile^air» 
he ni^iied back ta his pn^innd eaarasna^* ~ ytet 'iova . dnrectad 
the course of our separate streamsf andpiqpmg my sad Jovaff 
aUowed imr waves to meet and mingla* While hastei^g ta 
umfee myself with my dear Alipheus^ I saw Ptoserpiiw pass in 
^e armaof Plutck Yo«r daoghtcr is oow io his diamalpal* 
aec'* 

At these words Ceres flew td OlympuS) aeeused Ftoto^aDd 
demanded her child of the masl^ of «i^ gads. Japiter ean^ 
seated to ha^e her restated, provided it ^leuid be fimad that 
she had not eaten any thmg in heIl#-«Ualueldly, As c al ap i w a, 
Pluto's vakt de chamdrcj deponed ^at he had seen Proaer« 
I»ne suck a pomegranate. C^s chaaged the iofavmer into 
an owl ; hot all the &vdr she obtamed waa thatpf poaaeasnig 
her dsoght^ during six moa^oftha yetf. 1^ otharaiai 
were gtamed to Plitto.*^Adieu. i 

LKTTER ViL 

Wearegmpgta4isc<>astfa&gaddasaotC hastit|r ^i.* 0« a day 
yetumbig fnmi the chase, Biana. threw herself dow» upon the 
twiant bof«fer of a i^emi thuflowad naar^«iy af Athaaa. 
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Sto litd1ftidiydeliBrb(mtiMlqiiiir^9«Bid'im»^ 
krtfaQng h«r tong bidr, wkcuthe per€^?ed « yomig girl whoi 
Iras i^iging fts she gt^ered flowers. The fidr^mBcI satig 
in jHNike'Of leireb Diaam afiprecehcd her^ lotted at heri wM 
sighed. « Who arc you V* askad the foong Athe^m.-i'^JM I 
^iit soon teU 7:011. lot ans^rer mt, my dtiOA^ tbt what tHe 
do you destiae these flowers ^'-.^ To detorate a hasket for 
SB «ff«riag to Diana. ShiMhas a tem]^ in Athens, where wo 
take theirow^perfMtifal virghiity/'~»«<Hi, my ehBd ! ner- 
er make that tow : to keep itlimolii^^ you should %e Dtoni 
kevsoif.^.-^ f aiu gokig, e^ren sow, to |»fO{iitiate^^ goddess^ 
by mtOLcM^giur vMie to the walk of her setatiid, i^ presem^ 
log her those flMferib**-^ I accept them ;'* rejAed D^m.' 
« You iBtevost met and I wifl speak fratMy to you.^-^^isteu 
lome. 

<< I am Dian%daughter of Jupiter md Latona. Do not bo 
afrsid; goddesses kyre monals who resemUe them. I was' 
bom only' one mstaut before Apolkn-and cMrectly afterwfif ds I 
aasiatediaymotheR to bring Irnu Into the world. WitnessoT 
thu agoay she^eadttred, I swore firom dun hour eterual enmity 
with loYU* I was perauadsd that hb pleasures could not re« 
cosqwnse ua Sor his pams. My child I time and eaperieuce 
hawo SIMM changed ay ofunioB. Bm th«i I was ignorant of 
the sacred joy of sedng one self c(mfounded in a new beings 
wiiAtbalofourkMrer j of carossiogaaddiseovttwgourdif- 
teent Uaeamems^ iiiuchingly blented.; of finding a^^ tke 
smiles and the emtoices of a chemhed husband in the inno- 
eent |dei^|0 of our mutual teaidsrnesB I 

«« The chase ^um became my sole paa&ion. The skin of a 
tiger, a bow, a qubror, wero'sll my atlire. My nymfte imir 
^ttedflogr euam^Of^aud I went wfa^ them to eupounCer sarage 
beasts in Oieir wildest haums. Sonie^mes I pursued them 
on foot ; sometimes in a car draum by hindan this iwode of 
life rendered me still mm^ forocioua. One day I was bathing 
inra i^questered spot wkh my ctwupaniDus, whqi the young 
hunter, Aoeon, came accidentia up<m my retirement : he 
9aiiN*-^«tetnu morudottght tobfihoU 1 To day I pity liimfctt' 
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Aid invduntary €ti«ie$ but thefn I pimlsfaed Idm^ . The unhap- 
ff man was turned ioto a stag^ and torn ta {nectse b^ hk own 
dogs. While I tmtfiphed in thu. craei act^ CaUstO) one of 
my favorke nymph?, v^a$; seated upon tJat l>ank c^ the atream^ 
and refused tobatho. Veaded at hei refusal^ I examined, with 
a suspicious' efe^ithe circumference of her waist : one glance 
o^ vinced me that she h^d been loved by Jupiter. This^ was 
sufficient (or me ; I drove her from tny presi^m^e, and gave 
b^r up to the jealous fury of Jutio. The miserable CaHsU> 
gave bii'^ to Arc^s^ atnd was then transformed into a bean 

<< In process of time Areas grown a mighty buhter^ en- 
countered bis poor nrtother, pursued, and aimed his javeUa at 
h^r panting side. My /vengeance was" on tbe point of being: 
amplf satiatedi when the gods pretemed the matricide^ by* 
transporting both son and mother to the heavens, and changed 
them into: constellations. 

. << Sworn enemy to kTve^ my beauty was useless to me. 
Keverthekss, I wa^ jealous of the chahne of others. Chio- 
wsLy granddaughter of the Mormngy hsA a complexion more 
brilliant than that of Aurora herself. She knew die dazzling 
advantag^e, and compared her attractk^ns with mine. This 
temerity cost her dear ^ I pierced her to the heart with one 
of my arrows. Dedalusj her father, threw himself from a rock, 
and was turned into a sparrowhawk by Apollo. 

<< Meanwhile my fame and my exploits filled the universe; 
the woods and the mountains subpitted to my sway ; temples 
were elevated to my honor in ev^y city; that of Ephesua 
was worthy of my renown ; never did hwna» genius give 
birth to so beautiful a work ! In Taunda the inhabitants 
burnt incense, and sprinkled human blood' upon my altars. 
The Athenian girls consecrated their vii^inity to me ^ I vras 
at the summit of glory, yet I stilLdesired more. I have since 
learned the true reason of this fantastic longing ; the loudest 
bursts of adiiairation fatigue women after a single day^s con« 
tinuazice ; vanity tickles the ear, but leaves the heart unsa^ 
isfied. 

^Neartbp ci^of Hei*aclea, I saw the shepherdEjfidymie» : 
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he was young ; hip eyes were j|s sof^ as .the sentiment they 
inspired. He ventured not to raise himi|elf to me, but I de- 
scended to him. Learn this, my child ; it is in vain that we 
would arm ourseWes with ideas of our rank ; the same arrow 
witli which Cupid strikes a heart, brings it down to the level 
of the objeot beloved. 

<^ Mystery watched over our happiness, but even myste^ 
sometimes betrays love. When I was near Endymion I 
trembled lest any one should discover the motive of my re- 
tirement from others. Chance, however, happily befriended 
me. My brother, Apollo, weary by enlightening the world 
all day,^old the master of the gods, that he could not fulfil 
the same office during the night. My brother had his secret 
reasons for this refusal; Thetis allured him towards her 
s^ode ; but that which thwarted his passion might be favora* 
ble to mine. I presented myself then, and demanded the 
honor which Apollo resigned. Jupiter accorded it, placed a 
crescent upon my head, and sumamed me Phoeb6. Quickly 
I mount ihe chariot of the Moon, seized the reins, and drawn 
by my Mack and white steeds, run over the universe. Each 
night my car stops upon the summit of mount Latmos. It 
is thci'e that I find my dear Endymion ; then descending from 
my chariot, a dark cloud conceals my absence from the eyes 
oi mortals. In the dead of night, in these vast solitudes, na- 
ture aids love with her silence ; all things sleep ; bur hearts 
alone wake in the universe. To this hour we are happy, and 
our mutual affection has not been steril. Every year the god 
of marriage Has granted a child to our prayers, and thanks to 
him, I have this year completed the half hundred. 

" Go then,** continued Diana, « go, my sweet girl, dread' 
my wrath.no longer ; keep 3rour girdle, and make use of these 
flowers to crown your Endymion ; adieu.'*— At these words 
she disappeared. 

Diana had certainly full leisure for reflection, for a goddess 
is always beautiful ;/ but you my Emilia, who at blooming 
eighteen, refuse to bend before the saffhm-robed deity, oh ! 
do not forget that f<m are mortal I 

C To b^e continued. J • 
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MBMOXXS ay TBX I.4TB 

REV. GEORGE , WHITEFIELD. 

{Ab9tractedfrom the BHtiah Review.^ 

Mr. G. WHITEFIELD was born in 1714. At school h^ 
was disdnguished for his powers oi elocution, and his love of 
theatrical amutetneBts. It appears also that a more than or- 
dinary aeriousnets^oB religioas subjects discovered itself in 
hb eady days. In the year 1735 he became acquainted with 
Jolui aiki Charles We^y, and with Mr. Harvey, the author c^ 
the Meditations ; and joined them in establishing a sdSiety for 
their common advancement in reRgion and knowledge, which, 
from the regularity of the scheine, soon obtained for its mem- 
bers the name of metho<fiM. 

In 1736 he was ordained by^bbhop Benson, at an earlier 
age tfian diat prelate usually appointed for ordination. He 
preached the first Sunday after this ceremony, and not with* 
out soaie of the liduence which afterwards accompanied his 
4iiniatry. His next B»iaures are worth recording, as in some 
degree pit^;iiosticating the desultory and vagrant career of his , 
after life. < The next week,' it is said « he set out for Oxford, 
whither he inclined to go rather than to the parish wMch the 
bishop would have assigned him.' He next took possession 
of a Lcmdon pulpit ; returned to Oxford ; went to the small 
vfilage of Dummer in Hampshire ; and there, his ardent spirit 
ill brooking the trammels of ordinary labor, and the narrow 
bounds of Uie old world, upon receiving a letter from Mr. 
. Wesl^, which he interpreted into a call &t>m God, he s^t out 
to take his leave of his friends at Bristol and Gloucester, pre - 
vims to his voyage to Ckorgia. < It was m tUs journey,' says 
Ibs biographer,/ that God began to bless his ministry in an 
uticommon manner. Wherever he preached mulUfudes 
flocked together, so that.the heat of the churches was scarce 
sBpportaUe.— -He was indefatigable m his labors, generally 
preaching four times <m Sunday, besides reading {nrayera 
twice or thrice, and walking tea er twelve mHes.' 
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At Bristol, where he chiefty labored, the effect was inct'edi- 
bly gre&t. * Some htitig Upoh the rails, others climbed dp the 
leads of the church, and altogether made the thurch itself so 
hot with their bteith that the steatii would fall from the pil- 
lars like rain.' Though he soon preached nine times in the 
week, thousands went away unable to obtain admission* 
< When the sacrament was administered early in ihe mom* 
ing, you might see the stteets filled with people going to 
church, with lanthortis in theii* hands.' Having collected con** 
ttderable sums in aid of certain institutions in Georgia, he 
embarked in 1737. On the voyage, according to the state- 
ment of our biographer, the captain, and at least half the 
crew, became his converts. The discharge of his ministerial 
functions in this first visit to Georgia indicated, that at that 
time, at least, his zeal was tempered by prudence. His plu* 
ma^e was yet incomplete. Having projected the planof aii 
orphan-house in Georgia, in imitation of that at Halle, he re- 
embarked in 1738 for England. Having once more resumed 
his ministerial labors, he soon found some of the pulpits of 
the establishment shut against him, and was coldly received 
by the Ar<;hbishop of Canterbury, and the heads of the clergy. 
Whilst in London a new society was formed, chiefly of the 
old Oxford members, with the addition of about a hundred 
others. He himself describes their meetings, < It was a Pen- 
tecost season indeed. Sometimes whole nights were spent 
in prayer. Often have we been filled as with new wine ; and 
often have I seen them overwhelmed with the Divine Pres« 
ence, and cry put, < Will God, indeed, dwell with man upon 
earth ? How dreadful is this place ! &cc.' ' Some person at 
this period having asked, < What need of going abr^ad-^have 
we not Indians enough at home— -if you have a mind to con- 
vert Indians, there are colliers enough at Kingswood ?'— He 
immediately undertook this mission ; and, finding no place fot 
worship suited to his purpose, he here first, in his own strong 
language, took, < like his Lord, a mountain for his pulpit and 
the skies for his sounding board/ and soon preached to twenty 
thousand people in the open air. There is something touch- 

VOL. I. 25 
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ing in the marks^by wliich h^veoognizti the •flSKt cf tavi^er^ 
xnops upoa tbe ixknt oollkrs. f T^e fim dlsc^nF^^/ iiigrs h^ 
< of tb^ir toeing affected was to see the ^hke (utters imikde bjr 
their tears^ which plentifully fell down their blaok cke^s aa 
they camiB out of their coatiuts.' The scen^^e deaciibea was 
sucb^ perhaps, as might have stini]iulate4 to excess a bettet 
regulated mind than that of Whiteficld. < The .open fimi^ 
ment above— the prospect. of the adjaceiE^ fiieJMs» with the 
sight of thousands an4 thoiisands» s<Miie in caache% some. om. 
horseback, and some in the treesj and at timei all aSected 
and drenched in tears together, to which sometimes was addr 
ed the solemnity of the evening, was almost too much Sar, and, 
quite overcame me.' ^ 

From Bristol he went a secpnd time ta Widesi tbe&co 
thfx)Ugh difi^rent cities in the West of Englandi and at length . 
to London. There he proclaimed his intenticm to preach m 
Moor Fields.' The manner of announcing this ev«;ot to Ua 
friend is descriptive of the man. < Tonlay my Master, by his 
p^vidence and spirit, ccmipeUedme to preach in the church* 
yard at Islington. To morrow I am to repeat thatma4ttick| 
and on Sunday to go out into Moor Fields. Thejrord of the 
Lord runs and is glorified. People's hearts seem quite brak^ 
en* I preach till I sweat through and through.' The,-coii^ 
course of hearei*s was enormous, and the personal duiger of ^ 
the preacher considerable ; but he vras not to be dau9t)ed« 
Soon afteT,,he transplanted his pulpit to Kennington Com- 
mon, and Blackheath ; and at all these places frequently ad- 
dressed twenty thousand people. He alao made another vey^ 
age to America, and founded his orphan house in G«oi^ia ; 
having, in his rapid course, planted the standard of methodiiai 
in several provinces of that country. A curious, anecdote la 
recorded in the journal of one of his fellow traveljlers atctbb 
period. < Heard of a drinking club that had a negro boy at- 
tending them, who used to mimic people for their diversion. 
Th0 gentlemen bid him mimic Mr. Whitefield, which he was 
very unwilling to do, but they insisted upon it He stood u^ 
and said, < I speak the truth in Christ— I lie not— omlesa you 
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fCpentToa ^\ ftH 6e tevttwd/ lliii miescpected speech 
broke up die ehib^ in^iidi has not met since/ In this cxpedi- 
tim h» pi««ds&d ki chiirciies, meedng-hon^s, snd under the 
odf cmnpf , largrenotighy perhaps, eitBer for lub aseal or his 
toMtkiii the siciet. One letter, wiitten in Ameifca, and de* 
icHhfaig the effects of Ms preachhtg, sxya^^ He preached his 
fcwweil sermon to twentf-thfee thousand people. Such a 
power and pxsesence of God wi^ a preacher 1 neter ww be- 
ibre.* Ano^er sajrs < His head^ his heart, his hands seem to 
bo4«di of his Master's business. Birery eye is- ixed upeil 
UiB^ and ererjr ear diainedto him. Most are very much 
tibctied, and a gtneraf seriousness estcited. His aildress,.e«» 
peckdlf to the passions, is wonderful/ In his writioi journal 
•Mhis expe^lioa, he says ^ Itk75 days suce I arrited. i 
haye been eaaUod lo {MUMieh irs ifaaes, I haye travenodupi- 
wards of 800 miles, and gotten upwards of 7dOL for the Geor- 
g^n orphans.— Praise the Lord, O my soul !' 

On his return to England, 1741, he found his popularity 
much decreattdby liia letter agnnst ^le ^ Whole (which he 
calls the half) Duty of Man ;** by his attack (wholly unwar- 
xttiti^le) of Archbiirixop ^iltotson ; and by his contest with 
lir^/Wcaleyj npon the controren^d topic of Calvinism. The 
tOKs^ of thousiOidSf who in this wise and somewhat theological 
wgtf p g e s u nw to delineate tl^ )map of our national re%bD^ 
alidto hunt dawn oar heresies for us^ are very apt to forget 
dmt all metfaodiats a«e not Cahrinists ; but mo^ of them im« 
ptocabl» tea of Calvinism. Those £ve points, upon which 
i#4igea have divided, separsted Wesley and Whitefield, and 
kmU\ h^p <mr portrait of the -latter to extract part of his ad» 
disss to^ his ortginel maateir upon this occasion^ Having de« 
elated that he < should sink under a dread of his impending 
liMa without his Gahrini^iciiupports'-- having called die Ar- 
minianism of Mr« Wesley < dishmioriiif Oed,'-^ blasphemy/ 
and aeteth, he concludes with the f<4Iowing apostn^he— < 
«Bear> dear sir O, be not offended ! For Christ's sake be not 
vsah I Give yourself to reacing— study the covenant of grace 
--^vm with yo«ir carnal reasonmg ! be a little child, and 
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Imfi hymn book, if the ^triae of wdTenua r«dempiioo temn 
true, you will c0iKi|ipfe a byam Id praise ctmw^fti^s^ dii? 
tinguishing grace. God knowa mj hearw-l Ioto mi honor 
3pou«*4iiid when I come to judgiisieiit will thaid^ 7011 befapi 
men and angch for what yon hnye, under God» done finr n^ 
ipul. There I am perauaded I abaU ae^ dear Mr. WeaL^ 
ecmvlnced of election au|i CT^l^atinf loye.' 
• Hla popularit^i hpwe?er, w^ ipclipaed b)it lor a mmn^nt- 
The tabernacle waa aoon biiUt in MoorEolda ^ th|a Cf|np70g^<p 
tlonyifpos^bloilncr^aaeds hia avowed CahoBianit indoed^ai 
he tetoua»gatcQffew:o><>lh^refwlarclcrgF- TheSco^ 
Pre^fteqr alao condemn^ Ma invas)(»i of all the diacaplme 
and titea hehmd wh^ they, loaaoefy l«a» ^mh oiineIv«% 
hf ire Ibimd it neceaaary 10 oniraAch thofr foliglpQ. 



jum G4J.AHiTiaa or avTHOfta* 

UNnaa thia title the celebrated D*Iacaeii hi|a pnbHahed m 
ingenious work, curious in iu reaearchea, agiseeahlt by te 
anecdotes of literary history, and imtructive to thoae tuifeftii<^ 
nate persot^a, yrhQ vainly imagine, that the ^ tmligiHne4 j[mk^ 
He will reward their industry, or praise thdr genma.** It •«* 
bibita a melancholy pkture of the world'a lngmtkitd# to ita 
ablest instructers, most brllUant authors, and largpeat hvm 
factors ; and, at the same tin^ describes a4th minata aoeuii 
racy, and £Euthful delmeationa the miaertea <tf authoraUi^ ani 
tfie malfidies of writers. Curious £icts are Snterapersedt and 
moral reflections de%ht by die elegance of tl^ir ex|»*eaatotH 
apd force convicti<m tipon our minda by their truth. 

The literary reputation of IMIsraeli haa been long estab^ 
l^bed by his « Curiosities of Literature,?' his Romaneea, ami 
the elegant essays in his « Literary Miscellai^a.'' <* Tha 
Calamities of Au^hcars," his last wofk, ^1 yield an ad^itio|ial 
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•Mcosatta^sproreaomeofbiftftroiii^slpQtitiim^ Webopt 
k«i hftft pmmmyed liith too aombroiift » pmdil, the Uvet oC 
Ui»Mrtr|F in€B» He hes pidiited witb powerful effect the disap* 
poiAtmoBtti penurjTi tufibriufi) and deepair of mmj authors 
kiffirrfe99hni but might not the eune masterlj hand giro 
MS as many foctures of i^eaakig success, of self-deUght^ of 
b^^y occupation, of innocent wealthi and blissful life, drawA 
from the histories and experience of fortunate writers ? Can 
it be true as he tells us, that most aitthm^ close their lives in 
apathy or de^>air, and loo many live by means, which few of 
them would not Uusb to describe ^ 

The tendency of this work may be useful to individualai 
but many a fine genius may be discouraged from literary ef* 
fort, and science lose ita moH successful votaries. Yet this 
elegant Iktle treaUae io some measure carries its own anti* 
dote. While it tells us, that authors continue poor, and book^ 
sellers become opulent ; that Milton's daughter was in want 
and distress, when TonsoQ) bis family and assignees rode in 
ttieir carriages with the proit of the^ve-yk»ttm/ Ejik s* that 
Ritson, McDonald, Heron, Mc Cormic, and James White, 
9stlis», Savage, Boyle, Chatterton, Carey, and Eliza Ryves 
^d of penury . and its attendant miseries ; and Logan and 
others of a brofaen heart } it also informs u^ that the publisher 
of Robinson Crusoe gpt a thousand guineas by it ; that though 
Aa authors of Bum's Justice, and Buchan's Domestic Medi- 
me g9ft but trifles, those works have produced large annual 
iDComes ; that Dr. Johnson got two hundred guineas for bis 
Uvea ^ the Poets, and the booksellers got by that work gve 
llMNisand } and that the copy right of Vyse's Spelling Book 
spld for two thousand two hun4red pounds, and an annuity of 
ifty guineas to the author. 

Probably many other instances tnight be collected to prove 

that the trade of authorship has not always terminated in bankr 

luptcy. This bqok will nevertheless be very useful in point- 

^ oi^jt to authors those evils, to which their predecessors 

•«afs#el^ 
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bftfe been expoatdt iinl the ai««t^«radlig«bem<; «ittt 
Biodetate t^ir ««ngwi» hcqmi ; ttDd bf cbackiag wtiw»* 
gaoce, may iovigonyte irell directed e&iti* Hie pfwiooMm 
n a lesacoH whkh poets wMl not wUingif leeni, ytwAi pic- 
tttresoftbemidadieftf^geiimeaief make iaqpr^smmi wbidi 
shall curtail ^ir kidiaeretiim. 

There is much scarce literary anecdote in this well imttea 
v<4iime, and maoy elegant sketches of hiograpliyandchanK* 
lei. In the least ornamented parts there is beauty of dewrq>- 
ti(m and neatness of nairadTe/ Some spe'cimene fo&>w« . 
^ Concenung the maladies of authors, he ^thus vfkes^-^ 

<( The practice of every art subjects the artiirt to some per* 
dtular inconTemencC) usually inflicting some malady on that 
member, which has been overwrought by esuess ^ mtuee^ 
loused, pursues man into his most sea>et eonMfSr end a^peog* 
es herself. In the athletic exercises of the uici^it GymnMl* 
mui the pugilists were observed to become lean from iImt 
hips downwards^ while the superior parts of their boiKeSrWhieh 
they over-exercised, were prodigiously swoUeft ; as the osb<» 
trary, the racers were meagre upwsurds,. whil* their feetfc* 
quired an unnaturcd dimension. The secret eourc^ of Mft 
seems to be earned forwards to those fiArtey M^hicfa am.aeki- 
ing the most continued efforts. 

<< In all sedentary labors^ some particvhr maladf is ^eoa* 
tracted by every worker^ derived from pardeular pestuna «f 
the body, and peculiar habits. Thus the weaver, the tsilorf 
the psMhter, and the glass-blower, have sA their respective 
maladies. The diamond-cutter, with a furnace b^oie him» 
may be said almost to live in one ; the slightest Jiiv must be 
shut out of die apartment, lest it scatter jvsray tiie preckia 
dust— ^a breath would ruin him I 

^( The analogy is obvious— and ^Ae author mustpaniQipele 
in the common fate of all sedentary oceupstimis. But his 
maladies, from the very nature of the delkate organ c§ tiunk* 
ing, intensely exercised, are more terrible tkm those of any 
other profe$si(m ; they are more complicated, more hidda^fi 
their causey and the mysie«ieiis mlim and secret inSuence cX 
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the £icuWoB of the soul oVer those oiihe bcdj, are vi^ble^ yet 
MA kicdmprehenfeible ; they frequently producer perturba- 
libti id the fitcuhies, a state of acute irritability, and many sor-^ 
rows and^lnfinntties, wMch ate not likely to create much sym- 
pathy from those around the author, who, at a glance, could' 
have discovered where the pugilist, or the racer became mea- 
gre, or monstrous — ^the intellectual malady eludes even ^e 
leddemeis of friendship. 

« Th<t more obvious mala^ef oigeiidered by the life of a 
student, arise fh>m ov«r«study. These have famkhed a cu- 
rious volume to llssot, in his treatise < On the Health of Men 
of Lettenh' a bo<^> however, which 6hills, and terrifies, more ' 
than it dees good. 

<< The unnatural fixed postures, the perpetual activity df 
tite mkid, and the inaction of the body ; the brain, elschausted 
wkh ajraiduous tml, derailing the nerves, vitiating the diges- 
tive powers, disiMrdering its own machinery, and breaking the 
calm of Ueep by that previous state of excitement which 
study throws us into ; are some of the calamities of a studi- 
ous Bfe ; for like ^e oceaii^ when its sweir is subsiding, the 
waves of the mind too stilt heave and beat ; hence all the 
SBiall feverish symptoms, and the whole tram of hypochon- 
driac affecticms, as wep as some acute ones !'* 

Who^ ^naffected, can read these remarks upon a popular 
author ? 

" Smollett, gradually perishing in a foreign land,neglect- 
ed by «i admiring public, and without fresh resources from 
the booksellers, who were receiving the income of his works 
-«-4hrew out his injured feelings in the character of Bramble ; 
the warm gmierosity of his temper, but not his genius, seem- 
ed fleeting with his breath. Yet when Smollett died, and 
his widow in a foreign land was rahing a plain monument 
over his dust, her love, and her piety but < made the little 
less.' She perished in friendless solitude ! Yet Smollett 
dead— soon a'mmiumental column is raised at the place of his 
binh, while the grave of the author seemed to multiply the 
editions of his works. They are indeed grateful feelings in 
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the public at htrge for a ^vorite ambor ; but the awfol testis 
moAjr of those feelings by its gradual progress, must appear 
beyond the ^rave I They visit the eolumn consecrated by his 
name, ancl his feattures are most loved^ most venerated in the 
dtast'* 

■ Hie following passage may cure many of the inteniperance' 
of study. 

w A great number of young authors have died of overstudy* 
An intcHleetual enthusiasm, accompanied by constitutional 
delicacy, has swept half the rising genius of the age. Cu<* 
rious calculators have affected to discover the average num«> 
bcr of in&nts who die under the age of five years ;— 4)ad thejr 
investigated those of the children of genius, who pej:i8h before 
their iMrtieth year, we should not be less amazed at this waste 
of man. There are few scenes more afHlcting, nor which 
more deeply engage our sympathy, than that of a youth, glow* 
ing with the devotion of study, and resolute in distinguishing 
his name among his countrymen-^while death is stealing on 
him, touching with premature age, before he strikes the last 
blow. The author peiishes on the very pages which give 
charm to his existence. The fine taste, and tender melan* 
choly of HEADLBt, the fervid genius of Hei^rt Kirk< 
White, will not easily pass away ; but how mkny youths as 
noble mhided, have not had the fortune of Kirke White to be 
commemorated by genius, and have perished without their 
lame ! Henrt Wharton is a name well known to the stu- 
dent of English literature ; he published Historical Criti- 
cisms of high value ; and he left, as some of the fruits of his 
studies, sixteen volumes of MSS. preserved in the Archiepis^ 
copal Library at Lambeth. These great labors were pursu- 
ed with the ardor that only could have produced them ; the 
author had not exceeded his thirtieth year, when he sunk un- 
der his continued studies, and perished a martyr to literature. 
Our literary history abounds with instances of the sad effects 
of an over indulgence in study; that agreeable writer, Howel,' 
had nearly lost his life by an excess of this nature, studying 
through long nights in the depth of winter ; this severe study 
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without tleep^DDd thi8.i})]9M%;WM«ltc9kdcd wUksMUfotber 
painful symptoms ; the ea|^i; diligeoce of Blackuicb, pro- 
, tractiog; his studies through, (be mgbt« broke his heaMi^ and 
obliged him to fly to a country retreat. I shall add a ne- 
cent insjtancet wh|ich I myself bare witnessed i it is that of 
John Macdiahmib. He was one of those Scotch stiideiMSy 
whom the goldf^ lim^e of Hume Mf4 Robertscai attracts to the 
, metropolis. He mounted the first steps of literary adyenture 
with credit ; and passed through the probation c^ Editor and 
Reviewer^ till he. strove &r more heroic adventures. He 
published some Yolumes, whose subjects dii^lay tbeasputegs 
of his genius: ''An Enquiry into the Natiure of Civil, and 
Military Subordination*' an<^er into < the System U Milkajry 
Pefence/ It was during these labors> I beheld thia Enquirer^ 
of a tender frame, emaciatedy and study-wora^ with hollow 
eyes, where the mind dimly shqn^, like a lamp in a tomb. 
With keen ardor he opened a new plan of biographical poU- 
luca. When, by one who wished the author ai^d his style were 
in bett^ condition^ the danger of excess in study were brought 
to his recollection-— he smiled, and, with something of a mys- 
terious air, talked of unalterable confidence in the powers of 
his min^— of the indefinite improvement in our faculties ; 
and althoi^h his frame was not athletic, he considered him^ 
self capable of trying it to the extremity — his whole life, in- 
deed was one melancholy trial— often the day cheerfully " 
passed without its meal, but never without its page. The 
new system of political biography was advancing, when our 
young author felt a paralytic stroke. He afterwards resumed 
his pen, 9ud a ^econd one proved fatal* He lived just to pass 
through the press his < Lives of British Statesmen,' a splendid 
quarto, whose publication he owed to the generous temper of 
a friend, who, when the author could not readily procure a 
publisher, would not see even the dying author's last hopes 
disappointed. Some research and reflection are combined in 
this literary and civil history of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
VOL. I. 26 
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:/ -^^HftirkiYCAliBYWiis^itieo^cmr mo^popfdarpoettf: ht, 
inde^iiis Mlbckilf ttR^ ilirirh^tolfaittiatiirsrtiittcs, dr irlitt 
dsfi fatid to ganiiifl, t^ eold iiiii)EMtlin{gpii{(lied e O ht ti toMfttte h 
of grave isen on tobjects of hurnoi^ wit; Hi^dFlte Hghtef {xMit- 
'17* The works ofCifref dc» MC ftp^r in ttajr ^ dttr great 
coltec&nsy where Wid^yDdkei sto<l YIMtny slumber it dvSr 
ttome*. ■ • - 

. <( ¥et Ca^y d^ a true ftofe of Ae Muftes^ ind llle moftt 
sttceesirfiil wrtuar kv our laifgnage. He is the Mthor of seir- 
Old Mule natHMial poiins. In only i^'he sHeeessfeHy bitr- 
jos^ed ^e iJRBcted vei«lftefttlw ef Amki^se PIM^ in Ms 
boliypbeins; to wMehliegttf^^birfemnMUe Hpi^h^of 
<Mtm^ Fatfihyy a panegyric on the new t^erdficatton ;* -a 
term descripUve in sound of these chiming fellks, lOid bow 
iiddpted in the style of criticism. CtOtft < Ifatttby famby* 
was at first considered by Swift as the satirical elusion ef 
Pope, and by Pope as the humorous ridicule of Swift. £& 
ballad off Sally in our Alley* was more than dnee cominem!- 
ed for its nature by Addison, and is sung to this day. Of 6ie 
nadopal song, < God Boroe the King^* he was author bo(li of^die 
words and music. He was very successfiil on thestagt, and 
wrote admirable burlesques of the Italian Opera, hi < The 
Dragon of Wantley,' and the « Dragoness ;* and the mock 
tragedy of < Chrononhotonthologos,' is not forgotten. Am<Mig 
his poems, lie still concealed several original pieees ; those 
which have a political turn are pinttlculltfly gMd, fiir tlM» )i0l^ 
itics of Caret were those of a poet and a patriot. I refer die 
pdfitician who has any taste for poetry and himior, to ^Tke 
GnmUetonians, or the Dogs without Doors, a Fable,* very 
instructive to those grown-up Iblks, < The Ins and the Outs*' 
< Carey's Wish* is in ^b clas» ; and a^ the purity of election 
remains stlU among the desiderata of ^imtf true Briton, a po- 
em cm diat subject by the patriotk a(uthor of ournatittial 
hymn, of < God Mve the J^ing'f may be acceptable. 
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the Muses, e^^iicmifii^idltlw^ ti^cher- 

iMk. lt:liaii ifWKk better &»* hioit «i he oqpc^ «wg in < T^;Po^ 
ei^eAeMnmem^teJhii^ keen m^i^ whi^^e put t|)e rh^oieA 
to these lines : * 



^ ^ta'.ftrikirBjrtlMefchiieihelMrlotj 

lUSs^ wih'lbe^eMMHliMifViwdyiifibeavdL uoMcm 

^l^^ilfipa tho^ t^pillt'n c^ vulgar prv 

May St then h« crown'd witl^ bircln instead of bap I* 

. << ^ thf^ Uive.tlia^ t}4§ poet cpuld n^t^er walk the streets, 
nor be seated at the convivial bosu*d, witl^out listening to his 
own songs and his own music— &r in truth, the whole nation 
was echoing his verse, and crowded theatres were clapping 
to his wit and humor—while this very man himself, urged 1^ 
his strong humanhf, had founded a < Fund for decayed Mu- 
sicians,' — at this moment was poor Caret himself so broken 
hearted, and his own common comforts so utterly neglected, 
that, in despsiri not waiting for nature to reliete him from 
die burthen of existence, he laid violent hands on biniself ; 
and wl^eQ found dead, ba4 onlj^ a half-penny in his pocket ! 
§uch waa the fat^ of the ai^thor of some of the most popular 
(decesioour I^Pgu^ge ! He left a son, who inhc^rlted hi^ 
mifeigr^ s^i a gleam pf his genius/' 

Sit^'Iniu^cncefg^ Tak of the Mneteenth Century., Boeten, 

John Eliot, ]un. 

It is not often that we are disposed to undergo the druge- 

ry of reofUng a^ modem norel ; and it is still less feequ^nt that 

we are able to accon^u^ such an enterprise. Antifipgting 



\ 
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the gel/mdu^ene^ of a comfortable nap, we took tip the' novel 
before us, b«it to our astonbhment found that % afforded nei-' 
thbrlileepiiorsli)mbertooui'*eye8. Itisaiiimerestitigatotyt 
told ¥^th xmieh simplicity. The hero is a modem fkshkmable 
n&e, accustomed to every species of sd^^indulgeiice ^lat can 
gi^tify the scnsualistj and a sti-anger to the luxury of dmng 
good, except by chance j one, who makes indbiadon the law 

of every action, /^' 

* DettroyiBg odier», by himielf dtrt^dyad ;• 
for the graUficstion of a few short days, entailiag despair ai^ 
rei3tK>rse on himself, destruction and wretchcdi^ss on those 
ccmnected with him* 

The tale is inter^peWeA witi^ ft f aritf^yof uaor^ r^ctioMf 
naturally excited by th^ Jolic*mtstane(C» tfetalftd. The »tyle is 
elegant, the language pwe, ttidthe^exiwressions and thoughts 
often unexpectedly btilfiant. We selefct i' ifew of the reflec- 
tions, which, if they do not surprise by their novelty, will in^ 
spire delight from their analogy to every one^ fee&igs, and 
their universal truth* 

^ ISo i^njust is the human lieart, ^at when it is engrossed 
by one master pass^^n^ every o|rcnmstance, every being that 
contributes pot to the worshq;> of th^t idol^ls irksome to its 
endurance^t^those only may be called blesse^i wlio, early 
taught; Jto.f^gulate their affectionSf it)lQW the^ not that sweet 
deliriun^of e^ce^ wbiph i^ sq delightful apd sq (atally dan-r 
geroMS^^^ 

« Those ate ill acquainted with the human heart, who thmk, 
that any thing can compensate for the loss of the affection of 
a husband who is truly beloved. Time indeed mitigates all 
suffering, but it is onJy by mitigating the force of love, that it 
can lessen its pangs/^ ^ . 

* No selfish gratification ever conveys one soisation half 
so exquisite, as the slightest sacrifice we make of our own 
wishes to those of others. It is this which gives us assurance 
we have a soul ; it is this which casts a mental ray of heaven* 
}f comfort over the deepest gloom of worldly despjur.'* 
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<^Lidy Domierafleiiptsrigi^iiiherftssenion'tliather son 
was all elegance s but his was the elegance of manner, of out- 
Wiffd atppeahoice alone ; and though, like a m^onhless gem, 
he rillght take a beautiful and dazzling polish^ the inherent ~ 
grossness and porerty of his nature remained^ Where sbidl ^ 
we se«-ch for real elegance of tnind ? Not io the retreat of 
the sage, who consumes ilie knidnight oil in usdess science 
and abstract specuhdons ;— -not in the closet of the statesman^ 
who, witb intense thought and p&inlbl ajydbty, contemplates 
a system which he muat pursue, by means often unjust as they . 
are degrading '^ — surely not in the breast of the lawyer, the 
whole powers of whose mind are so frequently bent i^paH 
making < the worse appear the better cause ;*<-4a)d least of 
all can we expect to see it in die mere msm of ftishion, wh0| 
in order to support his right to t&islfirst df ehtfifteters, imist 
necessarily shun all real elegance, carefully avoid the sex 
where he has the most chance of finding it, and derote him- 
self to the brutal pleasures of intoxication, lest, by his estima- 
ble companions, he should fail of being deemed a man of . 

« In regard to those who are perfectly bdifferent to us, 
there is nothing more painful to our natures than to have the 
conviction forced upon us of their unworthiness. Such con- 
viction seems to degrade the being we share in common with 
all mankind ; and it is impossible not to feel, on such occa* 
sions, as if we ourselves were contaminated by the vices, fol- 
lies, and errors of our fellow men : but when the melancholy 
certitude of the degradation of a beloved object is forced 
upon us, who can paipt the joyless tenure of existence ?" 

" The confiding trust with which we abandon our souls to 
the care of another, is the sweetest, because it is one of the 
noblest sensations of which human nature is capable. ,^o 
p£t we can make of fortune is equal to this generous boon : 
it is the mine which contains the rich treasures of the heart ; 
its sources are inexhaustible, when it is that of anoble nature, 
and none but a noble nature is capable of making such a gift. 
Not when the sun bursts forth in all its radiance, does it light 
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CBth^Matw iikwMi». tto t|iw of ii^fcMl0<» W^fM mm fort dt 
ice JutTe gifen our vkok milf^n^ allJill nMRHramt^A 
Mf»T«d obfoct. Whattt thftbmg toimffm Wdt «ccq^di». 

Attibttlev wiaUbei»rf«HdiMMaio^4itJlhi^.#n0r«» torn 



nOMA7\rCE tM HEAL LTER 

of Hme PfaUiptthid »t OMUf 191 $icit^^ 
ifbcreii^ w^i^ukcn pri«9iwr fry t^ FWNfeb pi> Mitl i f(f> »f»w 
years unce, on hit return to hit native ooantry» an acconateC 
hiscampaignsiorratlier ofbisadventiireai. From tbia work 
are extracted the two following aB^dDtes»]|hi9tnitiTe oCtha. 
manneryof the Sicilians : 

The governor of Girgenti havii^ concdived a Tfibpment 
passion for a young country girl, who ev«ry m^ket day pftSA- 
ed under his windows, sent to offer her the most brilliant pro- 
posals, which she rejected ; he spoke to her himselfi but witb 
no better success. Enraged at this refusal, he directed ^ome 
of his creatures to waylay her : she was seized and brougbt 
to hins' after a long search, the father, a respectal^e 
old man, discovered the villain who had robbed him of 
his child. He instantly repaired to Girgenti, and aenf word 
to%ie governor, that he bad informaticm of the utmost import- 
ance to communicate. He was admitted to Us preasnce, and 
asked permission to speak to him without witnesses. When 
they were alone^ he addressed him in these words : « You 
have my daughter ; restore her tq me this moment, or you 
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iHMl die bymy band.** The gorernor gave « ki«d riiiiek^ 
tfie dd msa idmed a Mow at faim wkh aaOett^iHik^ M^ 
paitiedlnpttttiniktedlmtaattgfatwottiHL The adMdaiile 
liaatened to dieir master^ aid; die peasant waa apprekended, 
ttnd belefe he was ttfwfftdf the gorenuir tigued before bia 
lace the order for hit exeeiidon* The- rerf same erenitig 
the iiAhapp7 Either suffered on the galiowa. Hit ttUl more 
irretched daughter, heaviiigatoncerfdieattera{^andmis» 
cnMe &te of her fkther, expired in an agony of grief and ^o» 
tpair. The intelligence of thii tragic eatastrophe tooa 
readied the hamlet where the c^d man had left his three sons. 
These youths, equaDy robutt and courageous, bound them- 
telres by an oath at the foot of the altar, to revenge their la* 
Iher and sister, or to perislu They flew to G^irgenti, and in 
vain endeavored to gain access to the governor, who was kept 
at home by hit wound ; neither did they return till they learn-* 
ed that thdr enemy was to go on a certain di^ to die catbe* 
dral, to be present at^some great solemnity. At tlie time ap- 
pointed, the three brothers, armed withguns IBce mountain- 
. Iranters coming^to sell their game, entered the city, and plac- 
ed themselves on the watch belbre the residence of the gov- 
ernor. The latter soon made hb appearance. One of the 
young peasants advanced, and presendng his piece, cried, 
^ Die, dmu executioner of our fitther ! Die, assassin of our 
sister !** He instandy fired, and the governor fell dead on the 
spot ^ We will serve in the same manner every one who 
diall attempt to oppose our passage,'* exclaimed the two oth<^ 
ers, placing themselves on either side of their eldest brother, 
with their pieces ready to fire. The by-standers, seized with 
constemadon, renudned modoidess, and before the proper 
authorides could issue the necessary orders for die pursuit 
of these young men, they had reached a place of safety. In 
diat part of the country where they reside, they may flatter 
themselves yrith the hcqie of evertasting impunity. 
• The second of-tfaese anecdotes is not less characteristic. 

A wealthy merchant, from the interior of the Island, had 
been to Palermo, where he had transacted a good deal of busi- 
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nest* Befiare bis departure for hh home, as he would have 
the mountains to cfoss, he thought k prud^Ut to take all pos- 
sible i»*ecaution8 for his security. He therefore repaired, ac- 
cording to the usual custom) to the well known agent of a 
bandof robbers^ to injure his property. He was asked the 
amount that he had about him ; he opened both his pocket- 
book and his girdle, which contuned a considerable sum as 
well in piiper as in specie. The agent referred to his table, 
and the merchant paid agreeably to the fixed rate of insur-* 
ance. He set out accompanied with a trusty person, who 
was sent to him, and who engaged to bear him harmless. 
The first day nothing particular happened, but the next morn- 
ing, m the passage of a narrow defile, two robbers presented 
theimelves, and required the merchant to give up whatever 
he had about him. Hb guide addressed tliem, and rep^e- 
*seiiled to his comrades that the traveller had paid the regular 
dues for insurance, and even shewed them the passport which 
he had received from the agent to the band. The robbers, 
who were half drunk, would listen to, no expostulatk^s ; they 
pointed their stilettoes against the breast of the traveller, who 
recommended himself to the protection <^ his conductor. But 
what was his despsdr, when he saw him join the other two, and 
threaten him with death if he delayed to satisfy them I He 
therefore loosed his girdle 5 the guide took it, opened it, s^nd . 
turned out its contents upon the ground. The robbers stoop- 
ed to pick up the money ; the guide flew to them while thus 
employed, and blew out the brains of both with his pistols. 
The traveller, who shook in every limb, knew not whether 
he ought to hope or fear. « Take up your money," said the 
bandit ; << these wretches disgraced their profession, but I 
have punished them for it. What would become of our in- 
surance-office if travellers could no longer rely on our word ?'* 
The rest of the journey was performed without molesution, 
and the robber, havmg attended the merchant in sa&ty to his 
home, requested him to give all poMible poblicky to his ad« 
venture,ybr the encouragement of trade. 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 

,<* The gopd humor is to steal at a mince's rest— Conrey, the sHse it 
call ; steal I slJuo for the phrase.** Slrnhftart, 

A neat thought* 
Therb are some moments in existence which comprise 
the power of years, as thopsands of roses are compressed into 
a few drops of their essence. 

Measure of H/e. 

There are^ hours of our f xistoncci which memory tfeas^ 
ures, and keeps apart from the vulgar current of time ; these 
are the very essence of our being, and it is by them we may in 
fiatct compute the measure of bur lifey— the rest is vegetation^ 

. The hafifiy Villager* 

In this hospitable cell, 

Love, and Truth, and Virtue dwell. 

And, with aspect, wild and free, 

The graceful nymph, Simplicit)-. 

Hidl, ye liberal graces, hail ! 

Natives all of Ardcn vale ; 
. For with Peace and Virtue there, 

Lives the happy villager : 

Thei*e the golden smiles of Mofn 

Brighter every field adorn \ 

There the sun*s declining ray 

Fairer paints the parting day ; 

There the wood-lark louder sings, 

Zephyr moves on softer wings, 

: Groves iii greener honors rise, 

» Purer azure spreads the skies ; 

There the Ibumsdns clearer floWf 

Flowers in brighter beauty blow : 

For with Peace and Viittie there, 

]Lives the happy villager. 
VOL* I.- 27 
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Sir JjoAti Suckling 

Wrote several plays in the reign of Charles I. He copied 

nature in all his writings. He once wrote a ballad on occja^ 

sion of a weddingi which gives a good idea of manners at tlie 

beginning of the 17th century. These two verses are admir* 

Her cheeks so rare a white was oui 
No daisy makes comparisony 

Who sees them is undone ; 
For streaks of red were mingled there> 
Such as are on a Katharine pear, 

The side that's next the sun. 

Her lips were red, and one was thini 
Compared to that was next her chin. 

Some bee had stung it newly : 
But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 
I durst no more upon them gaze, 

Than on the sun in July. 

Simfilicity^ 

• Porpora, t^ celebrated musician, was requested by an abbey 
of monks to hear their organist, whose abilities they extdled 
very highly. < He is a very skilful man,' ssid the prior ; < * 
good man, full of charity tod evangelical simplicity.' < As 
for his simplicity,' answered P0i^>ora, < I could not help ob« 
serving it, for his left band knows not what his right hand 
doth.* 

Female Fortitude. 
It is a passive state of suffering which is most difficult to 
endure, and which it is generally the fate of women to expe- 
rience. It is but too commonly their lot to be deceived into a 
belief, that, as they are the gentler sex, so ought they to be 
the weakest Alas ! it is far otherwise. The soldier, cov- 
ered with the wounds of glary«-4he mariner, waning with 
the elements— .the sage, consuming his strength with the 
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midnight oil— or the bigots wearing life awaj with fanatical 
zeal in false devotioti-!-require not die unshrinking finnness^ 
the nerev-faiUn^ jpsitience) the unbending fortitude^ which is 
expected £rom almost ereiy woman. 

^ Tliere is something in mimerited praise^ which, to a heart 
not wholly callous, is more cuttingly seyere, than the keen* 
^estreprooE 

It is not in the first moments^ of joy or sorrow that we' 
knoW* the extent o^ our bliss or of our pain* Great grief stu- 
pefies, and great joys intoxicate. Nor is it till time has arous- 
ed lis from the first, and sobered us from the effects of the 
latter, that we justly appreciate our sum of happiness or mis^ 
ciy. Be Moor. 



ETYMOLOGICAL JJOVELtlES, 

Bfeigh'ho ! 
A cocxiiit corruption, by the addition of the two aspirates* 
The feeling that produces this ejaculation must be well known 
tb all: our brother scribblers and to too noany of our readers* 
Whiin ^cf thliik of our troublesome creditors — and when do 
#e not ?— -whkt ideal rushes upon our minds ? Alas, / ouife f 

Mercury. 
* This insidious deity, always studying tb ingratiate himself 
wlththoscf he meant to cheat or dupe, was dubbed by the otii* 
dr ^ds % mere curry. 

Goal. 

The name of this building is sadly tvntaUzbg to its ufifert^ 
unate inhabitants ; for while it Seems to say to them ^o-a//, 
itib bolts, and bars, and turnkeys oblige them to staysail. 
Gazette. 

This is a species of newspaper, contdning information, 
which all are esttremely anxious to g'aze at. 
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THOUGHTS ON CONVERSATION. 

[^TraTislaied from the French^ for the Ifoly^anthos!^ 

If any thing can be more foolish or ridkulops, than to be 
always speaking well of ourselves^ it is to be always speaking 
ill of ourselves.* 

- If all great talkers arc tiresome, and even disgustbg, what 
Ititist be a great talker (rf himself ! 

Frenchmen, in conversation, will frequently all talk at once, 
and 1^ the noise they make, do not understand eachpther j,— 
the English say not a word>— which ainounts to^ nearly the 
same thing. . 

Conversation is never more pleasing to us, than when it is 
with those, who possess not quitei so much wit, as ourselves, 

A man qf wit, is silent among fools, as a rich man refuses 
alms to a beggar ;*-^be has no change. 

'How enviable is that man, who can relish the conyersatioik 
of men of wit, and endui^e tha^ of fools I 

Socrates, being ^lent in company, was requested to join in 
the conversation. He replied, « what I know, would be im- 
proper h^re ;— and what would be proper here, of that J am 
ijljnorant." , 

We ought neither to speak as we write, nor to write as we 
speak. Th^ one would appear too stiff ;-^the other too neg- 
ligent*' The phrase, lie talks like a booky was no doubt first 
apoken in a good sense ; it can now be only used as an ex- 
jpre^on of ridiculet , 

3ome onc> whp was reproached with always talking of him* 
self, replied, that it was because he found no other person who 
spoke so well of him. 

i^j ij .. r . if j .ii. - n , , - i.i ^ . .,: \ i ; ! , i.'ui . n .,i, v ,. ' t t t "i i "j' . vitfiij" i MnM'." i U'i i t T 'N i l I ii H ib3^^=»=^ 

A PUN. 
At a late fashionable assembly i^ one c^ our soipthem cit* 
ies, a gentleman was asked which of the ladies present he 
thpught the most beautiful He replied, ♦ Why rjeally^ mad- 
am, they are all very beautiful j but I think ^at Miss t 
(pointing to one who was dressed in the extreme of the faah* 
iQn) fairiv out9tri/i9 them all.* / 
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ORIGlJV'jiL FOETRf. 

Me, Editoe, . ♦ 

The foUonving Zihea were written by a boy qf fifteen. 
They were in%pxred by hearing a beautiful young lady dc 
9cribe a journey through fiathleet forests^ in the course of 
which ^he crossed the rapide of the St. Lawrence in an In* 
dian canoe and etofified at the tabina of the ravages ; arid 
by immediately afterward^ U%tenxng to her imfiassioned read* 
ing qf the < Lady of the Lak^* Oejlaxdo. 

OH9 could I weave the wizard rhyme • 

Like Highland Bard of Eastern clime). 

Whose magic verse 'tis thine to roll, ' 

£nchantr<^ss ! on the raptur'd soul ! 

Anna ! thf graces should inspire 

The lay of an immoital lyre, 

And every winning charm in tjiec 

Should wake the soul of minstrelsy !— « 

Loch Katrine's wave of bumish'd gleam 

Should yield to L&wrence* lucid stream ; 

And Clansman bold of Alpjine band 

To Savage of Canadian land ; 

The woody Trosach's darksome glen 

To forests far from haunts of men, 

Where the hoarse torrent spends its force 

In the broad river's rapid course. 

But let me pause. Her wit's bright dart 
Will teach the poet to his amarti 
That her attractions do. not lie 
Emirely m her miacbless eye, . . : 

Nor in her sweet, ex^H^ssive face, 
Nor in her unaffected grace ; 
But that her form contains a mind 
Enrich'd, exalted, and refin'd. 
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Then ipare the bard, wbose Touthfol be«K> 
Stranger to flattery and to artf 
Thuajreinbling strikes IRS tb<tfal shell—- 
And now» « EnchaiUress t Fare thee welii^ 



THE WRECJL. 
Now sprung each sailpr fit>m hi^.death like sleepi 
By Boreas, swee^ng o'er the brmy deep** 
Lottd rag'd his fiirj— fierce his tempests rise^ 
. A^d echoing thunders shake the ambient ^es. 
Th' affrighted sea-boyi tremblings views afar 
TJie wild commotion and the watiy warj 
Thinks on hb friends, and parents, left behind, . 
Sighs to the breeze, and looks on death resigned. - 
The day declioes, and night with sable wings 
Redoubled danger to the vessel brings ; 
The lightning^ flash illumes the distsmt shore, 
. And shews the haven the^ shall see no more. 
^ Breaker* a-head !*^^ the watchful sailor 6all8, 
The dreadful word the stoutest heart appals. 
The furious surge the tott'ring mast overthrows. 
Whilst by t^e board the main and mizzen goes ; 
Masts, spars, and' timbers, strew the shattered deck 
And the once gallant vessel is a wreck. 
LashM to the shrouds, with death on ev*ry ude, 
The sea*boy's shriek the furious winds deride; 
No tender parent to assuag^e his grief. 
No messmate near to yield a kind relief ; 
He quitsthb whmM Whiltt briny mouttttdfls^rfs^ ^ 
And in despair thet hapless se«4>of diesi ^ 

Whilst distant thunders' sound his piirtitig kndll 
The murm'riDg breeie i&aH hlMhtOtlMt his soul ;* 
Poor wandring sea^boy, all thy perils sleep, 
And peace awaite thee in the faitlilesrd^eli: H^. & 

Boston, Jan. 16, 1813. 
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TO MATILDA- 

Was it only the form of sweet fmndslrip I prest. 

Was that kiss my MatUcia the last ? 
Must 1 banish for ever that form from my breast^ 

With the hours of delight that are past ? 
Did you know how sincere is the friendship I feelf 

Did your heart glow with fervor like minei 
Yw would f(?el ev'ry pang t^>at now gyidej my Wpeftly) 

And smile mid forgiveness divine I W* & 

CURRAN'S REPARTEE. : 

CtTRKAKy a name to Erin deari « * ■ 

And NoEBURT, the judge severci 

Tojgether were aj dinner placed, 

Wi>ere Iri^ beef ^t^l?le graced. 

My lord with curious eye observed it^ 

Then called to Curran, as he carved it, 

** If yonder dish (you sit close by it) 

Contain hu;ig beef, I think I'll try it." 

CuRif AN replied, with ready tongue. 

If TRIED by yQw, 'twill sure be hunq." 



LORD KELLIE'S REPARTEE. 
Whbn Kblikb, thoughtless, young, and rain, 
Followed in Dissipation's train. 
My lady gave him this advice — 
.*' Dear son, leave women, cards, and dice j 
Daily on vegetables dine, '^>| 

And water drink, instead of wine." fJ 

« Wlmt," he repUe,d, « is this ipd^d yoyr, widb 
That I eat like a beast r-^^mk Hke <Ljfi.sh ^" 

EPIGRAM. 
To one, vfho cfianged hiu name from Inch to LiSCH* 
You say, good sir, your name \^ Lincb / 
Excuse me— but I know 'tis Inch. ♦ ' 

To you applies the proverb well— 
" Give but an Inch, you take an Z." 
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MONTHLY DRJMATIC REV JEW. 

•bee. 28. The Roman Father— Tekelu 

30. The Jealous Wife — How to <Jie for Love^ 

Jan. 1. Isabella(l) — Blue Devils — American Tars.(3) 
4. Hamlet(3)— Turnpike Gate. 

(1) M«. Whitlock closed her engagetpent for the season, m the char- 
acter of Itahelh, which is a masterpiece of excellence in. the delineation 
c^ grief, terror, and despair. Her first scene with Coma Baldtoim wat 
powerfully pathetic After the fatal marriage with ViiUny, her perform- 
•oce throughout was full of energy and feeling. The expression of con- 
tending passions, raised by the assurance that Biron lived, was as fine as 
can eanly be imagined. 

(S) This contemptible production of nobody-knows-who, has been 
•ereral times repeated, as a trap to catch sailors. Snch stag^-^oyalty may 
iound very wdl in England, coming from the mouths of ** his majesty's 
servants,** but here, it is really too much. The dialogue is more nauseoot 
dun a dose of ipecacuanha; and if repeated again, we hope the audience 
will be furnished by the managers with acids and astringents, gmMs. 

(9) It would lead to a discussion, more curious perhaps than useful, to 
enquire, fa& what respects the tragedy of Hamlet is entitled to the popv- 
Urity it seems to have always enjoyed. It is not a little paradoxical, that 
the same gigantic intellect which conceived such sublimity of langnage 
and sentiment, should have given his hero no claim to the respea of pos* 
terity ; for notwithstanding all the arguments of Mr. Malone, and some 
other commentators, to justify the conduct of prince Handet^ix. is not dis- 
coverable by any act of his, that he has the smallest pretension to the 
title of hero ; but though * prompted to his revenge by heaven and bell/ 
' and having by stratag^em made * assurance doubly sure,* that his unda 
. was guilty of the murder of his father, yet he still remains < pigeon^ 
livered,* and ' lacks gall to make oppression bitter.* 

The reputation of Mr. Hohnan as an actor, a scholar, and an author* 
having preceded his appearance, the theatre was filled at an early hour to 
vritness his personation of the character of HamUU It is not unfrequent 
that fame outruns real merit, and excites expectations which only meet 
with disappointment. In speaking of Mr. Holman's Hamlet, it would 
gratify our feelings to leave out all coroparif^ons ; but we cannot so soon 
forget what we have teen, and memory is busy about our old friend Mr^ 
Cooper, to whom most others are so very inferior, that to name them 
together were to compare « Hyperion to a satyr.* 
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There it a deferente d»e to tlie optiiioot of one who bat made it the 
ttudy of hit Mfe to ehidtlate and explain the nieaaiaf , and fo embody 
the conceptions of a dramatic anthor \ aad it is no less true, that there 
ts often a ^flerence paid to the decinom of a London audience, to. which . 
they \ai^t vA claim. We are told in the newspapers that ^Mr. Holman 
once very successfully contended with Mk-. ^emble for the < chair ^ Ros- 
dtti,^ and that Mr.' )temb1e looked upon him as a formidable rival The. 
truth of ^his is not doubted ; but it convinces us that much of Mr. Kem* 
tile's fiune is undeserved ; and that the desires of the London audiences 
are very moderate. In trutht we begin to suspect that prejudice and 
i^orance have a much greater share in bestowing such unquiltfied {ap- 
probation OU London actors, and such implicit faith in the. decisions of 
London critics, than either wisdom or discernment. And we do * most 
powerfully and potently believe,* and hold it« right * that it be so sec 
down,* that the principal characters of the drama are represented by th« 
WatJonary companies of our American theatres, with as much truth to 
nature andcriticat knowledge of the author, as they are at this moment 
ia London. The tvamdering start which occasionally visit us, (though soipe 
are indeed of the first magnitude !) have heaiai that dazzle by their bng ht- 
ise* the eye btthe careless beholder, but are contemplated with less de« 
ffjght'thte the uuil^onn twinkling of x\ic fxedtUn of our own hemisphere* 

"Wte pr6ceed to notice what we observed of noveltj or beauty in Mr. 
Holman's Hamld ; the spots we leave to be recorded by those Who have 
snore leisure and Inclination for the. labor. 

Ifil deRvei^ of the following was very fine-— 

• Wbuld 1 had met my dearest foe in heaven, 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio— 
My fkthery— methinks 1 see my father. 
JTw. Where, myTord ? 

' Ham, In my mindls eye, Horatio ;— 
during the whole of which his eye was intently turned toward.hetven. 

In the scene immediately after his interview with the Ghosts his manner 
Was novel, and his reading superior to that of any other HawiUt we have 
Witnessed— 

* 11iere*s ne*er a villain living in all Deomark*- 

was uttered in a tone and manner that indicated an intention of telling 
' any thing but to die purpose,* when suddenly recollecting the villany 
of his uncle, he broke off, and, ^srith looks of determined vengeance on 
the usurper, pronounced 

< But he's an ffrran^knave.* 
Mr. tfolman is much to be commended for reforming ihe usual practice 
of taming to ridicule the scene with OpbcUa, by gohig off at the stage 
VOL. I. 2S 
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6. Provoked Husband.(4)— f he Shipwrecjt. 
8. Venice Presenrcd(5)— No Soi^g no. Simper. 

doors at the end of each sfntence— a practice which he * honored in the 
breach.* 

Another point in which hit performance wai both new and elegant, 
was his manner of giving the Erections to the plajrer Jqng. < htt your 
own tUsn-aioM be yonr tutor/ was accompanied with an act of .obeis^cc^ 
which at once conveyed a compliment to the understanding of the pbyei^ 
and gave a proof of hb own courtliness and good breedto^* 

(4) The comedy of the Provoked Husband introduced Miss HolmMi on 
our boards, in the character of tadf Tmmly. She is the daughter of Mt» 
Hblman, noticed in the preceding page. She appeared somewhat en^ 
barrassed on her first entraacfle. Her action and delivery, though intelli- 
gent and becoming, were not distinguished by that animittion and spright« 
lineis which mark the character of the volatile and high^irited X«^ 
Totvniy, In the last scene, however, she was very suceessfiiL Her, ex- 
pressions of repentance were chaste and forcible. Sho was gneted with 
very distinguished applause by the audience. 

Mr. Hohnan displayed the finished gentleman in Ztrd Tsniej^, . hi •v*- 
ry word, look, and action, was discoverable the ^Sgnity ctf depor^»ent^ 
whkh ditracterises the true nc^eman, and dtstingnishes him torn the 
mushroom pretender to superiority from birth and afilufiKe. 

Mr. Dickenson has a perfect con^^tion of the character of Sk ^tmm 
Wrmigbtad^ and no one can act it better. We only wish he had a {Me 
better knack at the provincial dialect. Mr. Emwisle stands imrivaUcd 
in Yorkshiremen— and speaks the dialect as if it weret hit mother tongue. 
He was perfectly at home in Jdm M^df, Sfmt^ JRJtbanf, by Mc> SpiUer, 
and Miu Jmwy, by Mrs. Young, were played with a large portifm o^ hit* 
mor. We see no reason why Mh* Jnmy doei not tpeak.ibe Yorkshate 
dialect as well as her brother. ^ ^ 

(5) It would have been much to the credit of Mr. Holmaa et a trage- 
dian, and still more to the profit of the managers, if the immoral and ob^ 
scene tragedy of VeiAee Freterwd^ had been permitted to slumber in the 
library through the season. Respect for the audience, which is usually 
composed of persons of both sexes, should forever prevent the perfium- 
ance of it, tifi some of its gross impurities are purged away. 

The only object of commendation, presented this evening, was the B^' 
vidtra of Miss Hohnan, which was irresistibly afiectii^. To speak in 
very high terms of Mr. Holman's J^ffkr, would be flattery ; and to b# 
silent on Mr. Waripg's PUrrt amd Mr. Drake's RmatOtt is tender mercy 
indeed. ^ 
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11. Fair Pttiitent(6>-.Midnight Hour. 

13. Wonder— Modem Antictues* 

15. Othello— Fortune's Frolic. 

18. Provoked Husband(7)-^PlQt and Counterplot- 

20. Earl of Essex — Pcrouse. 

(^ iliere k^e perhaps no plays exhU^ited under more dSsadTantageons 
GfeBOMHaat^t'thiXi those which are broa^t forward to display the abtli- 
^t» pr a celebi^ted performer. However brilliant may be the talents 
wiuck support the principal character, the play goes off heavily when the 

'iiirtMV^nate poftt'al'e sttkBed at diort notice, (or rather not studied at all 
fmt wanr of time*) It would be fn}iMttce to examine with the eye of 
criticism, the tfibrts of an actor, who in order that t£e public maybe 
|;ratified with the exhibition of a star, undertakes a part, which perhapa 
he had never before read, wfaidi ht never expects to play again, and 
iri^ehlie k loinetiaies compelled to appear in without the customary 

. ikhriMtage'df a rehearsal : That the members of the regular company 
appear o«dy al reflectors to make the talents of an idnerant shine with 
radiaubled ^lendor. These considerations induce us to withhold strfct- 
«fis dn some of the perforttaaeei of tbe present month, that might other- 
wise be made with aqaity. 

Uk the Fair Penitent, notwitbitaading^tiie accuracy and sweetness with 
whieh Mr. Hofanan delivered the metodions verse of Rowe, the tenderness 
with which he uapies i ed his friendship, the firmness with which he 
reproved the guilty ftdr one, aftd the spirit with which he resented the 
insults of LUhano / the fusion of the scene was iropnred hf die dretses, 
which were* injudiciously, of modem fashion. We should as soon expect 
to see MackeA or JQm^ jeiM«r</tn agreat*eoat with six capes and a belt, as 
Jtortoh in a modem military uniform^ with a ekaftmtdeirat, under his arm, 
Me. Dickenson's wardro^ was rifled of the coat ^ small clothes of old 
itltu, to furnish forth^e * good SeuUo /' 

(7) Much as we admired the gentlcmaBly appearance and dignified 
deportment of Mr. Holmaa on bit first performance of Lord T*wiily, our 
respect for his talents vitas increased by>fhe repetition. I^ acting in the 
last scene 9f the ^lay, when resolved to part from his wife, was inimita« 
bly fine. We were gazing at Kfiss Holman, in the early part of the 
play, and cahnly enjerytng tha'grat^eation Whkh her increased spright* 
finess and gaiety in , Xm^ Tmmly imparted, when our reverie was in- 
termpted by a gentleman's jridng wfof ke^ b» g9^m.'fftm falimg •£, 

* Our nerves instantly tioc^ tiie ahurm, and we cotdd ftot again look upon 
her without trembUng lest weabonid bebc^ thf fktal C(^iseqaenc«i of 
W^ng a gown witJMmt sleeves. 
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32. Much Ado at)out Notbkig(i>-5¥ Age To-iBorrow. 
^ 25. Honey Moon— The Sultan. 

27. Alexander the Great—Forty Thieves. 
39. Provoked Husband— ^Tom Thuoib— ^Aneierican 
Tars. 

(8) Shakespeare's Muek Ado aiotii JiJkhv^^hm i^iKayUsee^ atetre^ lar 
the enchanting sprightliness 4)f the charactei^ of Btnedie^ a|i4 Jhiff9t9 ^ 
and perhaps not less for the natural hnmor of the downs, Xk^etry »d 
Fergis. These characters were fiijed by Kfr. and mWiMi^b* Mc Difik* 
enton and Mr. Entwitle ; aftd the style tn wihich they w«re acted wmM 
most eertahiiy dbprove one of ^tm/MU tatifttkm^utt f bit km tkum/w 

On Monday evening » Jan. 18, the new Thtii^e> a hf^pg nUiih add» 
ipi ornament, to this aty, aiid reflieptt credit on 2|11. concern^ in the eitabii 
lishment, was opened under the management of Mr. Jo«)i B«»Ni^^ [ma 
cently of the Boston theatre.} ThetipllQwinfl: ^(PDBesS^ writtcsby^aL. 
86uT0inci^» ^sq^ was ddivered.bgp Mr* StMuithty^ 

IN early Greece, the Tragic Mnse firsa dv^gi ' 
Her infant harp, aftd de«4» Q^'gi^ry'siuigs 
Lur'd tq her hallowM fa^i^e Appll^*^ tlM'Qngfi 
Cbarm'd with her voice, enqhmtfdlvitbiieriOQg.' . 
Her JEschyh^s ilkim'd his claiMc pag;t» 
And pour'd ita beauties oo^th^ riling stage ;» 
Euripides arotts'd the warm. dmiet» 
Which holy freedom's kindlwg brfcath iiiipipe»; 
Made tyrants tremble, bid theslaine he, free, 
And blest the c|^me withlove tttd liberty. 
And there her laughing sister souther bonnerib 
On Uffiit eocks tripping, crown'd with roey flowerst 
And when aad Mdpemeae'a teartiwiobid flbw« 
Sw^ Thalia smH'd, and ^6ck*d the riling, woe i 
The. wond'ringage the heavenj-faom^iiterfrhatrdy 
Apd Gmwfi o^ htr bigot Ibea prevallV^ • i 

RoMx nfxt their s«^, their pleaaiag prcBcntfe kofaw^ 
Where ma^y, a s^ymdid temple rote, to vtew» 
OracVl by thft scepio art, the Muses* flame» 
. AndKaccfdMdJo ^jeedom, Jxnre aiid Fame. 
But erp tkp Dramik nrach'4 its height sublime* * 
Whence ^w majestic down the lapse ei time. 
Truths Justice Cdndor*s pure, uiMi||ied strftil^i 
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To iCAtter daifaiffffio'tc th* hufiori^ yigft 
With Ruin's torch to gni4« thfif fi«r«r4M««ei3t 
And.deioIatiQaTi«iQg:ia fchMc my s 
Fair Scieace from htr tbraoeoCliihl .«m Imrif^ 
Afldaloiigiuthtof f9l^«»<4a)(ii«qrll* . 

Again behold tl^.Siui of Scft«Mtito% 
To blest theiiatioas»iri<b ii^^h^mm^matfi 
On Avoo't bMilu, ia 9^««|V finsDf U iiie^ 
At ShaJupeare's bii0i^ th» YMn^rtog Mvttii 
The swans of AvQn.«a«blf Uf^jm •ijif » 
Each tuneful sister daioui the ntf h^j^ 
In holy rapture dwdk«pim his- ehariM^ 
And clasps lum. ia.hei )<Hm>4gHlhtid ams. 
In stern £liza*sice|p^,lhit w/ou4'iQ«« hMi 
Of bright ey'd Vm^r)4m tM «i»MI« I 
Britanpia haiJ*4 the h«^ of bef i$mh 
Hisbrowi eporcM wifh abi#hffik( flamtk. 
By Genius lit, who cUiiA'4 him illr ktHF.mm,, * 
And proudly plac'd l^m on. her a«|ii« jtmHmi ^ 
Thence through, the dismal nigjbjb of Q»^ gUlOIBi, 
His keen ey« pierc*d the shadea of GcffK^^M^ R«90i»;. 
Beheld in Timon'a generous dcifiair» . 
What fiend-like forma the mask of ftmfifH?^ WW> 1^ 
Made Caesar bleed afresh at PopApcy> s^n4ir«> . 
And Brutus tremble at tl^ wrath- divim- : , 
To Romeo's love, and Juliet's «oas|ant Usmh. 
Gave the sweet o^rs «tundyis)8 fan^ 
Taught faithful hearts this sacred truth to kncnub 
If Heaven is love, that love is Heaven bebw : ^ 
And backward glancing shew*d,.tp tJijg^^d*% ^l^jUM* 
How bloody Richard stain'd her £biii|;tiame ; 
Saw fetter *d Clarence visit ocean's caves, ^ 
In dreams of woe, and clasp beneath the ^^U . 
The horrid forms that ppinted to his dooBot^**- . . 
The sh£0!uil»,the cory axe» ^yvmung t9ph I 
On fallen Wola^ shed th^ j)eams of ^w^ 
Bid, with his griefs, his w^ ambitioa^ai^* 
Taught him his God as tri^y to ^dpfie*. 
As he had vainly worship'd ptan.^if^e ! . . 
Whene'er hi»)W^)4)h«iiisnr'4t there ros«,|0^«Wf 
Th« PfgiG sci^aiiji bii,|j|nj^ only kaew^ ^ 
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*Twai hit, iritb«w«i^ ^mofrn, to igtaoe^ ittgc, 
> And durm, UkviSidif las, A woddHf^ ag« t 
But who can pain^iiU fjkmnm thej^^Am^' 
The hand, tb« <»» if tHrfy, It ^fiv^ 4 

Thds, like the sun, that, bunc^r t^<'<i^'^^^ «^««i 
Bids the dark vkMsb ttore-flieiikf^dcftfrtt, - 

Britannia saw the Dinisa rbertiftl'd,' ' 
Th^ gtowing Wrth of »W»f>e^^ miflity to^ ! 

And snatch'd irom fioTT^sbrowir to de«k their own, 

Unfading wvMtthaof 4>tfifiiane el^f^green ; 

Yet not so bright a* A^attn tmf Qtieen 

Has shed aroand horswe^t bard^# hoDor^ tomb^ ^ 

Thereincternalbetotyetii! toblocwi, *' 

And from their dMvy iMWet eaiihaiorn to'dw^ • 

The tears of firagradco <*^rhi» haMowM bedi 

Threi ageaiwwr the i»Btta'slig:hr4iib!hlie, ' 
Shed its miid inflaence-o^rBntaiimlifs'clhn^» 
When £rem wildtWiMes, darlritr earn* and gloomy floodi;' 
Columbia roso aflud^die Hatal go4s, 
Whom natiQdt dimiii'the guardlitfit of ch^ir caute, 
Thar sacred rigktst tBdttbeftl^ and taws ; 
She tow*ring rosei and bade the Old world irietr 
Bright scenes of beauty "rising hi th« new ; 
From Orient cBmesf reeetv'd their arts divhie, 
The Tragic, QouAt Muse, the sacred l<ISiie ; ' 
Whate*er was good and'usefittl,' just and fahr, 

^e wisely cbostt, and left th6 worthless there. ^ 
And lo ! where Mtidftoii% w^ethajestid glides 

O'er fair Albali!a*s pUuns in vehxal tides ; 
■ Prais'd be the genVous flame that warms thni' hearts. 

Whose bouAty itows to t^d the rising arts ; 

This modest Temple,'sacred to thy name, 

ApoUo ! father of poetic flame ! 

Rises in decent digdit^ and pride, ' - ' 

To genius, wtt, taste, eloqtienee,aMied ; 

And Beauty V charms^^^^br here shall Beaut;^ bring. 

The choicest floWers tfait deck her rosy spring. 

Thus shall prophious «tirs rewwd our toil. 

For know, the cause^thatV graced by Bea^ty^ trt^le; 

Has sacred Truth for its exalted aim<-^ 

And truth app«wikg*i-Who rira^'illiifr Dottwne ! 

But ere my Muse'/igire^t CoOKa I her H^ liat M«y*d, 
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Shall th/t not fvr'rcottft thj ikiptttiBd iharte t 
Thou Star of Tfagk £mm ! whoM'ntti^l»«« . 
Gilded the fluc^.waTft of LMCByVttstHii, 
Then tpi«ad iu light, to AlhioaV daiHft ihoMy 
That Oarrick's shadt im^ wonder and adore ! 
Till proiid, ezokiog in the mahLww** MUle. 
It spurn'd thelimi^ of BritanniaVlile J 
Wide o*er tk* Atla^lic ponr'd i» Qtimut blaae. 
And made Colombia flKHM».ita parting ra]F» ! 
Thus Uke.th#iieiil.tli«t doekaila natine toil, / 

Emblem of Beauty's hleom and Menpj^ rtMlei 
The shamrock ever-green— three dtmee did diare 
The I.IVIMO uoBT oV'£asis*s TmAOic StaH ! 
Ohf Cooka! great, good and generont was thjr aim,' 
And unborn ages shall fmbahw thy naoM ! 
<* Thy frailties, bttfied with thy bones,** no nopfe 
Thy foes r^oke in^or thy foes deplete 
While the gre«t virtoes Heaven to ihee^givo. 
In mem'ry*s fondi adofkig eye shaft lmi» 
Where'er the Tragic Mrne shaft chanee to stray, . 
Thy shade, belov*d compeaioa of her way^ 
Shall stiU attend, and light the holy tear* 
To grace the virgin's* mittfon's, her6's'l»cr» 

And now, ye gta^ronsy ye eipectkig thfoag, 
To thisfair fane by fancy borne akmg $ 
Ye critics keen, wdl sktU'd in verbal wars. 
Wit's brilliant spirits— Beauty's br^est stass 1 
Lawyers, who scorn to (dead a vHUki's eawe ; 
Merchants, Me^anics, rul'd by honor's lavs ; 
Soldiers, whose valor bums wi^ steady flame. 
Ardent to heal your country's wounded €Mne ; 
Ye whom no danger, fear, or ** doobt^ appab^ 
To shun the battle's blaze when glory caUs s - 
Brave tars, whose lightning gilds old:ocean's|cavef» 
Whose thunder calms the roaring of his waves. 
Whose blazing vengeance, on the stormy deep, 
Makes proud Britannia her lost laurels weep. 
Snatches, to grace Columbia's rising name. 
Old Neptune's trident, and old England's^fame ! 
Ye who at Hamilton's lamented name, 
Feel more than sympathy's^coogenial fiame 
Your Clinton's loss in filial sorrow mourO) - - 

Andhallow with your tears the hero's urn ; 
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la glory't YulDfii iifid 4lligbt to T0ve, 
Betide the MRntld Shade of Ternon'B grdte 1 
Decaton, Wods, Ifn Reaislert, born to laire. 
In fields of Mood, or on tfafe bloody wave, 
The trophies your hnmettatfathetv won, 
Bunker's pure ^g;iorjr— Monmouth's proud renowtt ! 
Whose deeds the llereidsof the deep shaffi smg, 
When o'er tlie mowitiiA waves their echoes ring. 
Or down in -oonl esiPtsthey meet to monm, 
The brave who «e'er liifttt to chdr frieiid»Tettmi t 
Who first Oft Nh^ara^ hoary ^ood» 
Where goHaat t^ebon pottr'd Us patriot Mood, 
And gen'rouft Cvf ler, ni^d by ^rar's lAatms, 
Flew«oexpif« itt Mght-ey'd glory^ Brmi.^ 
Amid BeUona*s fhig, MibKiBely bore 
Colamlna%«q^to the hottile dhore t 
Perch*d him in t lwadgj on the honpMt watf , 
T* ezult*«4o w ee p a t Bro^t itntSmely fait 1 
Ye good, brave, dMiAd, wkty, wise and gay. 
Choice vo hmtt en, where Tbrfm leads the way, 
Cfr where Melpomene extends her arms. 
And wins ye with her sad, c^eitlal eharms— 
Te IHe&deof wor^fitMn yonth to rev'rcndage, 
WhoM prasenee imlle» npoB o«r Ii^ant Stage, 
One wi^ this grattifnl heart would fain disclose, 
Tis sweet— 'tis sad-4t firften as it« flows : 
With scenes » bright as blissfd Eden's bower« 
May guardian angels crown your fleeting hours- 
Pure be your joys as Vesta's sacred flame, 
The joys of FHend^lp, Freedom, Love, and Fame ! 
And when your kmp of life, no longer bright, 
On fate's da^ ocean sheds its glimVing light. 
When the last respiration seals yonr doom^ 
May levo, migr glory light ye to^the twnb ! 



Those of our patrons, who subscribed for the former series of the P<Jv- 
•nthos, are informed that this nmnbe* compietesi the term ef their suo- 
scription. To prevent all misunderstanding or diaapfKHntnteot as to the 
receipt of this work by di&tant subscribers, we recommend attention to ' 
the conifitions of pnbKottton, printed on the last page of the cover. 

The length of our ThiMHricwl^^ww hm exduitod the naiul Mondily 
MiKelUny, 
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nt^itevm/benAaaaimitlt&yihkm who hftve giten aidor id virttie ind conftdeiMe 



BmGRjiPJtr. 

, SKEtCH 0# THE tiFB AND CHARACTER OF THE 

HOJ\r. DAVID COBB. 

All impardtl naitatum, at till times requisite in giving iStai 
In&tory of a public tliaract^, is yet more important, when we 
Imdertake thebiogtaphyof the living. In sketching living 
cftmraetei^ oneDlelsa greater fbar of Incurring the charge 
off flattery oi^ {NmegyHb^ thaft of provoking the censures of 
the world, ^or we do not bring a man before the public to 
excite honoralile notxcfe, unless his talents and services en-" 
tHle him to gnitelul recoA^etion. And a bare recital of his 
irirtues may lead the stranger to imagine, that the eulogium 
was at least in part exaggeradon. Qut we can assure our 
readers we mean no labored paiaegyrie in the present arti- 
cle. In troth, a concise relation oftnaterial events, a general 
view of predominant attr^utes, are all our WU) in the biogra* 
pldcal sketches we admit in this publication. 

iThe Hon. Bavio Cobb, whose likeness is given in our 
present number, was bom at Taunton, in the county of 
Bristol, StaSe of Massachusetts, A. D. 1748, and received tfce 
honors of Harvard college in 1 766. At the university he was 
distinguished by strength of mmd, decision of character, 
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warmth of friendship, and ardor of feelings. Traits of char- 
acter w^re then exhibited, which have since marked his con- 
duct in critical and important periods of his life. In 1 776, he 
engaged with cordiality and zeal in defence of the liberties of 
his country. He was actuated by no interested or ambitious 
views. Nor did he support the cause of the colonies merely 
because it was a popular (me. He acted upon principle. 
We must not rank him among mere reformers and inno- 
vators, who oppose the government under which they live 
fi^m restlessness of disposition or lust (^personal aggran- 
dizement. He was discriminating in his opposition to the 
measures of the British cabinet, adopted at the period of which 
we speak. It was not so much the legitimate authority of the 
British government supported by principles of the memora- 
ble revolution of 1680, which he condenmed, as the arbitrary 
XK>licy of the admimstration of lord North and his deluded 
associates. 

Previously to the war of 1775, Mr. Cobb had devoted his 
attention to medical pursuits ; and had a foir prospect of ac- 
quiring both fame and property by the profession. But tJtm 
prospect he readily relinquished ; and early engaged in the 
dangers and hardships of a military Ufe. This however was 
a war for self-defence^ in suj^rt of the freedom of his coun- 
try ; and no sacrifices were considered too great to be oidur- 
ed. Such was his activity in the cause of liberty, such the 
public confidence in his talents and bravery, that he was soon 
placed in a high and responsible station in the army. He was 
anade lieutenant colone) of the regiment commanded by the 
late General Henry Jackson. Though a man of science and 
theory, he was not satisfied with forming plans for others to 
carry into execution. He was as prompt and efficirat in ac- 
tion> as he was ingenious in calculation. No difficulties could 
divert him from his purposes : He was distinguished for his 
heroisin and bravery through the whole of the revolutionary 
contest, and was honored with the peculiar esteem and confi- 
dence of the commander in chief. Soon after he entered the 
army, he was selected for one of the uds of General Washing- 
ton, and in tftat situation continued till the close of the war. 
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Since the peace fd 1783, he has sustained impertant and 
bonon^le offices^ and often received the suffrages of bis fel- 
low citizens for nmie of the laghest stations in the gOTom- 
ment. For seyerml years, he was n^jor-general <^ the mili- 
tia of diis state ; first justice of the court of commcxi pleas for 
the county of Bristc^ and afterwards in the county of Hancock, 
the pHu^e of his pr^rait residence ; a member of congress ; 
speaker of the house of representatives of this common- 
wealth ; president of the senate; lieutenant goYcmor in 1809 
nod 1810; and at present the senior member of the honorable 
council. 

In ncme of these stations has he ever been 8UH>^ted of dis- 
honorable conduct. He never exercised power to oppress 
his fellow citizens : he has not accumulated property at the 
expence of the public. With generous and Ic^ feelings, 
which fear no scrutiny and aim at no mercenary or selfish 
objects, he disdains all tempering and equivocal conduct, 
and in his manners is frank and undisguised. By some men, 
it may seem, that he is destitute of that caution and {Mrudencet 
which are requisite in an intercourse with the world, a great 
part of whkh judge only from appearances. We mean not 
to say, that in some stations discipetion is not necessary both 
in justice to ourselves and to render us more useful to others. 
Yet are frankness and decision of character of such intrinsic 
worth, ^at they always receive the homage of ingenuous and 
high-minded men. To the weaknesses and prejudices of 
mankind, however, something is justly due ; and while sin- 
cerity claims our highest praise, much commendation may 
be bestowed upon that prudent regard to the feelings and 
opinions of others, which leads us to suppress, at times, the 
full declaration of our wi^es, and induces us to be less posi- 
tive and obtrusive in maintaining our own sentiments. 

There is generally a curiosity to learn the religious opin- 

ons of public m^i. General Cobb, we believe, has nothing 

of the sectarian in hb character ; nor can we say to which 

particular denomination of christians he is most attached. 

But by hi^ intimate friends, he is considered a decided be? 
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Uever in the chrittiMi revelation. The ^n^ecies €(mtuii«d 
in the holy scriptures^ he has studied nith great attentiQii^ 
and expresses full faith ip their accompUshivifim* In bis p9v 
litical views and calculatiens» he is ever r^Miy to adtmtlhft 
doctrine of an alltwise, all-ccMitroiing prpvidencei by which 
the destinies of nations and of men are detersained 5 and hf 
which ^tiie passions and plans of tyranU will be made fii^lf 
to issue in the improvement j^id tranquilti^ of the world. 



MBMOIRS OF THE L4TE 

REV. GEORGE WHITEFiELD. 

(Concluded from page 192 J 

W» extract a curious account <rf a sort rf {ikchod-bi^tle 
about this period between Mr. White^eld and the Mouate* 
bs^ks at QarthQlomew £ur. 

< It has been the cu^am, for many yenrspM^ in the hoBday 
seasons, to erect booths ki Mowlield^ for mountebaiOKa, pilf- 
ers, puppet^hows, &c. which were att^ided) from mormpg 
till night} by innumerable multitudes of tbc^ lonsei^ sort ^ 
people. He formed a resolution to preach ^ gospel among 
them ; and executed it. On Whit Monday > at si:«; o'dpck in 
the nu»*ning» attended by 1^ large congregwUon of pf^fing 
peq)le, he began. Thousands, who were waiMg there, gap«^ 
ing fw their usual diversions, all flocked round him. His 
text was, John iii. U. <They ga^ed, they IvHeped, they 
wept ; and many seemed to be stut^g with deep conviptitm 
for their past sins.' J^U was hushed and 8<iAemn. ^ Qein^ 
thus encouraged,* says he, i I ventured out agidn at np^Ot 
when the fields were quite full ; and could scarce h^ smil- 
ing, to see thousands, when a merryrandrew was trumpeting 
to them, upon qbserving me mount a stand on ther other ,^de 
pf the field, deserting him, till not so much as one was left be- 
hind, but all flocked to hear the gospel. But this, tog^er 
witli 8^ complaint that they had taken near twenty or thirty 
poun4i Icssm^t day thfMi uswsd, so enraged the pwner^of ^hf 
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booths» thtt wbcft I came to preach a third time, k the even- 
big) tti Ute midat (tf the 8«niicm» a meny-andrew got up upon 
a man'a shoulders, and, advancing near the pulfnt, attempted 
to alash mer with a long heavy whip, several times. Soen 
afterwards Uiey got a recruiting sergeant, witli his drum, Sec. 
to pass through the cong^galion. But I deured the people 
to make way for the king's officer, which was quietly done. 
Finding these eff<»t8 to fail, a large hody, quite on the oppo- 
ske side, assembled together, and, having got a great pole for 
their standard, advanced with sound of drum, in a very thfeat- 
mng rnttmer, till they came near the skirts of the congrega* 
tiofif Uncommon conrage was given both to preacher and 
hearers. I pmyedfci' support and d^verance,«id was heard. 
Waft just as they approached us with looks full of resentment, 
J know not by wlut accident, they quarrelled among them- 
selve% threw down their staff, and went their way, leaving, 
^ however, many of their company behind, who, before we had 
done, I trust, were brought over to join the besieged party* 
I think I Gootiimed in praymgj prau:hing, and singing (for the 
n<Mse was too great, at times, to preach) about three hours. 
We then retired to the Tabernacle, where tltousmds flocked 
•«-^e wete determined to pray down Uie booths ; but blessed 
be God) mcMre substantial work was done. At a moderate 
computstioa, I received (I believe) a thousand notes from 
persons under ccmvicdon ; and sochi after, upwards of three 
hundred were received into the society in one day. Some I 
married, that had tived togedier without marriage ; one man 
had exchanged his wife for another, and given fourteen shil- 
lings m exchange. Numbers, that seemed, as it were, to 
have been bred up for Tyburn, were, at that time, plucked as 
firebrands out of the burning. 

< I cannot help adding, that several little boys and girls, 
who were fond of sitting round me on the puipit, while I 
preached, and handing to me people's iM)tes, though they 
were often pelted with eggs, dirt, fee. thrown at me, never 
once gave way; but, on the contrary, every time 1 was struck, 
ti»nif5d up their little weeping eyes, and seemed to wish they 
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could receive the Mows for me. God make them^ in tlidr 
growing yeak^ great and living martyrs for htm who^ out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings, perfects ptmtJ 

The hct of the thousand notes received on this occasion 
from persons affected by his preaching, gives no bad concep* 
tlon of the impresuon produced by the attempt 

In the year 174S we find him in Scodand, where he de- 
scribes the people as sitting < unwearied till two in the mom' 
ing to hear sermons, disregarding the weather. You could 
scarce walk a yard without treading on some erf* them, either 
rejoicing in God for mercies received, or oying out for 
more.' From St Oennis in Cornwall, we find himalao about 
this period writing thus :— ^ Arrows of conviction flew so 
Udck, and so fest, and such an universal weeping prevailed 
^m one end of th^ congre^^ation to the other, that diefar min* 
ister could not help gcMng from seat to seat to encourage the 
wounded souls/ From Birmingham he writes thus >^< It is 
near eleven at night. I have preached five times, and vroak 
as I am, through Christ strengthening me, I could preacli 
five times more.' 

In 1 744 we find him once more in America, preaclmg widi 
his accust6med eagerness, and prosecuting his plan for the 
orphan schocd. Among the expedients for prcn&otmg its in^ 
terests we are surprized to hear him notice the < purchase of 
a few negroes.' How is it that the eyes of religion did not 
sooner open upon the profligacy of this traffic in blood ?<**Hi8 
solicitude for the souls of men at the same period is of a kss 
((uestionable nature. He writes from America^-^ I liaf» 
omitted preaching one night to obli^ my £riends,^that they 
may not charge me with murdering myself ; but I hope yet 
to die in the pulpit, or soon after I come out oi it Weak as 
I was, and have been, I was enabled to travel eleven hmidied 
miles, and preach daily.' 

Upon his return to England, in If 46, his first acquaintance 
with lady Huntingdon was formed. An anecdote is recorded 
at this period of his life of another notable individual, so char* 
acterisiic of the man, that we cannot help extracting it The 
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earl of Chesterfield> with a whole circle of gnmdees^ attended 
to hear him preach at lady HuDtingdon's. Havinf^ heard him 
once> they desired to hear him again. < I therefore preached 
i^;ain9' he aAyuy * in the evening) and went home never more 
turprixed at any incident in my life< All behaved quite well) 
and were in a degree affected. The eaii thanked me^ and 
said, < Sir^ I will not tell you what I shall tell others, how I 
approve of you.' Wr. Whitefield adds, < In all time of my 
wealth) good Lord deliver me !' 

In the interval between this time and 1756 our biographer 
carries him tlirough the greatest part of Enghmd, Wales, Ire- 
land) and America. In the year 1754) he was detained for a 
time at Lisbon) and witnessed the solemnities of Easter in the 
Roman church. The effect of this pi^antry upon a self-con- 
stituted reformer even of the reformed) may be conceived^— 
Something) he says, he did learn from the preachers at lis* 
bon ; and the authority of) perhapS) one of the most impres- 
sive preachers that ever mounted the pulfMt is upcm tids point 
worthy of attention. < The action of the preacher iS)' he ob- 
serves, < graceful.'—-^ Vividi oculi— -vividae manus— -omnia 
vivida.'— Perhaps our English preachers would do well to be 
a little more fervent in their addresses. They have truth on 
Acir sidC) why should superstition and folsehood run away 
whh all that is pathetic or aff(6Cting ? — ^The testimony borne 
by Hume to the talent of Mr. Whitefield's own pulpit ad- 
dresses is stated in a notC) and is too curious to be passed 
over. < He is,' said Mr. Hume, < the most ingenious preach- 
er I ever heard. It is worth while to go twenty miles to hear 
him.' He then repeated a passage which he himself had 
heard. < After a solemn pause) Mr. Whitefield thus address- 
ed his audience :— ^ The attendant angel is just about to leave 
the threshold and ascend to heaven. And shall he ascend and 
not bear with him the news of one sinner, among all this mul- 
titude, reclaimed from the error of his ways ?' To give the 
greater effect to his exclamation he stamped with his foot, 
lifted up his hands and eyes to heaveU) and) with gushing 
eyes, cried aloud--^ Stop, Gabriel ! stop !— ere you enter the 
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sacred porttlftf and jct Cfu^ wi^ jon the newt af ood ttnUttr 
ccmverted to Go4.* 

In 1763, his frame appeared bv a time to be uiysiiigiiiidor 
his exertioBSy but he soon resumed his work. Upon his i^^ 
a>T«r]r, he writes to express his |Of at being abteyas he tens# 
it, to uke the Belli again. < Meimts,* safs he^' are tte best 
yuipitsy SBd the heavens the best soimdiDg boards. Oh ior 
power eqiiai to my will, I would fly from tM>le to pole pth* 
lishing the everlasting gospel p{ the. Son of God I' 

In July 1769, he embarked the seventh Mid last time far 
America, and, at leng^ in the rapid careerof his voluntuy 
apostleship, broke down prematurely as to age, umler his ac-* 
cumulated burthens. We shall dwell for a mcunent upon his 
ebanucttf and qualifications. 

It is to be expected tlmt a man so admired and condenmed 
should Iwre very opposite portraits presented of him to the 
wwU ; and, in f^, accordiAg as prqudke^haa turned the 
glass one way» or enthusiasm the other, hi& virtues and talenta 
have be^ diminished or magnified at pleasure. 

7oity years may be supposed to have pretty much cleared 
the moduim through whii^ be is contemplated^ and we may 
now hofe, in some measure, to see and to paint htm as he ve* 
ally was. He was then, we think, tndy devout^ a man of 
boundless 9eal, of warm ieeiinss, of great honesty^ of singsdtair 
disinterestedness ; and^ as to talents, of prodigal unaginatiQfii 
a dexterous reasoner, and a considerable orator } on the oiIh 
er hand, he was impatient, without foresi^;hi^ sometimes high* 
minded, insensible of the worth of disGipline^ oocasionallf 
harsh, restless, coarse in his taste, entimuastic in ^s judge* 
ment of events, and often in his ex^aaation of scriftana* 
These opposite qualities not only met together in his mkiif 
but existed there in very large pr<^;xirtions* He was a 
made upon a gigantic scale ; hyi very defects were 
line and powerful. He reminds us of one of those stem fig>» 
ures which cross the eye in the landsci^es ofsS aiva tor Rosat 
extravagantly spirited, and wildly great. It n charactjerislic 
of such men to overlei^ difficulticBi but then iiis alio charac- 
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roffdlMalQ overlook ccmieqiieiices I and tbe fi^t hh 
\ k»iM^4|yet «Mrt tban Mr. Whitdiekt, and few hmm 
i teM what tbejr were dwng. He is gone, howe?er, t0 « 
iritvoiM^ 1ir]iier^ p^haps, the excesses of zeel are less severelf 
pyiwshed than its deficiencies ', and the delinquencies of the 
bead.UM tiMted than those of the heart. While he lived, the 
obstmsiT^n^M c^ his faults ought have inclined us to a judge- 
caent disiMR^Kirtionably harsh. But now that he is brought 
kefiNre us, like the tings of Egypt, for judgement, we must 
lake aire to administer deliberate justice, without forgetting 
the claims of charity. 



nMriMiTj-^roR ran BotrAvtHos, 

Hukert and Ellen^ with other Potmay by L, M. SamgehT. 
Boston, C. Stebbins. 

SoxBWHAT more than two months have now passed since 
the publication of Hubert and Ellen ; the thrUl of del^ht, 
which attended its first perusal, may be supposed to have in 
some degree subsided ; yet the glow of rapture is fttill awak- 
ened) when we open it with the cold and listless indifierence 
9i a reviewer. There is something irresistibly fascinating 
in Mr. Sargent's descripUve poetry. We are well aware that 
the criticism, which judges of the merit of every poem by 
the length of its lines, will reverse our decision. But we have 
yet to learn, that, because Dryden and Pope chose to write in 
iunbic lines .of ton syllables, every succeeding bard must 
diackle his imaginatvon with the trammels of heroic meas- 
ure. Indeed we think the eight-syllaMc verse better calcu- 
lated for a descriptive poem, as it admits of more variety in 
construction, and renders the cesural pause less necessary in 
reading ; it is more smooth and melodious, and by being 
occasionally variegated with alternate rhymes, does not tire 
the ear with the continual recurrence of the same inflection 
of the voice. 

The style of Mr. Sargent's poem is not unlike that of Wal- 
ter Scott ; yet has a distincmess of character sufficient to 
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tec^d by the Mk^big no€&^-^ Th6 ffP^ cibMftiiftM nMt 
H* aitfreSB of «i <4d imm to n slttt^ev^ "Irlfto it «lippoiea W 

the old WTO » ^i^dieg.** A» Aete^irfestbttfe ^am^ tcftft 
lor tme poe^calNfescriptktth wc rcjg^et tftit fee ^ fi(»t iiiti^ 
dooe into the tejrt every thing casciitittl to the "Mtf. 

We shall not anficipilte ahy Jmrt of the reasdert graditi* 
Uen by tclaiing tJie story in our hdiiieaptln j^se ; bin, % ^» 
few extracu from the ];M>ein, allure him to feast ii|«» *t4i* 
whole. 

_ Tbe im ejctraet we sbiaL lay beSare our rwdara iftlbfe de? 
scripUon of Elkai, and th^ dog Carlo^ wUch is fiiU of life. 

"Time fast has flowftjISlRCe Ellen ^mil*d, _ 

Where, m aSrale, beside a wood, 

Old Edgar's lonely cottage stood ; 

Poor, widowM Mary's only child. 

For Edgar never liv'd to know 
Of Ellen's hapless doom ; ^ 

And, ere the days of Ellen's wo, 

Thrice did the suriimer flow'ret grow. 

And thrice cold winter's blast did blow, 
On Edgar's lowly tomb. 

Amid the valley lone, 
Where foot o^ mortal s^l^om camb 
Liv'd Ellen and the aged dame^ 

In solitude, unknown. ^ 
And, when old Edgar droop'd «nd died> 
Poor Maiy 's wants were stiU su|^|dif d, 

By tender Ellen's care. 

At early dawn, her Bttle feet 
The dew, from off the pathVay, beat. 
And water, from the brook, she dn^ : 
And oft she pluck'd the flow'r, that grew 

Upon the margin &ir ; 
And still, while poor old Mary slej^t^ 
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SmiHng, tosf arik^ hmr pBIim crept) 

And gentlf pIlMr'd it there. 
Then dlcnt would she wafch, the while^ 
Her fond surprise a^d wak'ning smile. 

Next, with kind kolc and wilUo^ Impte^ 
She brought kviiiipther^s alight repast 
Then, o!^Jb«fLQecic9 het k^cUef tfaretrt 
Full well the signal pado knew^ 
And, to the door, imp^tien]t^ fle^. 

Oft iMd he ca9l4lMiEM& to^ 
From Ellef ,,^ Aft littl/a si|Bok» 
WherdUghitbe higd^m basMft kmsr 
Ere, from Ibftplac^ sh&gaUjt took) 
And careless, ojoi her finger, swupg. 

Andy o'er her a,ubu]^g^4 
Befcfo aii^ Mkk^ &m ^4 
That did, f^kmk ^^ BWrJty. hi^ 
Her foiry face 99^ 4ri^ pr«l^ ; 
His.frequent t»Mil IWfttW iW^y <;W4e 

Her lingering ^9*s delf^. 

Scarce, on the string, she placed h^ hand, 
Ere Carlo wi^idfiio ^^im^P staiMly 
With for^fMiiiOfMMii4 Upward e^i 
The sound oUittUlg: luMhtQ tueor » 
And bodj bafihrf^lMl h^i^^ 
And eye, intent, upcm the door. 
And Ellen scarce the bobbin drew, 
Ere, o*er ftkc threshold. Carlo flew, 
And swiftly shot along the lawn. 
With eaglets speed ; nor had ^h^ more 
Than dropp'd the lately, and clos'd the door, 
Ere Carlo down thje hill had gone. 
And, scarce she left the threshold stone, 
Ere he had swam the brook below. 
And climb'd the cli£^ and, on ks brow, 
Paus'd, aodlooicfilbaftk^ miX^mj/ifk Mray> 
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Shook, from his locks, the water spntfi 
And bark'd again, to chide delay. 

Andy when, with lily foot unshod, 
Across the shallow brook, she trod, 
Again he sped, for then he knew 
The path, that Elleti would purMie. 
And, when she gain'd the ridge^s hright, 
Carlo was fiEurly out of sight. 

And thus, with health and sweet content^ 
Fair men pass'd her early hours, 
Nor y«t e'er op'd her eyes, on sorrow ; 
8aTe once, but long those tears had ibfied s 
Twas, when her fathw, Edgar, ^died; 

And thus, with basket at her side, 
Carlo and little Elle^ went. 
In search of herbs, and bruits, md flom^rs $ 
And, homeward, with the little sULottf 
At even, sought the cottage door. 
Then, to the vini^^ on the mortolr, 
Carlo and little ^en came, . 
And s^d them, to the lofii^^dtQitf 

With slower step, then Carlo tmd. 
And prouAy sought the Y^tge road ; 
For well he ccmstruM, what didlmeaii 
The decent plwld and bomneft gMcn* 

It was a pleasant thing, to se^ 
Ellen, at even, merrily. 
When lengthening shadows, o'er the lea, 
Caird home the ploughman wearily ; 
Tripping^ with lig^htsome steps, along. 
While, half untied, h^r hcmnet hung ; 
And C^rjo, n^arching close before, 
With lifted head, the basket bore. 

^ind truly it was fair, to ste 

Old Mary's kind and greeting amilei 
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That more Aiffi p»d fo EUen's loiL 
Andy wb^ Imnt liuk gaiDB she show'dy 
AxmI laid upfOB bw siiolher*s knee, 
And amUlngi 8»d, < His all fiur thee ;' 
The tear, down Mary's eheek, that flow'd, 
To Ellen's heart was £u- more dear, 
Than worlds of wealth and costly gear.** 

The fi^owing passage is true to nature, and e)Leln]^ies 
variety m the versification. 

« Gentle stranger, have you never, 
Musing, upon your lonely (allow, 
Given a sweet, a silent hour. 
To mem'ry dear ? 
Whose living wand, with magic pow'r, 
Can brkig so near 
Your native land, beyond the billow ; 

And show so clear 
Dear early scenes, Umt time would sever ; 
And paint the fHoid, now nmk fi»rever, 
/With band to true. 
That long lost feieftd, and distant hmne, 
And ac«i» of youth b^bre yo« come. 
In present view? 

<< If such an hour you never knew, 
Ah, then indeed you ne'er can know, 
Why, down my cheek, this tear does flow, 
lyben, on my mem'ry rushing, come 
Dear thoughts of Mary*s humble home. 
The peaceful look, the greeting smile. 
The brook, and lull, and hawthorn green, "^ 

That grew, bende the lowly cell. 
And Ellen's gentie voice, and mien. 
My poor old heart with sorrow swell, 
And of its kmdest tears beguile." 
There is something eminently pathetic in the fioBowbig de- 
scripUon of the death of « poor old Mary.** 
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« Upon her^v^oM M»i$ l%i4 ;. 
Her han4A W^i^ ^ib^P'4 ^ S *b« ST^ft'd^ 
But soon I ms^k,'4 tl|«i|gb |>i|uym.<^)bU 
No blaze the <;o^i|ge ^%0h ^k<M k 
And Ciu:loy o^h'd^ l>e3%d»^^ tl^. 
With piteouft whip^ ^ Uftf4. ]m«A« 

<< One eagecs glance did plainly 8h6w> 
K^ ME^er'd ^m had sunken k&m. 
Andy in her eye, half op'd^ hatf ok»'d| 
The silent look of deft|h ^|k>>'4' 
Her last sad tear l^ 9e^'4 ^ ^^i 
Andf froten) ob her qjbeek) did stf^Hl• 
Andi when I lightly pasa'd ipsf l^ij^^ 
With tre.(n|>Upg h*9te, uppi^ her hrow, 
My palm did seem on moui4a|%6fi^^ 2— 
Wanderer, have you oyer ^en> 
Half hidden, in the lowtan^ $1:0^^1 
The basbfHl lily 9f ^lie Y^le J 
One singly beli, upon, a §te^ ? 
Whose fragrance, jlo^ted pn t|)e,^^ 

Whose lustf^ t^righter |;revr 
When closer to tli^ flpw'r }^w qji^m^ 

And gaz'd, with i)ipar^i: vi^w • 
And, when you rais'd its little head, 
More fragrance and new lustre shed ; 
And, when released, resuni'd again 
Its humble air and modest mien ? 

" And h»Yi} Jro^ tpm i^wity j^ f^9m% 
The play tlung of m fdle hf^i^ri 
And thrown it lightly b^ ^ 
And did you e'er at, pattif^g, vipw 
The stock, f^ which th^ UJy grewi 
And mark, how JWP thp fepW^ ^W? 
Dishonored of i|^ ^)y jg^mi 

Wojuld droop, and pine^ and di^ ?" 
We shall make \mt onp ^pre extract, in yhi^hOie mniery 
of £Uen i» illustrated by a figure most exquisitely beautiftil. ' 
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« Oh-! '*tWas a piteous thing, to^ce 

The little £lkn*s mlseiy. 

For fevered blood and omslfint care 

Had stvangelx «faorn her flawing hur. 

That eye, whose glance ^d once reveal 

Whatever her gentle aoul ^id feel| 

That hazel eye did strangely ^lare, 

And, in its socket, sunken low. 

Now told of nought, but wild despair. 

Care's anxious' hand had stamp'd, e'en now, 

Its checkered signet, on her brow. 

Her cheek, d^eplki^d, by 8ttdatt#«gfHrb^, 

Displayed, by fits,^ie fev'Hsh AMe, 

And pallid iiiy, sadly fair. 

And, when the hectk strife was o'er, 

Then, on her cheek, the rose no more 

Strove,^gainst the pale usurper's pow'r ; 

The lily sat, in triu m yh there. 

Scarce aught remained, by which, to know' 

'Twas Ellen, but the tale of wo...." 

We have endeavored to be faithful in giving Mr. Sargent's 
own punctuation in the preceding extracts ; but, should a 
comma have escaped us, its abs^ce will not be lamented 
where such exuberance of supernumeraries remain. 

The remaining poems in the volume are short. ^ The 
Trial of the Harp," it was remarked to us by a friend, is a 
fascinating little fancy piece, but perhaps a little too etheriaL 
" Billowy -water*' was first published at Boston in the Palla- 
dium ; it was aUerwards published in the London Courier, as 
the original pv^iduction of an English clergyman, whose name 
we do not now recollect Mr. Sargent has now laid claim to 
his property, and we feel a degree of national pride in declar- 
ing it to be unquesticmably his. The Allowing are the con- 
cluding stanzas-*- 

« Bill'wy water, roll along I 
While far I mark thy various way ; 
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Thy murmuring stream, thy torrent strong 
Life's varying tide display. 

First, its infant waters fiow, 
Through verdant dale, and flow'ry mead ; 
Where lilies of the valley blow, 
And £edries softly tread. 

Glassy now its bosom seems ; 
But Av*rice, soon, and bubbling Pride 
I^our in their tributary streams ; 
And swell the little tide. 

Swift the manly torrent pours, 
In frothy billows, proudly tc^, 
And, 'midst life's troubled ocean, roars, 
TUl all, in noise, is lost" 



FOR TBS POLrAVtaoS. 

■-^^^^» ■ 

A COTJRSB OF 

LECTURES Oir NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

Br y. LArHROPj SfUN. A. M. 

LECTURE THE TiflRD. 
ELECTRICITY. 

Electricity, as one of the most potent agents by which 
the material world is influenced and affected, claims an early 
attention in the order of this Course, smd is adopted as the 
subject of the present Lecture. This subtle, strong and as- 
tonishing power is diffused through every part of creation 
with which we are acquainted, penetrating the inmost reces- 
ses of bodies, and producing (according to the circumstances 
by which its operations are governed,) the most beneficial, or 
the most disastrous effects on objects within its sphere of ac- 
tioii. That it is matter, and not a mere property, or the effect 
of some cause, as sound is of a solid body, is evident from a 
variety of facts established by the test and experience of our 
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tenses. Its action on the organs of hearing, feeling, smell- 
ing, seeing and tasting, produces effects similar to such as 
proceed from other material causes. We hear, see, feel, 
smell, and taste the electrical fluid ; and the disdnct quali- 
ties of the sensations it produces, are marked and distinguish- 
ed in all their specific peculiarities, in a manner that can 
leave no doubt on the mind with reelect to their nature and 
«igin. After having been once perceived and experienced, 
they will always be detected on a repetition of their appear- 
ance, and cannot be mistaken for any other phenomena, by 
the most superficial observer. The electric fluid, t^hethcr 
darting in lightning from the clouds, or silently operating in 
Ae atmosphere, tM* collected by the excitation of a glass cy- 
linder, is a substance, eui generhy of a peculiar nature, and 
possessed of peculiar properties. 

What was the anima mundi of the ancients ? The Psyche, 
or universal mundane soul of Plato \ That, which they ig- 
norantly called the soul of the world, — the operative cause of 
of life and motion, Franklin has, in our days, proved to be elec- 
tricity. 

In contemplating the system of creation, says a modem 
l^lesopher, we perceive three kinds of fluids, of extreme 
subtilty, and very much allied to each other. These are fire, 
%ht, and electricity; The proofs adduced in favor of their 
identity are various and striking. If it be true, that no more 
causes are to be assigned for effects, than are sufficient to ac- 
count for their phenomena, it seems rational that the three 
substances just mentioned should be considered as different 
modifications of the same fluid. The rays of light collected in 
the focus of a lens, act on solid matter with more force than the 
most violent blaze of a furnace. Metals which yield with the 
greatest reluctance to the ordinary methods of fusion, melt in 
an instant, and^he diamond itself is dissipated in smoke under ' 
this intolerable degree and accumulation of solar heat. Com- 
mon fire, like thatof the sun, will promote vegetation and ripen 
fruits. Electrical heat, like that of the sun, consumes combus- 
tible substances, deflagrates metals, causes gun powder to er 
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pbxle) accelerates evaponticm and germinatioiiyand whether at 
resty or in motion^ is in its nature and operadons) so analogous 
to fire and light) that there seems no valid objection to the hf- 
pothesis which assumes a common cause for (hem all. 

Many experiments have been instituted to prove the identi- 
ty of lightning and the electrical fluid. Dr. Franklin remarks, 
that their appearances agree in the following important partic- 
ulars, viz. giving light; color of their light;— and here it nuqr 
be noticed, that the color of the spark from the conductor, or a, 
battery, indicates its degree of strength— so it is with the flaali 
of the thunder storm. The whitenes9 of both is of an intensity 
«nd peculiarity of lustre that surpasses description— and is al« 
ways occasioned by a violent condensation of the fluid— ^md^in 
proporticm to that condensation, is the energy and effect of its 
operation. In the regions of the air, where the atmos^ere is 
attenuated to the rarity of the Boylean vacuum, the electric 
fluid is pale and diluted ; it sometimes plays in lively corrus* 
cations ; but never assumes the stiape, or darts with the fury, 
which we behold in the vicinity of our earth, when it destroys 
the lives of animals and scatters the materials of our habita- 
tions towards all the winds <^ heaven. Other resemblances 
are noted, in the crooked direction of the spark; its swi^ mo- 
tion ; being conducted by metals ; nnse of explosion ; sub- 
sisting in water and ice ; rending bodies it passes through. 
Here, it may be well to observe, that animals are sometimes 
killed by lightning without their bodies being apparently in- 
jured by the stroke. In this case, Beccaria supposes that the 
lightning does not really touch, but only produces a suddei 
vacuum near them, and the air rushing violenUy out of their 
lungs to supply it, they cannot recover their breath again : 
and in proof of this opinion, he alleges, that the lungs of such 
as are killed in thb way, are always found flaccid. But, !• 
put the matter of inquiry beyond doubt. Dr. Franklin, in the 
summer of 1749, by means of an electrical kite, actually drew 
down lightning from the clouds, and with the fluid thus col* 
lected, performed all the experiments that are usually exhib- 
ited with a glass globe or cylinder^ 
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Bat) to draw the lightning from the clouds with impunitf , 
has not been the privilege of eyery philosopher. There is 
something of Promethean audacity in the attempt; and ask 
the experiment is always attended with danger, there seems, 
since the question for which it was origmally mstituted, is 
decided, little necessity to incur the penalty of too bold an in- 
tercourse with the electrical powers of the upper regiiMis. 
The fate of Rickman, a Russian philosopher, who perished 
by lightning which he attracted with his rod, affords a serious 
lesson of caution to the daring electrician. Darwin de- 
scribes the melancholy catastr<^he in the following emphatic 
lines. 

•* Nympht } on that dsy ye thed from lucid eyet 
Ctleitijil tears, and breath'd etherial ligh^— 
Wbcn Ridanan rear'd, by fearlMt haite betray*d, 
The wiry rod itt Nicra't £iUal abade. 
Cloodi o'er the tage with fringed akirta iiiceced» 
Flash follows flashy ' t he warning corks recede ; 
Near and more near, he eyed with fond amaze. 
The silver streams, and watch'd the sapphire blazer- 
Then burst the steely— the dart dectric sped, 
^d the bold sage lay number'd with the dead. 
Nymphs ! on that day ye shed from htcid eyes 
Cdestial tears, and brtath*d tdMrial sighs t 

In prosecuting our inquiries into the system of nature, we 
shall often have occasion to remark the incidents by which 
philosophers have been led to reflections and calculations, 
which have terminated in the most important discoveries. I 
have already, in a former lecture, noticed the circumstances 
which fuiTiished a clue to disclose the mystery of the celestial 
motions, and enabled Newton to confirm the system of Co- 
pernicus by the unanswerable argument of geometrical de- 
monstration. The accidental discovery of the loadstone by 
an obscure shepherd, furnished ^ guide for mariners on the 
ocean, and such a guide as no science, however subtle or sub- 
lime its speculations may be, could ever have obtained for 
the adventurous navigator on the trackless deep. The per^* 
son who first amused himself with the effect of excited am» 
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ber on a feather, little supposed that the object of his amuscr 
mentwad the basis of a science which should teach men bow 
to disarm the clouds of their lightning, divest ^e storm of to 
terrors, inrigorate the debilitated animal fnone, and reani-* 
mate the body apparently deprived of ^e principle of life i 

Tbe'term electricity is derived from the €hreek word clec^- 
troo, amber, because the first electrical appearances were ob- 
served in that substance. 

The electric fluid proper to any body, when in its natural 
state, is equally diffused through all its parts. But the grand 
fountun, is the earth. On turning the cylmder of the ma- 
chine, the inibber is deprived of its natural portion of elec- 
tricity, and unless it has a comnaunicatiMi with the earth, can 
part with no more, and if a spark be drawn from the prime 
c(»iductor, all electrical appearances will cease. On this ac- 
count, a chain is attached to the rubber, by which constant 
supplies are obtained. If the chain be removed to the prime 
conductor, so as to destroy its insulation, and the knuckle be 
held near the brass ball at tiie back of the rubber, a spark 
will be drawn from the part, and it will then be negatively 
electrified, having imparted a quantity to the rubber, and the 
fluid will be received from the ground, through a person thus 
circumstanced, so long as he continues in that situatbrn, and 
the machine is in motion. ^ 

Two hypotheses seem to divide the attention of electricians. 
They are those of Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Bales— -both have 
their advocates, yet neither is allowed to be sufficient to ac- 
count for every electrical phenomenon. I shall give a brief 
sketch of their most remarkable pohits, and endeavor to as- 
sign satisfactory reasons for adopting the hypothesis of Dr. 
Franklin in this Course of Lectures. 

Although Mr. Adams, one of the warmest advocates of the 
theory of a double current,, always mentions it as the theory 
of Mr. Eales, if any honor be really due to its author, we must 
in justice award it to M. Du Fay. It is still better, however, 
to distinguish the two theories by names which the general 
consent of the learned world has rendered technical and 
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sdoidfic. Tbe theory of Du Fay, as supported by Mr. 
Ealesy is called ^ vitreous and resinous" — ^the other, fii*st sug^ 
gcsted by Insbop Watspo,. but illustrated and confirmed by 
Dr. Fnn^din, is denominated ^ poutive and negative." 

In the first theory, the vitreous and reunous, it is supposed 
that there are two difftinct electrical fluids— repulsive with 
ro^ect to themselves, .but attractive of one another. This 
definition, in its. present form, though correct, is n^er ob« 
scure ; and as tiie |>rinciple is the same in both theories, I 
shall endeavor to explain it befbre I proceed further. Elec- 
tricities of the same name repe V—of contrary names, attract 
each other— that is, if two bodies electiified vitreously, or 
positively, be brought near tc^ether, they repel each other-- 
or two bodies resinously or negatively — they, also repel each 
<^er— 4>ut a body vitreously, or positively electiified, will 
attract one resinously, or negatively electrified, and vice ver- 
sa. So in magnetism, the north poles of two magnets repel 
—they will not adhere on being brought into coaitac^— but 
the north pole of one m^net, attracts the south pole of anoth- 
er, and vice versa. 

In the theory of the vitreous and resinous electricity, it is 
supposed that these two fluids are equally attracted by all 
bodies, and exist in intimate union in their pores ; and that in 
this slate they exhibit no marks of their existence. The fric* 
tion of an electric by a rubber, separates these fluids, and 
causes the vitreous electricity of the rubber, to pass to the 
electric, and then, to the prime conductor of a machine, while 
the resmous electricity of the conductor and the electric, is 
conveyed to the rubber : and thus, the quality of the electric 
fluid, possessed by the electric and the rubber, is changed, 
while the quantity reraauis the same m each. In this state of 
separation, the two electric fluids will exert their respective 
powers ; and any number of bodies, charged with either of 
them will repel each other, attract those bodies that have less 
of each particular fluid than themselves, and be still more at- 
tracted by bodies that are wholly destitute of it, or loaded 
with the contrary. Accordbg to this theory, there is a dou- 
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ble current— one fluid passbg to an electrified conductor 
from any subject presented to it, whilst the same quantity of 
the other fluid passes from it ; and when each body receiyes 
its natural quantity of both fluids, the balance of the two po;ir- 
ers is restored, and the bodies are unelectrified. 

This theory is warmly advocated by Mr. Symmes, Mr. 
Eales, and Mr. Adams, the latter of whom* in the violenee 
of his zeal to establish a. favorite doctrine, often forgets his 
candor, and sometimes his good manners. As a specimen of 
his disposition to investigate, take the exordium of his exam- 
ination of the Franklinian theory. 

<< It was not my intention at first, to have particularly notic- 
ed the defects of this theory ; but as some late writers have 
endeavored to conceal its errors, either by giving up some of 
the most essential parts, or by endeavoring to bend fiEu:t8 and 
accommodate them to this theory, it became necessary to 
point out a few of its defects and inconsistencies. Many 
parts thereof, I conceive, would never have been accreditedf 
if it had not been necessary for fiarty fiurfioaesy to establish 
the author's reputation as a philosopher." 

The Franklinian, or positive knd negative theory, supposes 
that the operations of electricity depend on the action of a sim- 
ple homogeneous fluid. That the electric matter violently 
l-cpels itself — ^but attracts all other matter. When bodies 
possess their natural share of this fluid, or such a quantity as 
they can retain by their non-attraction, they are then said to 
be in an unelectrified state ; but when the equilibrium is dis- 
turbed, and they either acquire an additional quantity from 
other bodies, or lose part of their •om/^ natural share by com- 
munication to other bodies, they exhibit electrical appear- 
ances. In the former case, they are electrified plus or posi- 
tively ; and in the other, negatively or minus. This electric 
fluid moves with great ease in those bodies which are called 
conductors, but with extreme difliculty through those which 
are non-^conductors. It is also supposed, that electrics, or 
non-conductors, always contain an equal quantity of this fluid, 
so that there can be no surcharge or increase on one side, 
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wUhaut a proportional decrease or loss on the other, and as 
the electric does not admit the passage of the fluid through 
its pores, there wiU be an accumulation on oae side, and a 
corresponding deficiency on the other. Then, when both 
sides are connected by proper conductors, the equilibrium 
urill be restored, by the rushmg of a fluid from the overcharge 
ed surface to the exhausted one. Thus, also, if an electric 
be rubbed by a conducting substance, the electricity is only 
conveyed from one to the other, the one giving what the other 
receives ; and if one be electrified positively, the other will 
be electrified negatively, unless the loss be supplied by other 
bodies connected with it, as in the case of the electric and in- 
sulated rubber of a machine. Bodies differently electrified 
will naturally attract each other umil they mutually give and 
receive an equal quantity of the electric fluid, and the equili- 
brium is restored between them. 

The learned and ingenious Dr. Young, bishop of Clonfert, 
has in his analysis of Natural Philosophy considered the hy- 
potheses of Franklin and Eales, with much attention, judge- 
ment and candor. He contends that the electric fluid, is not 
a hcmiogeneous body. For in general, in combustion, the 
j»«sence of oxygen is necessary ; but in the ele:ct^ic;^4is- 
cl^Arge, light and heat are both extricated vdthout the!, i^jt 
oi^ygen : for when the discharge is made in oxygen g^f |mk 
gas suffers no diminution either in bulk or quantity — the onJ^ 
alteraticm that the discharge oscasions, is an increase of tem- 
perature. And it is also certain, that the discharge can be 
made in fixed air and azotic gas. On tibis account, Franklin's 
hypothesis of a simple homogeneous fluid is prcuiounced inad- 
equate to account for all the phenomena of the electric fluid. 
The advocates of the other theory, seem tp have considered 
merely the existence of a double current, without any suppo- 
sition of the chemical action of these different powers on each 
other ; for if different gases or powers come into an union, 
that union cannot Uke place, without the destruction of their 
individuality— If the fluids be homogeneous, they will merely 
increase the quantity of substance ; if not homogeneous, their 
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union ¥^iU produce a new fabaUficei wMi properties differmit 
from those of tbeir coostiment bodies. The hypodieats of a 
double current) U at least, as inadequate as Dr. Franklki*s tq 
account for the light and heat whidi are generated bjr Uie 
electrical discharge. 

'Remainder next mtmth. 



FOM tBR potrAVtaos. 
THE MORAL CEJ^SOR.^.J^o. V. 

Sun, gallop down the westlin skies, 

Gang soon to bed, and quickly rise ; 

O lash your steed s - poat thne away, 

And haste mboutmir bridal-day ; 

And if you're wearied, honest light. 

Sleep, gin ye like, a week that night ! Allan Ram sat . 

TaAT Phcebusf afler exerting his best speed to gratify the 
wishes of an enamored pair, is entitled to a good sound slum- 
ber, no one who has ever had his bones shaken in a mail* 
coach) will dispute or deny. Our gentle Shepherd, and his 
tender Lassie, while they urge the sun to haste about their 
bridal-day, very naturally look forward with pleasure to the 
sweets of repose aft^ so much hurry of expectation, and inw 
patience of desire Martinus ScriUerus humorously notices 
the request of two absent lovers ^-^ 

« Ye Gods ! annihHate bodi space md time. 

And make two lovers happy.**— 

Considering that only space and time were to be done away, 
that these inamoratas tnight be brought together, we cannot 
but pronounce the wish as modest and reasonable as could be 
expected from romantic lovers. We ind Allan Ramsay's 
<< cooing ones" rather more simple and pastoral, than the hero 
and heroine of the buskin invocation which we have quoted ; 
and there is an arch way of coaxing the ruler of day, in the 
address of the Caledonian pair, which is charmingly eraicive 
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#v«r waarm, »etive antf impadcfiit «»f g^o^ ift^^^nf ftom 
* of>po!^tb&. Erei^^thiiigthmtlmpeaw their gratftcation, be 
eoi^etoibos aini hateful. The an^er which they occa^n, 
b not mere resentment on account of an imaginrjr or real ihju- 
ry sus^tned bj the fimcied 6r actual sufferer ^-i*^H) ;— it is 
absolute madness. It b a torMMb^-^aspemoits and irresisti- 
ble. Nothing can stop its ^tig>f om-^ Yaj^ei «ntif it is ex- 
hausted by its owtif iMS Ji ipftMWi ust^rtWfence, Our design in 
exUracOng fro;n the wOTfcs of a favorite bard, the passage 
which is prefixed as a motto to this paper, originated in a de- 
Mre to admonish our readers^ that they, as wail as simpler 
ones, are every day as foooUsh, m wisWi^ away their time. 
« Time is money," said a fam<Mis economist^N^wliy ^en wish 
away treasure ? How rificf^ous we mt^ «o ^oneeive every 
moment tedious, and desire to hofse h ttiii^ihiiat#d, that occurs 
bi^ween the commencement effaBpeenkedontmdits termina* ^^ 
ti<» ; as if no other object wotth^ dfratlonar pursuit could be 
ftyuAd to occupy the interval 1 Foolish indeed, — when we re- 
fect, fer a moment, on the uncertainty of all human prospects 
Md hopes, and that the chance is nearly equal, whether the 
cvem ^ a jHausible scheme wUl gratify our ambitious or ava- 
rieioua wishes — or involve us in disappwntment and ruin* '^ 
The cwisummation of earthly pl^s is, by prudent men/^as * 
much to be dreaded as desired ; since, iWBh is the fallibility 
of humui judgement, that our exj^ected blessings may prove 
the heaviest of evils. Where we looked for happiness, we 
may meet with misery. The anxbus merchant is frequent- 
ly rewarded for his confidence, with protested bills ;— -the sol- 
dier often « caches a tartar*' instead «f takkig a prisoner ;-^ 
the seaman, while cxuking und^ a pirns of sail and a fine 
nine-knot breeze, chances to bMip his vessel^n a sunken 
rock ; and the lover, who has teased the ^n to work on 
« double tides,*' sometimes, wishes the object of his impa- 
tience, when obtained, any where-l-except within curtains. 
He th^ reveres bis song, and ai|>gs— 
voi». I. 32 
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toi, g«9 ^te «p Hit eiMiiffsiclMy: 

JLaih oo thf ttecdt, make no Majp 
The devil take m j bridal-day s 
Come cheer my spirits, honest light, 
For I have had a wretched night. 
—My spouse, the best of wives (f swear, 
T6 keep the peace and MVe my hair,) 
Wheti we sKottld fo ta bed f0 deep» 
Oifwher gtib toogv»AiU Uetm*dm«9§ !•»- 
» My trunks are oiipty— not a fows. 
That is not known to all the towjit 
My hat, or bonnet, or my veil, 
Might figure in a rag-fair sale, 
IVhile Mrs. Blowsy, when she goes 
To church, at me cocks up het nose. 
And every upstart A^ss of school 
Turns my whole dress ta ridScukw 
Didnt yon premise «^ien wc wed, 
On every n^f^bllo goto.bad. 
At ten o'clock, except when friends* 
In pity to our candle ends» 
Should ask us out to dance or dine, 
Kind to our dollars, wax and wine t 
And now, you 'cold unfeeling lout^ 
You almost every day dine out» 
And, like a cruel tiger, leave 
Your kind good wile at home to ^i«ief-** 
' For this I left poor Peier Brown, 
And half the gay gallants in town» 
Pass'd with disdain the Sunday rows. 
Of envying belles and sighing beaux ;-~ 
For this, I tum'd a ikafisi ear. 
To settlement^— ten thousand clear, 
Which Mr. Smink resohr'd to payr^ 
Ti&tf migti iefitre ht roM alMB)^ 
You grudge yoiur butcher and your bakert 
And vrish me with the undertaker : 
Yes^— -how you strive with every art. 
To break your poor Maria's heart. 
And look— unmindful of my roaring. 
The drunkea beast's asound and snoriog.'*' 
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^ThU a cortaki lectare, io wfaieh tke prov^^aiMii of the* 
huabsmd it carried to its bigiiest pinxb^- in wliaeh die wife «s 
supposed to be irritated bejond alt bearing. That her elo» 
quence should not have had the power to keep him awake, 
is a circumstance that nearly justifies the coarseness o( her 
language. How he should happen to recollect the ccmtents 
of her lecture, when it was delivered after he was asleep, can 
only be accounted for, by pre^ming that the good lecture 
aong a second parnof the same toMibr hk^awttMinmit in iik^^ 
morning ; or, what is more likely, that the good man lay i^ 
state of mere somnosency, until the tempest had spent Its 
rage, and, like afcactious child, cried itself to rest. Whether 
her complaints are well or ill founded, is a question to be set- , 
tied betwixt her and her husband. This is a serious domestic 
affair ; and " the stranger who passes by and ^eddleth with 
strife that does not belong to him, b like on^f^who taketh a 
^og by the ears"— -very foolish ;•— so we will be wise and let 
it alone. We have introducfed this lecture, merejhr as a speci- 
men of what too often takes plabe in scenes, whi<^ should be 
devoted to harmony, to happiness, and to love. Vfe will ven- 
ture to assert, that discontent and misery, are most frequently 
to be found in the houses of those, who, while candidates for 
marriage, were nodced by their acquaintance as imfiatient 
lovers* How different is the elysium of chaste and refined 
affection, from the regions of sensuality and passion ! I can- 
not conclude this paper in a manner more acceptable to every 
reader of taste and true sensibility, than by adding the follow- 
\Big lines, by Sir Thomas Fitzosbome. They are pari of a 
beautiful e^thalamium ; and bis wife ^as the subject of his 
elegant eulogy. 

•« BkM widiMose, with temper bleit, 

Wisdom o'er thy lips pre«idcty 

Virtue guardf thy gen^oos breatt, 

Kindneit ail tby actions guides. 

Every homefelt bliss is mine. 
Every female grace is thine, \ 

Chaste deportment, artless mein, t 

Converse tweet an4 heart tereneb 
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8fe» ihc wulct, 'tit joyj^am »— 
SwtUt a painon in aiy breast, 
I^k t tha ipaakf and all b rest 

. . ^ Oft aa doodt my path o'fnpraad* 

I>oubtft]l Hfhtrt my stept should tread, 
She with judgement's steady ray, . 
Marks and smooths the better way** 



SPIRIT OF FOREIGJ^ JOURM^ZS. 



Literal copy of an MfiUafihin FrknUy Church Yard. 
Firm to her word she ever stood. 
And always kept hei^ promise good, 
. Nor dar'd to change the thing she swmr^ 
Whatever pain or loss she bar'd* 

JRtady Wit. 

Some' company in Ireland disputing relative to the quick- 
ness of reply ascribed to the lower orders of that country, it 
was resolved to put the matter to the test, in the person of « 
clown, who was approaching them. 

" Pat,'* said one of the gentlemen, <^ if the devil were to 
come, and be determined to hi^ve one of us, which do you 
think he would take ?** 

« Me to be sure." 

"And why so?" 

<< Because, he knows lie can have your honor at any time.'* 

National Qharmctcr. 
A wit, illustrating the dilllirenoe of fwdoiw^elMtfatter be- 
tween the Scotch and Irish, said, << An Irishman is always 
calling you out-p-a Scotchman is always taking you in.** 

M<^dalefi9. 
A French bishop preaching, exclaimed, ^ A Magdalen 
present! she4s looking at loer ^viUaot mention her name. 
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iHit I will tlirow my book at her^^ He ndsed Ms arm as if to 
throv, and all the women in the church ducked their heads. 
« What/' said he, « a// MagdaUff .?*' 

On the Marriage qfJMr. Merry and MU% Wise. 

To be merry and wise is an axiom true, 

That wil^carry you cheerfully all the world through : 

But *tis no easy matter the means to devisci 

To be at once properly merry and wise : 

Thus Miss, who was Wise for a long twenty years, 

Is no Icmger Wise, now she Merry appears, 

And Merry's but Merry in name, he's so sad, 

That since he's got Wise, he declares he*^ got mad. 

Th&foMipwing epitaph on Robin He«d was I«keif taktt* 
from the tombstone in Kirklees plantation, adjoining the park 
and hall in Yorkshire »-« 

Hear underneath dis laitl stean 
La2 robin earl of Huntington. 
Ne'er arcier az hie sa geud 
An Pipl kauld im robin Heud. 
dick utlawz as he an iz men 
Vil England nivr si agen. 
Obiit. 24. kal. Dekembris. 124r. 

Mpitafih on the late George Frederick Cooke. 
The devil sends us Cooksy they say ; 
Mere Cooks to roast, perhaps he may. 

To boil or fricasee ; 
Such common kitchen atvffxmf swarm, 
fiut when will^f as fervid warm 

Another Cooke like thee i 
Was there no sage in herbs to savCf— 
No balm to snatch thee from the gRtve-*- 

Tte cooks ^cooks restore I 
' Noae. The ricb^«^ that Sbakeqieare'a pen, 
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That Macklki gttve the lont of sne&» 

ShftU be retooi^d no won. 
Bum fellow I may some jug, wc pray, 
-Ftt// #^or//y animate thy clay-^ 
Still may it bumpers share ; 
Oh ! may thy jovial afihit glide 
Securely o*er some nectar's ude, 
And help to /oa«/ the fair.* 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 



«Tlitfood boner tsf itaAlata mkurtcV rta ■ O o u f wy ttbt witt k 

True J^obUUy. 
Rank, Utles, grandeur, are mere earthly baubles. The 
treasures of an upright heart are the only treasures that moths 
may not corrupt, or thieves break into and steaL The refine- 
luents of the jmind are, indeed, what constitute nobility of de- 
meanor, and cannot be dispensed with : they polish with high- 
er lustre than any court etiquette ; they give that native ele- 
gance which has superior charms to any that can be acquired* 

Book; 
There is perhaps no manner of making an acquaintanee 
half so delightful, as through the medium of an agreeable 
book. The passages of the work which accord with the feel- 
ings of those of the persons engaged in its perusal, fill the 
mind with ax? agreeable idea of tlie harmony, which may sub- 
sist between two human beings that have never met, and that 
perhaps never may meet in this world. And there is some- 
thing so ineffably gratifying to the heart, in feeling assured 
that some other is in unison with our own, that the idea dif- 
fuses at once, a serenity and fullness of enjoyment over our 
minds, which must for a time shut out all regrets for the past, 
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itnd idt anxieties for the fut«i« ; thi$, however, canbot last 
long ; some reality breaks the enchaBtment^ and recals us to 
the cares of life. 

Images qf time and eternity. 

• There is something attractive in the cmitemplation of a 
river ; it is not indeed so vasty so sublime, as that which wc 
experience, when gazing on the boundless expanse of the 
world of waters-*^the mighty ocean ; but it is more analogous 
to the mind of man in its morud state-*-4he one is the image 
of life, the other of eternity. 

Chratitude. 
^ heart accustomed to grateful emodcms, avoids that arid 
desolation,, whiclt is the most insupportable tortufe the human 
mind can feel ; tod the being who refers M, events to the 
great First CaUse, possesses a staff of comfort which the 
world can neither give nor take away. 

Taate. 

If an attachment to the Muses ditninishes our chance of 
wealth, it also lessens our desire for it. Taste is perhaps the 
best corrective of avarice ; and that, probably, is one reason 
why, in commercial states, it is so little esteemed. 

The Muse and Mammon cannot be worshipped at the 
same altar. A love for the arts excludes all grosser pas- 
sions from the soul. Taste is the angel, that drives the mo- 
ney changers out of the temple of Mind, a&d leaves it to the 
possession of every human virtue. 

The reason why the quarrels of poets and painters acquire 
more notoriety than those of any other profession, explained. 

Lawyers, divines, and physicians, may indulge themselves 
for years, in all the virulent variety of legal, clerical, and 
medical animosity, and the public suffer them to fight it out,' 
without any disposition to attend, or attempt to interfere ; 
but the sparrings of the Muses are interestmg to all the am- 
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ateurs of ii\KBMct<;mtl p^^Uma : the arena of taste is always 
pt>w4^wk]iairioi|kyi for wiiate^yer may be the cause of 
the quarrel) the combat is sure to be productive of sport. 

Jn maf^f^M ofiirtion tfa Ctiik. 
The crilic is the nightmare -of Gema% that haunts his imr 
agiiiattQ»i disturbs bis di^ams, and sits heavy oa his hopes. 
The critic is a d^i^et, that r^gaixla. (yrigiiiality as an insurer 
mctioD agaiaat established law, and su^tfessea even the de« 
sire of iplov in the ai^rehension of digrace. 

lAuea worked eft o hearth-rug. 
Fur one, take heed how you advance* 

Ibior tenpEt your own undoing ; 
If you 're too forward, ^^sarfiil efeaace !) 

A 9park may prove yoiff rute / 



DETACHED THOUGHTS. , 

It is u^>teasant9 but useful, to know ourselvesi agreeable^ 
but dangerous* not to know ourselves* 

The height of ridkule in a presuaqttiaous foel, b the a&c« 
tadon of modesty. 

The world pardcms our ftults when v^ know them^ our 
good qualities and our virtues* when we know them not. 

I#abor is a better resource than pleesur^i, ^^^lunst enfn4* 

Let us be happy to-dayy provided it does not prevent our 
being so tO'moiTow. 

It is nature that makes us happy* not fortune. 

Fly all pleasures which may be foUewed by repentance x — 
and taste none to sadety. These are tbp two rules of a wise 
man* in the ohdce^and use of his pleasures* 

There is eometimes as much laconvMuence in not follow* 
ing bad advice* as in following it. 
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LETTERS O^ MYTBOLOBY. 

TRANSLATSD FROM TBB FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTI^R. 

( Continued from page \9\,) 

LETTER VIII. 

RRftdvucDio promiscuous galtotryy Jupiter at last grew 
fiRilhfol to Juno, and for eight whole days burnt for her with 
all the fire t>f lore. In the evening of the eighth day, he was 
walidng ha a lonely wood, admiring his own prodigious yirtue* 
when he encountered two young vestals. These were Latona 
and Asteria, daughters of Titan Coeus. Jupiter accosted 
them : the sisters blushed ; but as their characters were dif^ 
ferent, Asterla ran away and Latona remained. In similar 
cases it is very difficult to know what to do ; for if you take to 
flight, beware of a lalse step ! and if you stay, something 
worse may happen. In effect, Asteria fell into the sea, and 
Latona soon became a mother. 

Outraged beyond all patience, Juno raised against her the 
serpent Python, who pursued her without relaxation. Latona 
BO where found refuge from the monster : the Earth had 
promised Juno not to give an asylum to her rival. But while 
this compact was forming, Asteria, whose corse, wandering iu 
the waves, had been changed into a floating island by Nep- 
tune, which he named Delos, heard her sister's complaints. 
Arrived on the borders of the ocean, Latona could no longer 
escape fVom the formidable Python : at that instant the isle of 
Delos floated towards her, received her in its verdant arms, 
and glided back from the shore. 

Alone in this asylum, Latona made herself a hut of the 
branches of the palm tree. Far from faithless men, far from 
jealous women, she lived there in peace. Solitude is pre- 
cious to the unhappy ; it is for them almost happiness ; but 
at that sad moment, in which racking pains warn deceived 
beauty that she is becoming a mother, ih this moment, of ten- 
derness and terror, how cruel is it not to have one friend upon 
earth to wipe away the stiirtmg tears ! 

VOL. I. 33 
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Such was the di*tre8» to wbkh I^itona i^A ?^ducc4 ; hut 
nature assisted her with streng^lh aad reflectioa ; sbe suppoit- 
ed herself against the^trunk of a tree, and produced Diana. 
This daujjhter of Jupiter, bqpg scientific by intuition, suc- 
cessfully aided her motbenin briBgins ApoUo into the ^i^orld. 
Exhausted by bodUy angujUh, Latona slept x dtti^ hcv t€- 
posf^ the ii^ of Deios reapproaehed the skate, 9»A %he god* 
de^ after awaking^ to^ the road to her teber Cceus^ Itt 
this painful and splitary joumey, she Carried h^tw^mfajut t 
title sweet burthen did not fatigue her, for when jrou beoonte^ 
a.iftoth^, you ave endowed with strength. 
,. l^o aypid the fury of Juno^ Latona quickened her steps, anA 
1^31^ naturally threatened with a tt^ilk-ferer. AiriTed b hf* 
ip^ySi^v a lake^ she begged some water of the peasi^ts, wha 
were laboring en its shores ; they refused H to her, and> in re- * 
venge, she changed them into frogs. 

Escaped at last from the wrath of Jwo, Latona peaceably 
educated her children. Proud of acknowledging in thetn the 
blood of the Thunderer, she exalt?ed her offi»pring i^ve those 
of the i^eighboring princes. This pride wa6 tery Mitutid to 
a mother^, and" Niobe, daughter of Tantalus, possessed the 
same weakness : she preferred her children to those of the 
g9ddess. Her riches and her power rendered her still more 
insolent. 

Enraged at her scorn and vantity, Latona armed Apoyo and 
Diana with her arrows, « Go,*' said she to tfiettiy^ retenge 
your mother. My injury is yours." 

Animated with their mother's fiiry, they penetrataed mto tiie 
pida^ of Niobe, and pierced wil^ their £stal dtms, e^s iii>her 
presence, her sfms^ her daughters^ and her hinband. ainkiii§^ 
under th^ weight of her grief, Nic^ was changed into a statue, 
from wh^ch tears are stm seen to flow. 

Such were the sorrowful donsequences of iBAli^nial bUnd- 
ness* When my Emilia becomes a motiier, ite need Bot 
dread a fate like this. Should herchildcen possess>by hered^ 
itary right, her features, her htiot, her mindi she waj love 
them^ she may praise them; no austere cenaor will then Uame 
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her fi>r iddizmg in them alF those tharmsi which to^ttj we 
Adore in their motiber. Adieu i 

BETTER IX. . ' 

I must BOW discourse to you ctf the son of Latona, who wks 
known and adored under the names of Apolio, of Pheebusi and 
of the Saxu Even in bis ii^uicfc$ Apollo was presented at th^ 
celestial court : Jupiter acknowledged him, and Juno gave 
him a gracious reception. The young deity made the most 
of this iavQi^ and became the god of light It is Apolloi 
therefore, who guides that car, whichf tiii I see you, my Emi«' 
Ua, rises tardily from the other hemisphere, and when I am 
with you, returns there too swiftly. Upon the above^mefr** 
tioned occasion, he took the name of Phoebus ; but, like alj 
fortunate courtiers, having abused his power, he was driven 
away by cabal, recalled by intrigue, and became wise by ex^ 
petience ; as I am going to show you. 

You know that ApoUo is the god of the Fine Arts, and it is 
for t\^ reason fable represents him under the figure of a 
young beardless man. Jupiter is somewhat stricken in years ; 
but his SOU} in defiance of time, preserves the charm of youth. 
In fact, kings, and even gods, grow old ; but talents never. 
Apollo had invented medicine ; Esculapius, his son, and 
scholar, exercised this miraculous art upon the earth. * Nev-^ 
ertheless this Esculapius in spite of. his divine science, would 
have cut a very bad figure amongst our modem physicians* 
He neither went hb rounds in a carriage, nor spoke a jargon 
that nobody understands ; besides which, he abrays cured and 
neter killed. Nay, his abilities went still further, f(Mr he re* 
animated the dead : but these miracles cost him his life. 

It was whispered to Jupiter that ^Esculapius usurped his 
prero^tive, and the king of gods struck him with a thunder- 
bolt. De^ieraie with the loss of his son, Apollo flew to the 
isle of Lemaos, penetrated the inihost caverns of Vulcan, and 
piereed with his arrows the Cyclops, by whom the thunder 
was forged. Vulcan ran to Olympus, lame as he was, com- 
plaining latterly of this violence ; Venus took the side of her 
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husband, persuaded every god to be of her party, and) cedii^ 
to their importunities, Jupiter cast Apollo down from heaven. 

The son of Latona, despoiled of his greatness, was reduced 
to keep the flocks of Admetus, and found in this sweet and 
peaceable life, that happiness, which he vainly sought in the 
celestial court. Wandering all day through meadows enam* 
elled with flowers, this ingenious shepherd made the arts 
flourish in the bosom of study : these brpthers of LQ[ve are 
the children of Leisure and Solitude. But the talent which 
soon became most dear to him, was that of music. He saw 
Daphne ; and then he invented the lyre, to sing his passion. 
When we love truly, Oh ! how feeble seems the expression 
of sight, speech, music, or poetry ! This lyre, composed of m 
tortoise shell, sti*ung with seven cords, beneath the hand of 
Apollo emitted the most enchanting harmonies. The walls 
of Troy were in succeeding times raised by the sound, of that 
divine instrument. Apollo sung, and the stones were seen 
moving forward) self-impelled, and arranging themselves in 
proper order. It is said, that one stone, upon which Apollo 
had frequently rested his lyre, rendered a melodious sound 
whenever it was touched. 

Daphne, alas I was insensible to music ; she disdaiqed the 
sighs and songs of Apollo. Some people say this arose from 
an excess of virtue ; others assert that she was secretly in love 
with the beautiful shepherd Leucippus ; and I hon.estly con- 
fess myself of their opinion. At tender eighteen, when a 
beauty is deaf to the voice of love, be sure she has always a 
good reason for her cruelty ; and that, if she flies one lover, 
it is for the sake of another. Upon this principle Apollo 
should have renounced his pretensions ; but hopiug much 
from constancy and time, he pursued Daphne for a whole 
year. Often did he try to an*est her speed by saying, " Ah I 
cruel beauty i stay, stay in pity ; I am regent of Parnassus, I 
am the son of Jupiter, I am a poet, physician, chemist, beta* 
nist, painter, musician, dancer, grammarian, astrologer ; I 
am — " Unwise Apollo ! when next thou wouldst bend the 
stubborn heart of beituty, speak not of thyself^ but of her 
charms. 
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Apollo ought not to bare been ignorant of this term of 
ThetoriCy since he was the god of orators. But alack-axlay ! 
a poor lover says all that lie thinks, without sufficiently con- 
sidering how he says it : disorder is his eloquence ; and when 
the heart cpeaks, adieu to wit- Thus Daphne was inexorable ; 
but at length exhausted with fatigue, and ready to sink, she 
implored the aid of the gods, who changed her into a laurel. 

Apollo plucked a branch from this tree, made it into a crowD 
for his head, ^d wears it to this* day. He is said to distribute 
simikur wreaths to Genius. The laurel had two peculiar yir- 
tues ; the one was that of pi^serving the wearer from the 
thunderlx^ ; the other that of disclosing truth in dreams, to 
such persons as placed its leaves under their ear. 

Apollo wept the loss of Daphne. He was seated under the 

shade of that fatal laurel, which hid her from his view, when 

« 

Clitia came thither to walk. Clitia, daughter of Orehampf 
king of ^Babylon, was not critically beautiful, but she had the 
delicate grace of a young and languishing flower ; she saw 
Apollo, blushed, and cast down her eyes : Apollo did the 
same. By turns they gazed on each other, their eyes met, 
their emotions increased to agitation. From that instant an 
avowal was superfluous ; their hearts had spoken in a look, 
and no longer needed the aid of words. 

The hour of happiness flies rapidly ; night approached, and 
they must sepai^ate ; they exchanged vows te meet again the 
next day at the same spot near the laurel. — ^ What I'* you ex- 
claim, <* near this very laurel ! under those branches through 
which Daphne yet breathes ?"— Yes, my Emilia, so evanes- 
cent 3S that passion which usurps the name of love ; it is only 
a pure and spiritual sentiment, which binds the soul of the 
lover to the disembodied spirit of his beloved ; and perhaps 
there are as few able to inspire as calculated to feel it. 

The following day Clitia prepared to keep her promise ; 
but as love's first steps are always timid, she prevailed on her 
sister, Leucothea, to atterfd her ; this indiscretion had most 
fatal consequences ; Clitia was more tender, but Leucothea 
more animated ; the one was fair, the other was a brunette. 
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ThelMraiiettetooiibiirfiediBrilMlo^rv^iMtr flkuri^rftess 
baiftt&il than 9iie» vretA ooe day jd«ie to tiie pfeoet^iaeetlttg^. 
At firat Apollo eTinced sutpiite ; b«it tttriHiae ms 8lHiiii|r 
succeeded by pleasiire, uA Daplme, the mute witness «f ^e 
scene, saw iritk horror, that in every species of infidefity it is 
only tlie €r6t step wluch costs any things Clitia, in umxch of 
her nster, came upon the fidthless pair at a very unlilokjr 
juncture. Suddenly indignotMrn laid fury seized that iioarti 
fbrmeriy 80 gentle. 

She flew to the palace of lier fiuiier, rerealed to hink tte 
crime (rfLeucothea, and conducted him to the r^reat of tto 
knFOra* At that mstant they were exchanging acbeus ; Leti!- 
cothea mixed tears with her kisses, aad smiles with her tearsy 
t» she repea^d that they should meet again oo the ensuiag 
dqr. Casting a timid glance around^ she at length hastened* 
awJty, with ^ heart palfntatiBg between lear and pleasure 2 9^ 
the entrance of the woodahe met her &ther. At tfaj^ ^f^ 
iitm remained mute and motionless ; and the ti^rible Otr* 
champ, taking her disorder for the proof of his di^oasr, hurt* 
ed her alive under the very laurel her crime had outraged. 
Clitia, struck with ten*or and remorse, took to flight 

The next day brought Apollo to the wood. He saw no 
person ; he advanced with a passionate sigh, and darted hia 
eager eyes into the depth of that desert, sad, and silent groTe. 
He called Leucothea ; Echo alone repHed to his voice. Hard* 
ly had he set hb foot 6n the tomb of Leucothea, than lamenta* 
ble accents, ascending from the ground, addressed him M 
these words. 

<< Stay ! respect the ashes of her who perished because she 
loved too well. Thy feet now press that heart upon which 
thy head hath rested ^ they trample upon those chsums, 
which, but till yesterday knew no other caresses thaii thaoe 
of Zephyr. Oh* remember Leucothea ! to soften her pon<' 
ishment, come sometimes to the spot where she dwells, to 
nourish thy grief; then shall her etherial spirit mix with the 
air thou inhalest, and descend with thy breath to the bottom 
of thy heart!'* 
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-I«i]iinkalte|ii|ittop8nttiSBatateofApoUo. Hewaamo* 
tkmieBih lil^e a mortal struck by lightning ; but at last his tear» 
£E>ttnd waf » and sdlened the ageny of his grie£ These tears, 
moistening the oarth, penettmted to tho.bodyofLeucotheat 
aad rartM»d it to animatloq. She reappeM-ed ; but under a 
MW iom ; anidher lover wm a tree arise, from whicfa ^e* 
dous balms are extracted. 

Meanwhile Clitiay tormented by retnorse, wandered towards 
the tomb of her sifter *^ at sight of Apollo she stopped. Sor- 
row and resentment by turns swayed her bosom ; but ^ god 
retreated from her with disdain, and by that blow terminated 
her punishment. A woman endures^ outrage and fury from a 
befcrvcd object^ but she sinks under contempt. 

Clitia, in exfdring, became a feeble and pliuit plant, de- 
flower of which, incessantly turning toward the sun, seems yet 
It^ follow and importune htr lover. It is from diis circum- 
stance that in Fnmce we give it the name of tmamcMU. 

Adieu, Emffia ! thou art my sun, i the lend flower, wiiose 
lesiveB flettrisk or fode as thou drawest mgh or recedest 
(To be continued,) 



FOR THX POLTAItrHOS. 

BAGATELLES. 

A REFLECTION FOR THE ILLIBERAL. 

A PERSON may not merit favor^ as that is only the claim 6f 
man, but can never demerit charity^ for that is the command of 
God. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS. 

There is no such thing as an impartial' representation. A 
looking glass, one might be apt to imagine, was an exception . 
to this proposition, and yet we never see our own faces justly 
in one. It is gives us nothing but the translations of them. 
A mirror even reverses our features, and presents our left 
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hand for our right. This is an emblem of all perscmal reflec- 
tions. 

TITLES. 

Titlesof honor are like the impressions on coins— which 
add no value to gold and silver, but only render brass current. 

DELICACY. 

The chaste mmd, like a polished plane, may admit foul 
thoughts, without receiving their tincture. 

PUBLIC LIFE. 

Men are like plants — some delight in the sun, and others 
in the shade. 

HUMAN NATURE. 

There are two sorts of moral writers— Th6 one represents 
human nature in an angelic light, and the other in a beastly 
one-— They are both wrong. Dr. Young has a just.sentiment 
in his Centaur, which reconciles these different writers. 
" We cannot think too highly of our natures, nor to meanly 
of ourselves." 

' TRIFLES. 

It is in what the world reckons trifles that a good under- 
standing should most employ itself. Great occa^ns gener- 
ally direct their own operations, and but seldom occur ; whil& 
every day's experience presents you with small cares suffi- 
cient to exercise your utmost prudence upon : Therefore, 

<< Think nought a trifle, though it small appear. 

Small sands, the mountain— -moments make the year. 

And trifles, lile. You care to trifles give. 

Or you may die, before you learn to live." Dr. Young. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 



THE ACTOR'S EPITOME. 

BY AARON HILL. 

Ir comprehcotioB b«it an p^wer ezprmii 
And thaf% itiii greatest whicb containt the l9ii s 
No zank't high claim can make the plajcr't mi^» 
Since acting each* he comprehends them all ! 

Ofl^ to due ^^ance, half the stalkittg train ! 
Blots of a title your low tastes profane : 
Mo doll, cold mouther shares the actor's plea, 
Rightly to seem, is transiently to be* 

Ardnoos the task, and aska a dimbiag brain ; 
A head for judgement, and a heart for pain i 
Ere sense imprest reflects adopted forms, 
A changeful nature shakes with borrow 'd stcnmy. 
Then strong mark'd passions signs external bear. 
And stamp assum'd distinctions on the player ; 
Jot, o&iBt, riAK, anqcr, pitt, scorn, and batk, 
WoMota, siLAict, jt ALou^, and love's soft weight. 

These, when he paints, did he but first conceive. 
Each on his fancy would iu image leave ; 
Thence ductile fibres catch the expressive spring 
And the eyes dart it, and the accents ring. 

You, who woidd jov's triumphant pride express. 
What most you wish, imagine you possess. 
Strait fiames th' idea to the kindling eye. 
And every nerve in concord braces high : 
Treading on air, each joint a soul displays ; 
The looks all lighten, and the limbs all blaze. 

But you who act unhoping Guxr's distress. 
Touch fancy with some home«feIt wretchedness. 
Then stack'ning nerves the loose impression take ; 
Each sad look sickens ; the shock'd spirits break; 
Dim falls the faded eye ;^the stepa drag slow, 
And every heedless gesture heaves with woe^ 

FxAX is but :Ktive grief, avoiding pais, 
' Yet flies too faintly, and avoids in vain : 
VOL. I. 34 
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White •eagnoitftpirkf, thick^ifi^r «• tliey spread. 
O'er the cold heart, cra«rli sl<>w, the living lead. 
What thovgh the. eye's prompt ray keen lightning dart ? 
lis fr^tlcss :-s-loos'iiing fibres lame the heart. 

Am osR is pride prbvok'd beyond control, 
When some felt insult ^es the smarting souf : 
Then the wlffl «ranhtB, repetKng fanned shame 
Strings^ the nerves hard*, and bid's the eye-balls flame i 
Then marks of meti'ace air and face ddbrm ; 
And short, thicik bveathings paint the ia£elt stonm 

Pitt is active sense of alien grief ; 

Think some dear dying sufferer begs relief: 

Aidful idea springs to succor woe. 

And every quivering sinew learns to glow, 

While mild as seeming sainU, the sadd*mng face 

Flows into anguish with relenting grace. 

ScoaN is cold anger, careless and at ease ; 
Calm sense of wrongs too harmless to displease ;. 
Bold in undoubted safety, 'twould disclaim 
Defiance^— and with proud' remission flame. 
Now smiles, now frbwnsr— yet both with eye ser6ncf ; 
And leu the nerves pll^y loose with painless spleen. 

Hatred is sullen fury long retain*d ; 

*Tis willing mischief warily restrained t 

This to paint strong the back brac*cl nerves should toil 

In fetter*d strain and heave in curv'd recoil ; 

While, with impatient frown, th' averted eye 

Shuns thcL loath*d object it disdains too nigh. 

]pain-seeVing jbaloust feefs doul^tful rage, 
Which trustful pity struggles to assuage ; 
Thence freU uncertain pain, with pensive glow. 
And look and action share divided woe. 
Sad, in the face, the heart's felt softness reigns, 
Wliile each tugg'd sinew angry vengeance strains. 

WoNDEa is curious fear — suppose by night, , 
Samt pal^jQ^ spectre cross'd the moon's dim light. 
Sudden the back^ning blood, retreating swift, 
Swells the press'd heart : — eadi fibre fails to lift ; 
Lost in short pause arretted motion lies. 
And sense climbs doubtful to the st^-aining eyes. 
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Lorn it at once intense tnd slack desire ; 
There hope inflames, while reverence cools their*. 
jPear of repulse, bold sense of 507 withdrawil ; 
Looks in each accent ; and each iftOTcmcnt awii. 
Soft, earnest looks breath/p o'er th* inclining lace, 
Ay»d sinewy tranifKK^ borrows shade irooi gnttu 



ORIGmAL fOjRTEY. 

THE PIGEON. 

ji translation from jinacrcot^, 

Whehcb, O lovely pigecHi^ my 
Swiftly thus you wing your way ; 
Whence^ smooth gliding thro* the air, 
Such rich perfumes do you bear. 
Wide around thee, which you fling. 
From your odor-dropping wing i 

Stranger, tell me who art thou, 
Why wouldst thou delay me now I 
Me to go Anacreon bade, 
Quickly to hb beauteous maid, 
She whose magic glances dart 
Iiove to each beholder's hearts 
Venus for a little lay 
Sold me to the bard away. 
Gladly I, as you observe. 
Thus my lovM Anacreon serve ( 
Oftei^ does he say to me, , 
Soon, my bird, Til set thee free. 
Should he set me free to day. 
Yet I'd choose with him to stay. 
How could I endure to roye 
O'er the mountam, thro' the grove | 
Perching in each shady wood ; 
Eating there my rustic food ? 
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KowIcanpartSkkeofbfeiMi ■ '■ 

Onhiafeow^cwstiW^fproad- ' 
Peck it toa k» ptotMo WioaA 

From Atta«««»^ watti«*M*Mt^ 
Free he gives rtic too to stiji 
Wine fr6m oUt his mantling cup } 
And I4aak with h im M>d gay 
Give myself to sport and play ; 
Round him f|y iti wantoii rings, 

Or I shade him with wy 'wmgs ; 
•Then when slumbers o^ei^ m^ wreep, 

Sweetly on his lyre I sleep. ^ 

You have all ;— now, stranger^ go.^-. 

I have chattered Wte» ewwr- M • MT- 



WINTER. 

From the French of J. B. RouseemH. 
Y^ who with hhfAf pencil ^are. 

The father of the storm de^aint 
In guise of agc^ how^d down with eare^ 

And slow, and languishing, wni f/mt i 
Ah tremble at ^e chast'mng rod 
pf the inexorable god. 

What can his wratb afisoage ? 
Terror he to heaven can bear ; 
Titanian might cannot conipare, 

With the least effortof to ragf^ 

Stronger than Akmena's son, 

By him the headlong streaxoji a^ bo^nd n 
The fury of his breath alone. 

Can shake the solid ground* 

Over earth, at his command^ 

Unchain'd, the raging north vuDds |rew; 
He stays the^hi*eat'ning thtuider bfand^. 

PoisM in the hand of Jove, 
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But tba% when comeft thy tkrfdt'mog taour> 
We 80ino4ii]ijMU*eBiUo«ttbf pow^^ 
Thy advent itill with joy we greet, 
Pirent of joy end ki>iire«weet. 

Hearts long dUjoin'd 'tb tfaine to reunite ; 

Dispel the anxious sigh, the moping spleen ; 
To festive joys and sparkling bowls invite ; 

And wake yrith raptures new the mimic scene. 

The loveliest seasc^s seaflpm itre of pain, 

But thine the seafOtt ^tbe htughing pleasures ;•*• 

Let Flora of her painted flowers be yain. 

And jolly Bapchus boast fab purple treasures ; 

Iiet yellow Ceres show faer fre<}|ient heaps— « 

l^inter, tl^ hand Uieir golden harvests reaps. 

The gods Uiat rule the wave> the sky ; 

The sun, the earth, the adr, 
All labor, as the seasons fly, 

Thy triumph to prepare. 

|t is thy hand alone can jpiU} 
Bacchus, Love, Hilarity j ' "^ 

Powers, whose pleasures ne'er combine. 
But, Winder, when they reign with thee. M* Wt 



\ 
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HYELLA. 

From the Latin ofAadreaB Miugerius. 

^s Hyella once wandered thro^ spice-blooming bowers, 

And wove idth the lily the odorous rose ; 
Young Cupid she caught as he lurk'd mid the flowers. 

And bound with the wreaths, which those flowers compose. 

He struggled at first^ and with fluttering wing, 
His chains strove to loosen—- but when on^his sight 

From her bosom of snow flashed the beauties of spring ; 
FroDQL \itT features such charms as the gods might delight ; 
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When he breathM the perfumes, from her tresses that fleWf 
Suph as happy Arabia breathes from each grove ; 

f < Go seek a new boy>" he cries, ^ another, adieu ! 
The breast <tf EycUxL 's the ttation of lore.*' H. W. 

THP PENITENT, 

^rom the French. 
The lady fini^M her confessions, *" 
And stndgh^ to punish her transgressiomii 
Sehind the altar, which was night 
The priest had dragged her silent^ 
And 'gan to stdp her the re > wtn o dovbt 
To whip those vile tmnsgreanoos out 

Her spouse, who hidden neiur the place^ 
Had pitifid n^uch her wofu| case. 
Came forth from out bis sepret station;^ 
Pro£fering for her, in commutation, 
His breech and back for flaggellation. 

Her hud[>Bfid's aid, so kindly proffer'd, 
Hb wife accepted soon as offered. 
^ My fears and weakness," cried the dame, ' 
« Are great, they fill my heart with shame j 
But spouse is of a sterner mood. 
Endued with strength ^d hardihood ; 
Then Uy on well, my dear Confessor ; 
You know I am a great tran^essor l" M. Wf« 
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MOJ^HLY DRAMATIC' REVIEW. 



• 



Feb. 1. VoUryof Wcalth(l>- WoOdmgDay. 
3. Wonderu^PerouaOb 

5. Much Ado about Nothmg(2) — ^Yes or No ? 
8- As You like it(3)— No Song no Supper. 

(1) with thete pieces, tbe fint engagemeat of Mr. wd MtM HoIami 
I was completed. The comedy it the production of Mr. Holmin } we ha4 

not an opportutiity of teeing it, but report speaks highly of its merits, as 
well as of the whole performance. 

(2) Mr. Holman's jBma&I, that compound of the « wit, the humorist 
the gentleman, and the soldier" next to Lord Towmfy^ is the character we 
think best suited to his talents of any in which he has appeared. He 
plays it with ease, life and spirit. The manner in which he commmn^ 
cates the challenge to Oamdh, is very fine. The Beatrki of Miss Hohna^ 
possesses an infinite deal of humor. The Mef of Mrs. Voung was inter- 
esting. We cannot omit to notice again the excellence of Messrs. Dick- 
enson and Entwisle in Decern and Fer^. Mr. Roberts desenres honor« 
able mention for a few lines spoken Tery wdl in the character of Antmi: 

(3) The manner in which this very pleasing comedy of the immortal 
bard was performed, was creditable to all concerned. We say all s 
though we by no means like the excess of mimicry, with which Mr. Hol- 
man ddivered the sevem agts. The imitations of the respective ages were 
faithful, but there may be too much of a good thing. As he has the rep- 
utation of a scholar, we were not a little surprised to hear him give the 
English sound of the letters in the word ** tans^ The description of his 
interview with Toudstom, « a fool, a fo«l, I met a fool i* the forest," was 
given with less laughing than is usual, and inajtyle more consistent with 
the character of <* the melancholy Jaques.** 

Mr. Entwisle was not perfect in the words of the text, but had a good 
conception of the character of TncbstMu. He is to be commended for 
omitting many of the obscene expressions with which the part is defaced. 
When this gentleman docs himself justice, we know of ni> comedian that 
is more deserving of universal approbation. 

Miss Holman played Roiallni with much spirit and animation. CW^, 
by Mrs. Wheatly, was very r^pectable. 

Tbe style in which the wrestling was conducted, in the first act, was 
supremely farcical. The scene had better be omitted, than be thus ei- 
posed to ridicule. 
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10. School for Scandal(4)— Wearf»crcock.(5) 
12. As You like it(6)— Valentine and Oraop. 
15. Macbeth(r)— The Purse. 

(4) Sheridan's ^cgaat comedy, the S^M fir S^atfdd, introduced Mr. 
bickenson in a new character, Sir Peter Teazle, which dtdhim|p-eaft credit^ 
it has been thotigfaftbf«Na0 of Che ptaf-eioiagpeopletduKt, from the le^ 
ceiMMioeMr. Bemaidfooaioiir th«rtrt,the SAmifir iMadWfliiiitbelaid 
aside ; but we think Sir PeUr found as good treatment in the pciinOB of 
iyfr. Didwnson as he «ovld reaNdnaddy wish. In coaseqvenee of this new 
east, Mr. Eotwisb stept into the shoes of old CroBttee^ and left die part 
of Muet, the little lew bf oker, to Mr. Barnes. Neither Mr. Toong flor 
Mr. Hohnan gave satisfa^on in the brothers, yoeef6 and OarUe Surface^ 
The Ibrmer was really a man of ifefitiment, and did not let the cbwMfiti 
of hypocrisy appear to the aadienc^. The latter was miA:h too fimnal 
and precise, for the young and thoaghttess Charlet, t^e have nelr^r seen 
this character performed with so much justice to the original, as by Mr. 

VUiL 

(5) b the farce of thtf H^eoAAretek Mr. Spilfer appeared fai Triettam 
fiekU. It was the best we cOutd eipect in the present company ; but, 
though passably well received, was not whait we ha^e seen. 

(6) The last night of Mr. and Miss Holman's performance The lat- 
ter, as Rosali/idy spoke the original epilogue in a very pleasing and interest* 
ing manner, and was complimented with more distinct and uniform ap- 
plause than we have ever before witnessed on a similar occasion. 

Some of the inferior parts of this play were ably sustained. Master 
Drake, a lad of very clever talents, discovered no small share of judgement 
in the character of Sylvius, Mr. Barnes in the still less important part of 
William, and Mrs. Barnes in Audrey^ were severally entitled to our " good 
report.** 

(7) Mr. Cooper, after an absence of some years, appeared io M ms UA k 
He was cordially greeted by an audience, though not overflovtngtjet 
respectal>le in point of numbers. Either from the fatigue of ^ joumey, 
or carelessness, or, what is very p^obaUe, from want^pf discernment in 
ourselves, we thought his Macbeib did not eimal in execution its fonder 
merits. V He was either imperfect in the words, or injoitionally altered 
the. text ; the former of which we hope is the (aa, as we should rather 
tutpect him of nc^gligence, than convict him of bad taste. But AotwIthafiMd- 
ing any little verbal ^ inaccuracies, <* the spirit*' of S^ajcespeve <^ ahiiies 
througli** him, and we hail with rapture his return to our stage. 

That the ghost ofBattfuo, (having nothing to say, and beiog snppoaed 
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17. Rule a Wife and have a Wife(8)— Doiknesa Visible, 
19. Htmlet(9)— How to Die for Love. 

▼isihle to no eye but that of Macbeth) should not make hit appearance in 
»h#b«l^wifct»p, it an opinion, vrhicht?#Xai»«r aays, « a ttom rf bmrtt 

Mi9,^f9iAi'$p9m» i» mm tt»«»«t »ikwl««e in Z^Jy MacM,»nd 
her performance Mtcb, probably, at we nmy not »t prtto^ hope to tee ex- 



Buffing ^leMooDd act of ^leplay, the atwawatrfoiived of the tptea- ' 
Hd vietvry of Commodore Baiidiriilge over the Briti^ frigam Java. Ii 
WM ambwDced from the tuge by Mr. PoweU> and honored with teiteiat* 
•d tfaentt itoBBL the andieace. 

(8) There it«o character ia, which Mr. Cooper appeart» that hat givea 
more general sati^ction to all clatset of men, learned and unleamed,thaa 
that of XMf, in the SmUa Wifiatdhaw. a HTtfroi Beanmcmt and Flcuher. 
It it, probably, Inta^^ifoiwrv. Hit taleatt thine wkh tuch an equal hi»- 
tre, from beginning to end, and the two opponte cfaaractert of an tdeot 
^sA % ioi4i«d gintloBi^, are lopported with tudi j^lotophical accuracy, 
that nKHhiog bat hypereritidna caniod a tpot In the pieture. If, where 
tiie whole it to brilhaBt,^ part can he found to go beyond the rett,it it 
in thu thii;d ajct, where he maket a tender of hit advice to MargMntta^uiA 
the foUpwingtce^e, in which he « cattt hit cloud off, and appeart htmtdf." 

Mrt. Young hat the art to gild every thing the touchet ; and, at it was 
taid of Goldimitfa, the ** touchet nothing, that the doet not adorn'*— ^^rr 
puutUt a character not calculated to incite the good will of the audience, 
tuppe^ar^, in her handt, ttr^pped of hsdf iu deformity. M^fanh^ no more 
grateful to the eye of delicacy than the last mentioned, wat played in at 
decent a manner at potsible, by Mrt. Powell 

(9) The public have to often witnetsed the excellence of Mr. Cooper*! 
Hamlet, that to bettow encomiums on it at this time, may be thought tu- 
perflnont. It is four yeart since we had seen him in the character ; dur- 
ing which time he appeart to have ttodied it with more than commoo 
iadttttry, and performt it with a corretpOnding degree of improvement. 
If any fault can be found with it, it is hit apparent ambition to discover 
new readingt in the text, which, it must be confessed, are tometimet of 
doubtful propriety. 

We have but one complaint against Mr. Dickensoa*t Foloniiut videlktif 
instead of readmg to the king and queen Hamlet** letter to Ofbelia^ he de» 
livert the firtt part of it at the extemporaneout product of hit owa naxf^ 
inatton, 
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22. Othello( 10)— Huzza for the Constitutioiw^Lovers^ 

Quarrels. 
24. Gamester — Huzza for the Constitution— Blue Devils. 



Mrs. Yovng^ played Ophelia with deKcate sensibility, dad ««ti«^ ( 
tleness, and was, in every acceptation of the phrase,a ** pretty Ophefia.H 

Of the rest, if we *< thii^ bo wone of them, th«n they of theuM^es, 
they may pass for very ]pood men.'* , 

(10) The preceding observation on Mr. Cooper's HamUi is applicable 
to his Otbett« ; and his improvement in the latter has been ptn-sued with 
more successful industry than in the former. Those exquisite scenes in 
which Iag» works upon the gentle nature of the Mtmr, may rank among 
the very best of his best performances. The last scene, Srfr. Cooper con-> 
4Qeted with great judgement, and with as strict regard to delicacy at its 
aature will permit 

• Mr. iToung deserves praise for his attempt to perform I^ ; bnt he 
will not expect to shine in a part in which so few have succeeded evea 
tolerably. It certainly was a very « honest laff).** 

There is but one scene in w^ich Miebael Cas*» is of much weight, 
and this Mr. Robertson performs with credit. He might, however, in- 
crease its interest, and do more justice to the character, by displaying a 
deeper sense of remorse for the conduct which had disfibnored his office. 

After the play, a naval spectacle was exhibited, in honor of the anat^ 
versary of the birth of Genieal Washington, and of the late brilliant 
naval victory of Commodore Bainbridge. At the dlose of the specta^e, 
Mr. Spiller introduced a song, called Tmlee Cbrwiokgy^ being a recapitula- 
tion of some of the leading events during our revc^utionary and pretent 



ENGLISH THEATRICAL. 

On Saturday, the 10th of October last, the new Drury- 
Iiane Theatre was opened. The committee having offered 
a premium for a poetical address suited to the occasion, a 
great number were sent in ; the successfiil one was the pror 
duction of Lord Byron. 

A volume of burlesque < Rejected Addresses* soon after 
appeared, in which the poet made himself and the public ve- 
ry merry with the mortified feelings of the unsuccessful can- 
didates. The volume bears undoubted proof of its being the 
offspring of that facetious wag George Colman the younger. 
We extract from it tlie following, entitled 
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PUNCH'S APOTHEOSia 

BT T. B. 

Rhymes the rudders are of verses, « 

With which, like ships, they steer tiieir courses. Hubideas. 

teetie draws ^ and discovers PuNCB oa a throne^ surrounded by LlAR, Lady Mac*, 
BiTH, Macbeth, Oth'kllo, Giorgb Barnwell, Hamlet, Gho^t, 
Mac&rath, Juliet, Feiar, Apothecary, Romeo, and FALSTArr.— - ' 
punch descends and addresses tbem in the following 

RECITATIVE. 

As manag;er of horses Mr. Merrymao is. 
So I with you am master of the ceremoaies,— 
These i^and rejolciogs, let me see how name ye ^ ? 
" Oh, in Greek, lii^o 'tis £ — ^pl — thalamium. 
October's tenth it is, toss up each hat to-day, - 
And celebrate with shouts ottr opening Saturday* 
On this great night 'tis settled by ourjnanager,. 
That we to please great Johnny Bull should plan a jeerg 
Dance a bang up theatrical cotillion, 
And put.ontuueful Pegasus a pillion ; 
That every soul, whether or not a cough he has. 
May kick like Harlequin, and sing like Orpheus. 
So come, ye pupils of Sir John Galiini, 
Spin up a tecotum like AngioUini ; 
Hiat John and Mrs. Bull from ale and tteahouses, 
May shout huzza for Punch's Apotheosis ! ! 
Tbey donee and sing^ 
A\K.^'*' Sure such a day."* Tom T^mfB. 

' liBAR. . 

Dance, Regan, dance with Cordelia and Goneril, 

Down the middle, up again, poiissett^, j|n4 crofui j , 

Stop, Cordelia, do not tread upon her heel, 

Regan feeds on coltsfoot, and kicks like a horse. 
See she twists her mutton fists like Molyneux or Beebebob, 
And t'others clack, who pats her back, is louder far than Hell's hubbulK 
They tweak my nose, and round it goes,I fear thcy»ll break the ridge of it » 
Or leave it aU just like Vauiliall, with only half the bridge of it 

Qmnes. 

Round let us bojand, for this is Punch's holidayi 

Glory to Tomfoolery, huzza ! huzza ! 

Ladv Macbeth. 

1 kill'd the King, my husband is a heavy dunce, 
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He left the grooms onmaiMie^ad, tben mwmtrtd the itud. 
I loTe a long glore, for mittent, like Idngt evidence,^ 
Let truth with the fingers out and wont hide blood* 

Macbbts. 
When spooneys on two kneet^ implore the aid of torcery* 
To suit their wicked purposes they quickly put the laws awry, 
with Adam I in wife may vie, for none could tell the use of her. 
Except to treat for golden pippins hawk*d ajbout by Lucifer. 

OMifBS. 

Round let us bound, for this is ^unch*s holiday, 
dory to Tomfoolery, huzza ! huzza ! 

OTBtLLO. 

Wife, come to lifb, fdr^ve what your black {•▼er dtd« 
Spit the feathers from your mouth, and munch roast beef; 
lago he may go and be tOss*d in the coverUd, 
That smother'd you because you pawh*d my Eankerchief. 
Ceo. llAiK^kiL. 
Why, ne|;er, so eager about your rib iihihaculaie i 
Milwood shows for hanging jos the/Ve got an ugly kna^k o* late ; 
If on beauty, stead of duty, but onb peeper bent he sees» 
Satan waits, with Dolly baltd, to hook in us apprentices. 

Omnes. 
Round let us bound, for this is Putach*s holiday, 
Glory to Tomfoolery, huzza ! huzfe^ 7 
Hamlet. 
Fm Hamlet in camlet, my ap. and perihelia^ 
The moon can fix which lunatics makes sharp or fiat;. 
I stuck, by ill luck, enftmotrr*(i of Ophelia, 
Old Polony like a sausage, and excUim^d * Rat ! Rat f* 

Ghost. 
Let Gertrude sup the pcAsd^ett c^, xio more t*ll be an actor in 
Such sorry food, but drink home brewM of Whitlnread's manofacturuig* 

Macbkatb. 
lit Polly it, and foUy it, and dance it quite the dandy O, 
But as for tunes I have but one, and that is Drops of Brandy 0«< 

bMNXi. 

Round let lu Wund, for this b Punch's holiday. 
Glory to Tomfoolery, huzza ! huzza ! 

\ luLIET. ,* 

Tm Juliet Capulet, who took a dose of hellebore, 
A heU-of-a^bore 1 found it to put on a pall. 
Friab. 
• And I am the friar who to corpulent a belly bore. 
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^ Afotbbcaet. 

And thtt u why poor skiimy I havt aob^ at alL 
RoMto. 
rm the rcfnrrtctiOB man of buried bodies amoroni. 

VALSTAFF, 

tm fagg'd to death, and out of breath, and am for ^et damorout. 
For though my paunch it round and atannch* I ne'er begin to fill it ere I 
Feel that Fve no stomach left for entertainment military. 

Omnis. 

Round let us bound, for this is Punch's holiday. 

Glory to Tomfoolery, huzsa ! huxza ! [Exetmi dgticit^.] 



MOKTHLY MIStkLLAKYy 

OP LITERART IKTELLIOBNCEy RBMARKABLR INCtDSNtS, 
OBITVA&T NOTI^£6) &C. &C. 

The BcUct Review and. Sfiirit of Foreign Magazmegj 
which has been for several years published in Philadelphia, 
by E. Bronson, is now edited by Washington Ifying^ ^sq. of 
New^York, under the title oiAnalectie Magazine. 

The Jimerican Review tat Octobei^ (the ihaterials for wiifeshi 
the editor informs us in an advertisement, were certainly pre- 
pared Iri October last,) contidns a review of Mr, Sargent's 
<< Hubeit and Etlen,^' which was not published till some time 
in December. 
. J. l^lcKery Bostoni has lately published «< A Seledaonof 
English £{^igrams, exUmcted principally l^om ti>e British aad 
American Journals ; and comprising the most valuable of 
those contained ihttie Biitish Martial ; with some originals." 

Original TaltM^ a work intended for the instruction of chil- 
dren^ has been lately published by C. Callender, Boston. 

The first Volume, new series, of the Historical Collections 
of Massachusetts^ is in the press of John Eliot, Boston. 

Mr. Jc^n Melish, a foreigner, has published at Philadel- 
phia, «< Travels in the United States of America, in the ye^rs 
I8O69 1807, 1809, 1810, 1811, including an accouiiitoCpaasa- 
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g€s b^wixt America and BriMsi Mid travels through Great 
BiiUin, Ireland, and Upper Canadsu liiustrmted bf ^te 
maps. In two volumes/' 

Fracas:— »A serious affair took place on Saturday ctvening, 
in Water-street, Norfolk, between ^ome Spanish and Ameri- 
can sailors. The fonmer, about twenty in number, having 
been rpughly handled by our sailors in a fracas the preceding 
evening, came ashore expressly, it is said, to be revenged ; 
for which purpose, they had provided themselves with knives» 
and soon provoked their adversaries to an affray, who, not 
suspecting treachery, attacked only with the weapons which 
nature had given them. In a few minutes s^x of the Ameri- 
can sailors were stabbed, one of whom died on the spot, and 
another it is thought cannot survive. This was done before 
the guard could repair to the scene. They however arrived 
in time to secure the greater part of the murderers, whom 
they rescued from the enraged popplace, and committed to 
prison. 

SHOcxura^— On the night of the 3d iost. the house of Levi 
Crippen, of Porfield, N* Y. was burn^ a|id wiUi it his six chil- 
dren, the oldeiu about 9 years^ the youngest an inEant al>out 
seven iQonths. The parents^ it is said, w«re both froi^ hQme 
nearly a mile. 

Tribitte to VAtoR. — On Thursday Feb* U> at 13 o'(*>ck. 
Commodore Baiiibrioge landed at. the Long«whaif9,Boston> 
fmm the frigate Coustitution, amidst salutes fram the Norths . 
end Artillery Company at Hanoock's^wiiai^ andthe Washkig- 
ton Artillery at Long- wharf. He was received at the li^idlng 
place by Commodore Roogeqs, Capt. Hux.x.| Gen. W&^hn.&p 
and oth^r genil^meq of distipctipn, and escorted to the Ex- 
change Cofiee^-house by tb^ New-England Guajr4tu On.l^^ 
quittit^ his bmrge, and at short intervals, till h& reached jLlifi 
Coffee-house, the assembled citizens greeted him. with re« 
peated huzzas. The concourse of people occupied nearly thQ 
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whole space from the end of the wharf to the Coffee-house, 
and it was with difficulty the escort penetrated. On the res- 
sels in the harbor, across the wharf and street, and from many 
stores, &c. were exhibited that flag which his services haive 
contributed to honor. On one ensign, which was exten4ed 
across State-street was inscribe the names of Hull, Jones, 
Decatur and Baixbridgb. 

Lt. Gen. Hislop, taken in the Java, presented Com. Dain- 
BRiDOB with a very elegant sword on parting with him, as a 
compliment for hb magnanimity and humanity towards the 

prisoners. 

*i^ • 

S^itnttt Boticzi^***lD9ttifi in tit nnittt %UU0* 

South Carolina. — At Spartanburg, Mr. Robert Jamison, 
at the advanced age of 104 years. He was born in Antrim 
county, Ireland, from whence he emigrated to America. In 
1755, he landed in Philadelphia, and resided in Pemisylvania 
till about thirty years ago, when he emigrated to S. Carolina. 
His eye-sight began to fail him at the usual time of life, but 
was restored to him in his latter years, so much so as to be 
able to read any common print without the aid of spectacles. 
His hale constitution gradually gave way, a&d he «ink into 
the arms of death without a groan. 

North Carolina.— In Person county, Ambrose Arnold, 
105— .In Lamberton, Joseph Smith, of Oedham, Mass. 

Tennessee. — In Nashville, Capt. William Rickard, a na- 
tive of Massachusetts, and an officer in the U. S. army dur« 
ing and since the revolution. 

Indiana. — At Fort Winchester, Lt. Col. TimoUiy E. Dan- 
ielson, of the 17th U. S. regiment. 

New- York.— In Orange county. Gen. James Clmton, 
, brother of the late vice-president of the U. S. and father of 
the honorable Dewitt Clinton. He was in his 76th year, aad 
a distinguished officer in our revolutionayy war-^In Schenec- 
tady, Rev. Cornelius Bogardus, 35— In Plattsburgh, Lieut. 
Francis Cogswell, of the 1 IthU. S. regiment — ^^At Champlain, 
Capt« Richard Caldwell, of the 35tb U. S. regiment 

Massachusetts.— In Roxbury, Hon. John Read, 85— In 
Wilbraham, Jonathan Ely, 99, leaving 133 descendants — In 
Shirley, William Longly, 75— In South-Hadley Dea. Enoch 
White — ^In Weston, Capt. Isaac Jones, 85«— In Medford, Sam- 
uel Buel, postmaster, 55— In Boston, Thomas Lamb, mer- 
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ckf4E\t)'58 ; John SUmier, 80 ; Edward Lincoln, 48 ; Hon* 
Theodore Sedgwick* LL.D. one of the justices of the su- 
preme judicial court of Massachusetts ; Mr. Conway Lane, 
printer, 34. •Feb. 14, Rev. John Eliot, D. D. pastor of the 
New Hor^ congregaticmal church, in the $9th year of his 
age, and 34th of his ministry ; Mr. William Barnes, of the 
Theatre, 38. 

* Forgive, Ucst ahade ! this friendly zeal to nve 
Vi/rtucs like thipe from the obUvioui graTe i 
Not with vain hope thy monument to raise 
On the weak basis of a mortars praise ; 
Nor yet to give, with still a vainer aim. 
Thy modest merit to the vmce of fame ; 
Thy open hand, when want implor'd relief ; 
Thy feeling heart, that sooth'd the tear of grief ; 
Thy pleasing converse, sentiment refin'd ; 
Hiy warm benevolence for all mankind ; 
Nol-Jet thy virtues in our bosoms rest, 
To life*8 last hour tnd^bly impressed, , 

' White dear remembrance breathes to heav*n this ugfa, 

Grant us like him to live, like him to die ! ValladivU. 



£&RATA.«-The reader is requested to correct in the Orig- 
inAl P&etry^ in our number for December, the following er- 
rors, which escaped notice. In page 153, first stanza, last 
line but one, read 

And fiane those far-fam*d fields to view. 
Page 155, Lines to a Young Lady, last line but one, read 

And ne'er were they view*d by a heart that could fonder. 
In our last number, page 217, line fourth, for difference read 
deference. 
Page 223, line 17, read 

Thy fbe3 rejoice in, or thy friends deplore. 

A correspondent wishes us to publish details of the pro- 
gress of the war. It is our intention to give a chronological 
account of political events at the close of each volume, which 
will probably mclude all that he desires. 

« Facetiit Comie^j' is received. The suggestions of the 
writer will be attended to.^ 

« W. M." is requested to continue his favors. 
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FOR MARCH, 1813. 



We ^ neverravy the honors, which wit and leaniing obtain in any other eaiue. i/ 
TO crutn* ru. r-*— 



Di"* Johnson* 



FOR THE POLTANTHOS. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 

eOMMODORE WILLIAM BAmBRIDGE. 



"ExM^t" monnmentom serepeKenniits 

Begafique situ pyramidum aMus 

Ruod non imber edax, non Aquilo imtMtena 

Pbssit dirueve, aut inniuQeiabilis 

Annorum series, & fuga temponim. 

"He" has rais'd a monument that will surnasi 

The age oFthose that stand in soUd fatass \ 

That, muneutly towering to the skies, 

to haght the regal pyramids outvies ; 

The force of boisterous winds and mouldering 

xe»ni futf>r vrnm an AvaMln«<-:»,«. ^.^:_ ^^ 



rain, 



The preceding lines may with strict popricty be applied 
to each of the illustrious naval heroes of America. The won- 
derful and brilliant achievements, which have been performed 
by them in the course of seven months, are sufficient to entitle 
tliem to a rank with the most famous chieftains of ancient and 
modem tim«s. When the character of the enemy, whom they 
RUCccssfuUy encountered, is considered^ their laurels acquire 
new value, and their triumphs become doubly glorious. 
Great Britain had declared herself « mistress of the ocean/* 
« She had exalted herself and sat as a queen, and said, I shall 
see no pam." Her ships of war carried terror and discomfit- 
ure into every quarter of the glol)e. France, Holland, Spain, 
were successively humbled by her fleets ; and every power of 
Europe, having withdrawn its shattered remains of anavy from 
the deep, left to Britannia an undisputed trident, and the empire 
•f the maixt. Surprismg it will appear to future generations, 

tOL. 1. 36 
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that the first to question her right to that naval supremacy, in 
arms, was the government of the UnitecT States of America ; 
and this arduous contest was commenced without a single ship 
of the line to support its rival pretensicms. The result of five 
decisive battles is toa well known to require a mmute detail oi 
names and circumstances. HutL, "Jones, Decatur, Baih-' 
BRIDGE, and Lawrence I Memory instantly supplies materi- 
feils for volumes at the mention of their names. Their expil^ltBt 
the causes and effectsof them, will be recorded by some Amer- 
can Sallust on the imperishable tablets of Hktory. But un-^^ 
less Biography perform her office faithfully, the tribute l» 
distinguished merit wiH be incomplete, and public curiosity 
will remain unsatisfied, A single exploit may be df such im- 
portance and magnitude sis to immortalize a hero ; btH th^ 
very deed excites an ardent wish to form a more intimate ae-' 
quaintance with the family, cbai^acter, genius, and dispositionr 
of the person by whom it was achieved We are anxious W 
trace his progress from his outset in life through the various- 
stages by which he has arisen to the state of eminence, where 
he stands an object of universal interest and adn^iration. Thi»' 
laudable curiosity is not excited by a vain and busy spirit of 
kiquisitiveness, more careful to examine other men's afTairs 
than attentive to its own. The gratification of it is productive 
of much good to society, and of much valuable improvement 
to individuals. We are, therefore, proud and happy in the 
^ower of communicating to our readers a biographical sketch 
of the gallant and accomplished commander, whose correot 
and animated poitrait adorns our present number, 

William Bainrrid&e was born the 7th of May, \7T4^ at 
^Princeton in the state of New-Jersey. In 179S, when hostili- 
ties commenced between the United States and France, he 
received a commission as lieutenant and commander in the 
navy, and was appointed to the command of the schooner Re- 
faliatiouyjif 14 guns. 

During the summer of 1798, he was chiefly employed iw 
cruising along our extensive coast for the protection of it* 
irade v and in the autumn was attached to the squadron im- 
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lier die- command of Caf^in Murrayv which ^iia» destmed k» 
ft cruise in thp West Indian seas. In the month of Novem^ 
ber, while cFuising to the windward of Guadaloupe the Re«- 
itallatae«> wat cc^^ured hy two French frigates and a lugger^- 
-and carried in ta tl>at island. Here he remained a prisoner 
with his crew three months^ when a cartel was sent with them 
^ the United Stete^ While he was a prisoner at Guada^ 
loupe, General Desforneaux, the execMtvoe.d^€cU>ry of that 
island, used much intsigue, and we believje at last had rce 
course to threats^ to induce lieutenant Bainbridge to accept 
the Retaliation, on condition of returning with he.r to the U. 
&. anid engaging not to capture any French cruizers. Seeing 
^leioiy through the poUcy of the wily Frenchman, he steadily 
4>pposed Itts views, and remonstrated with much freedom dkv 
.gainst the very illiberal treatment to which the citizens of the 
U. S. then prisoners in Guad«doupe, were subjected, The 
^correspondence on this subject was laid l?efore the public^ 
jmd the conduct of lieutenant B^bridge, received the entire . 
approbation of his government. 

He retumejd 4to the ynited States in February 1798, his e»r 
change was immediately elTected, and in the following month 
he was promoted to the rank of master commander, suid was 
appointed to the command of the l^ig Norfolk of 18 guns, in 
which vessel he cruised about thirteen months in the West 
Indies* During thia^ cruise, in which his principal empk>y« 
ment was convening .^aneri^can i^^pchant vessels, he captur- 
ed one French {^ivateer, ran aw>ther 4)f 16 guns c^) shore in 
ihe old straits of Bahama, where she was entirely lost ; dCf 
jBtroyed a number (^ barges along the island of ijispaniola ; 
and made a few captures of the enem/s merchant vessels. 

From Octot^r 1799, to April 1800, he had the command of 
ja squadron of four brigs and one ship, for the protection c^ our 
valuable trade to the island of Cuba. On his leaving that sta« 
tion, an address was presented to him by the Ameriban mer^ 
chants at Havanna, expressing in the warmest terms th^gi* 
l^ratitudis for the servicf^s he hMi rendered thecgif 
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On his return to the U. S. in the spring of 1800, he receir-r 
<s4 the promotion of Post-Captain, and was appointed to the 
command of the frigate George Washington ; andshortif 
nfter sailed in her for the Mediterranean, with articles for tho 
Tei^ncy of Algiers. After delivering them^t the city of Al- 
giers, the dey peremptorily demanded that Capt. Bainbridge 
should curry his ambassador and presents to Constantinople 
for liie grand seignior. This insolent demand was refused^ 
though the ship and crew were completely in the power of 
the dey, unt|l the American consul required his acquiescence^ 
as the oilly means of preyentipg an immediate war ; and con-» 
^equently a sacrifice of our valuable trade in the Mediterra« 
nean, then unprotected, and hundreds qf our countiyipnen fall-» 
ing into the power of tliose barbsu^ians. He was treated witb. 
great respect by the Turkish govemipent, who presented him 
yith a passport of safe conduct through its empire for a^min* 
ister, if the U. S. should incline to send one, for the^^ purpose 
of forming a treaty of amity and comir^erqe, with that country. 

On his return to Algiers, w%r was declared against France, 
and the French cpns^V general, with many other French sub- 
jects, were ordqr^d tp quit Algiers within forty eight hours, 
<^ receive the badge of slavery. The consul applied to Capt. 
Bainbridge, as the only resource ; wb9, though cruising un-» 
der orders against vessels of his nation, relieved him from his 
distressing situation, by talqng himself and family, and many 
other French citizens, upwards of fifty in number, imi board 
the George Washingtooj aU of. lybon^ he landed at Aticwit ii% 
Spain. 

In April, 1801, he returned home ; and again had the aat^ 
isfaction to receive the approbation of government for his con- 
duct durmg the cruise, in which he had been placed in many 
unprecedented, and some most painful, situations. The feel- 
ings excited by the approving voice of the government were 
heightened to still more ardent pleasure, on finding at hisrc-* 
turn, that he was one of the nine captains retained on the re- 
duction of the navy. In June following, he was ajj^yunted t^ 
^ijcceed Commodore Preble, in the command of the frigat^e 
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EsseX) and immediately sailed in the fir^t American squadron, 
to the Mediterranean. During Uiis cruise, of 14 months, he 
vas actnrely emplofed in convoying our. trade in that sea, in 
cruising against the corsairs of Tripoli ; and blockading two 
<rf them in the bay of Gibralter. He i^ptumed in August, 
1B02, and till the next May was employed in Tarious naval 
duties on shore, and superintending the building of the brigs 
%ren and Vixen. 

In May, 1803, he was appointed to the command of the 
frigate Philadelphia, and sailed in her from Philadelphia the 
StJb of Joly following, for the Mediterranean, attached to the 
squadron under the command of Commodore Preble. Thou gh 
the Philadelphia was not in complete repair at the time of 
ttilifig) yet in less than twenty-eight days, Capt. Bainbridge 
had been as far up the Mediterranean a,8 Cape de QaU ; cap- 
tured a ship of S^ guns( and 135 men, belonging to the empe- 
roiu>f Morocco, and recaptured her prize, the brig Celia of 
Boston ; and returned with his prizes as far to the westward 
as Gibralter. This successful enterprise very materially, 
aided Commodore Preble in adjusting our dififerences witl^ 
the emperor of Morocco. 

Having received orders to proceed to Tripoli, on the SUt; 
of October, while chasbg a Tripolitan ship of war, the Phila-? 
4elphbi struck on an unknown rock, abovt five miles from the 
town of Tripoli ; and though every exertion was made to rcr 
lieve them from this painful shipwreck, Capt. Bainbiidge and 
IiIa wlK>le crew fell captives into the hands of a barbarian en- 
emy. ; andb' with becmmng fortitude, suffered a close impris- 
ooment €£ nineteen months and three days. 

During Captain Bambridge's confinement, the bashaw of 
Tripoli demanded that he should write to Commodore Prebie, 
deuring him to send to Tripoli all his Tripolitan prisoners, 
without an exchange, from an apprehension that he and his 
crew would be ill treated by the friends of those prisoners, 
of which the bashaw pretended there was great danger. In 
consequence of his peremptory refusal to comply with this de? 
fomit tb^ l^^hav ordere4 him and his ofj&cers to be tns^rche^ 
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from their prison at day light, and confined in a most loath- 
some building, without any kind of food, tUl nine at mgit i 
-when he again sent to know if he wo«ld comply with hk de- 
mand. Our gallant though unftnftunste countryman replied, 
^ No, never— though my life is in his power, my will is my 
awn." 

In June, 1905, after hb release from captivity, a court of 
inquiry was held by order of government, and in cc»ipltaiic» 
with his request, on the lo@ of the frigate Philade^^iia, the 
opinion of wh^h was giy^i in the folk>wing words : 

<< The court having deliberated on the evidence deduced 
from the testimcmy of the witnesses heard in this case, are de* 
cidedly of opinion that Capt. IV^li&nt Qainbridge acted wtth 
fortitude and good conduct in the loss of the U. S. Iriga^ 
^Philadelphia, on the 31st of October, 1S03 ; and ths^na de- 
gree of cepsure' should attach itself to him from that event.^ 
Which was approved by the president of the United Stales. 

He returned to the U. S. m September, 1805, and early th^ 
next year took the command of the naval station at Ncw^ 
York ; but soon after obtained a furlough to perfiDrm a voyage 
in the merchant service; which, from the reduced state of hi«. 
funds, had become necessary to make some provision for hi^ 
liamily. 

In March, 1 808, he was appointed to the PcMPtland Nation, 
which had become vacant by the death of Commodore Preble* 
In December following, he was called to Washington, to su- 
perintend the repairs of the frigate President, which he was 
appointed to commioid. Having completed the ship in a style 
that did honor to his genius and knowledge in naval archi* 
tecture, he s^ed in July, 1809^ from Washington, and cruis* 
ed on our coast till the next spiing ; when he requested, an4 
again obtained permission from the navy department to leave 
the command of the President, and engage in the merchaiK 
service. 

Having returned from his mercantile pursuits in February, 
1812, he was appointed to the command of the navy 3r«rd at 
Ch^lcstown, Massj^chi;sett8, and the pubUe vessels o» tl^ 
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eastern statimi. Here agun he i&played his skill in navii 
architecture, in the repairs upon the frigate Chesapeake. 

On war^>eing declared against Great Britain, it was sub- 
mitted by the government to his own inclination, either to re-^ 
tain his post at the navy yard, where his services were highly 
appreciated, or take a command to cruise against the enemy 
on the ocean. Accustomed to a life of active service, and pre- 
ferring the hazard of warfare and the chance of victory, to the 
security of inaction, he did not hesitate to choose the latter, 
and was accordingly appointed to command the frigate Con- 
stellation : But on the arriyal at Boston of Capt Hull, after his 
Yiptory over the British frigate Guerriere, who applied for a' 
furlough to attend to his private concerns, Commodore Bain-* 
bridge was permitted to resign the command of the Constel- 
latibn, and to take that of the Constitution, 'in a few weeks 
he sailed on a cruise intended for the East-Indies ; but on the 
39th Dec. last, in south lat. 13 e, about ten leagues distant 
from the coast of the Brazils, he fell in with and captured the 
British frigate Javaj of 49 guns and upwards of 400 men, 
commanded by Capt. Lambert, a very distinguished officer- 
TThe action lasted one hour and 55 minutes, in which time the 
enemy was completely dismasted, not having a spar of any 
kind standing. The loss <m board the Constitution was 9 kill- 
ed/^apd 25 wounded; on board the Java, 60 killed and 101 
tronnded, — among the latter was Captain Lambert, mortally. 
The great distance from our coast, and the perfect wreclif 
made of the enemy^s frigate, forbade every idea of attempting 
to take her to the U. S. ; he therefore burnt her ; and after 
landing his prisoners at St. Salvador on parole, returned to 
Boston, where he arrived on the 15th of February. He was 
received with those enthusiastic demonstrations of applause, 
which ^ grateful people will always bestow on patriotism and 
ialor. 

A few days subsequent to Commodore Bainbridge's arrival 
in Boston^ a splendid public dinner was given to him and his 
ofikers in honor of their gaUsmi achievcnient. An Ode writ- 
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ten for the occasion, will be found iti'our poetical department 
for this month. 

♦* So should desert in arms be crown'd.'* 
In the preceding sketch we have aimed solely at perspicui- 
ty in narrating facts. We have avoided all reflections and 
Observations, though many suggested themselves to the mind, 
that we might not incUr the imputation of flattery. The read- 
er will however learn, from the incidents we have related, 
duly to estimate the character of the hero ; and the future 
historian, when he shall mafshall the host of our nation's he- 
roes and patriots befote admiring posterity, will not fail to 
place in the forcmbst rink the name of Bainbridge. 

SELECT SENTENCES. 

It is the epicurism of refinement only, which seeks to 
heighten mental enjoyments by analyzing and tracing them 
to their first cause. * 

It is the chord of early aff'ections, which tave grown with 
our growth, and strengthened with our strength, that can 
alone bind us to the earth — 'When this is broken, life becomes 
k burthensome load. 

Time reconciles tis to inevitable evils, especially those 
which are the law of our nature ; but the ever recurring pang, 
which is inflicted by worldly and fortuitous circumstances^ 
preys on the vital parts of our mental being, and suffering o»> 
ture writhes in prolonged agonies. 

Since trifles make the sum of human things. 
And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 
Since life's best joys consist in peace and ease. 
And few can save or serve, but all may -please ; 
Oh I let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great oflence ; 
Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain, 
But all may shun the guilt ot giving pain< 
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^OR VHE POLTAVTHOS. 

CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS. 

( Concluded from fiage 203. J 

The ingenious author of this work has very elegantly in- 
troduced his chapter on " Literary Ridicule," and illus- 
trated by numerous instances the miseries which authors 
have suffered from this copious source of pain. I cannot for- 
bear presenting the reader with this fine passage. 

<< Ridicule may be considered as a species of eloquence ; it 
has all its vehemence, all its exaggeration or its diminution ; 
it Is irresistible ! Its business is not with truth, but with its 
appearances ; and it is this similitude, in perpetual compari- 
son with the original, raising contempt, which produces the 
ridiculous. 

« There is nothing real in Ridicule ; the more exquisite, 
the more it exerts the imagination. But when directed to- 
wards an individual, by preserving an unity of character in all 
its parts, it produces a fictitious personage, so modelled on 
the prototype, that we know not how to distinguish the true 
one from the false. Even with an intimate knowledge of the 
real object, the ambiguous image slides into our mind, for we 
are at least as much influenced in our opinions by our imagi- 
nation, as by our judgement. Hence some great characters 
have come down to us, spotted with the taints of indelible 
wit ; and a satirist of this class, sporting with distant resem- 
blances and fanciful analogies, has made the fictitious accom- 
pany forever the real character. From a pique with Aken- 
siDE, on some reflections against Scotland, Smollett exhib- 
ited a man of great genius and virtue as a most ludicrous per- 
sonage ; and who could discriminate in the ridiculous physi- 
cian in Peregrine Pickle, what is real, and what is fictitioust 
Besides, the banterers and ridiculers possess this hard advan- 
tage over sturdy honesty or nervous sensibility— their amus-^ 
ing fictions aflect the world more than the plain tale that 
would put them down. ' They have been exciting our risible 
emotions, while they were reducing their adver3ary to con- 
tempt-M>t'herwise they would not be distinguished from gross 
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slanderers. When the wit has gained over the laughers on 
his side, he has struck a blow which puts his adversary hQr% 
de combat. A grave reply can never wound ridicule, which, 
assuming all forms, has really none. Witty calumny and li- 
centious raillery are airy nothings that float about us, invul- 
nerable from their very nature, like those chimeras of hell, 
which the sword of -fineas could not pierce — ^yct these sha- 
dows of truth, these false images, these fictitious realities, 
have made heroism tremble, turned the eloquence of wisdom 
into folly, and bowed down the spirit of honor itself. 

^ Not that the legitimate use of Ridiculb is denied : the 
wisest men have been some of the most exquisite ridiculers ; 
from Socrates to the Fathers, and from the Fathers to Eras- 
xnuSf and from Erasmus to Butler and Swift. Ridicule is 
more efficacious than argument ; when that keen instrument 
cuts, what cannot be untied. I will give some instances. 
^( The Rchegrsar' wrote down the unnatural taste for the 
rhyming heroic tragedies, and brought the nation back from 
sound to sense, from rant to passion. More important events 
may be traced in the history of Ridicule. When a certain 
set of intemperate Puritans, in the reign of Elizabeth, the ri- 
diculous reformists of abuses in church and state, congregat- 
ed themselves under the literary J^Tom de guerre of Martin 
Mar-prelate, a stream of libels ran throughout the nation. 
The grave discourses of the archbishop and the prelates could 
ne^er silence the hardy and concealed libellers. They em- 
ployed a moveable pi*inting-press, and the publishers perpet- 
ually shifting their place, long escaped detection. They de- 
clared their works were < printed in Europe, not far from some 
of the bouncing priests ;* or they were < printed over sea in 
Europe within two furlongs of a bouncing priest, at the cost 
and charges of Martin Mar-prelate, Gent.' It was then that 
Tom Nash, whom I am about to introduce to the reader's 
more familiar acquaintance, the most exquisite banterer of 
that age of genius, turned on them their own weapons, and 
annihilated them into silence when they found themselves 
paid in their own base coin. He rebounded their popular 
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ribaldry on themaelves^ with such replies as ^ Pap with a, 
hatchet) or a fig for my god-son^ or, crack me this nut Ta 
be sold^ at the sign of the Crabtree Cudgel^ in Thwack-coat 
lane/ Not less biting was his < Almond for a parrot, or an 
Alms for Martin.' Nash first silenced Martin Mar-prelate| 
and the government afterwards banged him ; Nash might 
be vain of the greater honor. A ridiculer then is the best 
champion to meet another ridiculer ; their scurrilities mag* 
ically undo each other. 

<< But the abuse of ridicule is not one of the least calami- 
ties of literature, when it withers genius, and gibbets whom it 
ought to enshrine. Never let us forget that Socrates before 
his judges asserted, that < his persecution originated in the 
licensed nailery of Aristophanes, which had so unduly influ- 
enced the popular mind during several years /' And thus a 
fictitious Socrates, not the great moralist, was condemned. 
Armed with the most licentious ridicule, the Aretive of our 
own country add Umes, has proved that its chief magistrate 
was not protected by the shield of domestic and public vir- 
tues ; a false and distorted image of our intelligent monarch 
could cozen the gross many, and aid the purposes of the sub- 
tile few. There b a plague-spot in ridicule, and the man who 
is touched with it, can be sent forth as the jest of his country. 
The family of the Malevoliy who flourished in the days of 
Terence, for he has preserved their name by a dedication 
addressed to them, are still the patrons, if not the relatives^ 
of the ridlculers." 

The chapter concludes with the following reflections im- 
mediately after an extract from some of Tom Nash's publi- 
cations against Gabriel Harvey. 

<( The incidents so plentifully narrated in this Lucianie bi- 
ography, the very nature of this species of satire throws into 
doubt ; yet they still seem shadowed out from some truths ; 
but the truths who can unravel from the fictions ? And thus 
a narrative is consigned to posterity, which involves ilhistri- 
ous characters in an ineKtricabte net^work of galumny and 
genius. 

I 
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*• In these copious extracts I have not noticed the more 
eriminal insinuations against the Harveys. Writers of this 
class have alienated themselves from human kind ; they have 
broken that golden bond which holds them to society ; and 
they live among us like a polished banditti. I have left the 
grosser slanders untouched ; I would only trace the effects 
of ridicule, and detect its artifices, by which the most dignifi- 
ed characters may be deeply injured, at the pleasure of a rid- 
iculer, by aggravating and taunting real imperfectipns, and 
£&stening imaginary ones upon them ; and thus the wild mirth 
of ridicule, from idle sport or ill humor, strikes at the most 
brittle thing in the world, a man's good reputation, for deli- 
cate matters which are not under the protection of the law ; 
but in which so much of the happiness of man is concerned." 

In the next chapter on the Undue Severity of Criti- 
cism, we find the following anecdote of Goldsmith, smarting 
under the calamity of literary ridicule. 

<< He (Dr. Kenrick) libelled all the genius 6f the age, and 
was proud of it. In one of his own publications he quotes 
with great self complacency, the following lines on himself: 

* The wits who drink water and suck sugar candy, 
Impute the strong spirit of Kenrick to brandy ; 
They are not so much out ; the matter in short it 
He sips aqua-vitx, and spits aqua-fortis.* 

« Johnson and Akenside preserved a stem silence ; but 
poor Goldsmith, the child of nature, could not resist attempt- 
ing to execute martial law, by caning the critic ; for which, 
being blamed, he published a defence of himself in the pa- 
pers. I shall transcribe his feelings on Ken rick's exces- 
sive and illiberal criticisn|. 

" The law gi^es us no protection against this injury. The 
insults we receive before the public, by bebg more open, arc 
the more distressing ; by treating them with silent contempt> 
we do not pay a sufficient deference to the opinion of the world. 
By recurring to legal redress, we too often expose the weak- 
ness of the law, which only serves to increase our mortifica- 
tion by failing to relieve us. In short, every man should 
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singly consider himself as a guardian of the liberty of the 
presS) and, as far as his influence can extend, should endeavor 
to prevent its licentiousness becoming at last the grave of its 
fireedom/' 

The following passage is discouraging. It leaves a mel- 
ancholy impression on the mind. 

" If the letters of the widows and children of many of our 
eminent authors were collected, they would demonstrate the 
great fact, that the man who is a husband or a father ought 
not to be an author. They might weary with a monotonous 
cry, and usually would be dated from the gaol or garret. I 
have seen an original letter from the widow of Ockley to the 
Earl of Oxford, in which she lays before him the deplorable 
situation of her affairs ; the debts of the Professor being be- 
yond what his effects amounted to, the severity of the cred- 
itors would not even suffer the executor to make the best of 
his effects ; the widow remained destitute of necessaries, in- 
capable of assisting her children. Thus students have devot- 
ed their days to atigi^ worthy of a student. They are pub- 
lic benefactors, yet find no friend in the public, who cannot 
yet appreciate their value. Ministers of state know it, though 
they have rarely protected them. Ocklst, by letters I have 
have seen, was frequently employed by Bolingbroke to trans- 
late letters from the sovereign of Morocco to our court ; yet 
all the debts for which he was imprisoned in Cambridge cas- 
tle did not exceed two hundred pounds. The public interest 
is conceiTicd in stimulating such enthusiasts ; they are men 
who cannot, be salaried, who cannot be created by letters p>a- 
tent; for they are men who infuse their s6ul into their studies, 
and breathe their fondness for them in their last agonies. 
Yet such are doomed to feel their life pass away like a pain- 
ful dream I" 

Who can read the following passage without feeling resent- 
ment at national ingratitude ? 

« The author who is now before us is De Lolme ! I shall 
consider the foreign author, who flew to our country as the 
asylum of Europe, who composed a noble work on our con- 
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BtituUoii) and) having imbibed its spirit^ acquired even the lan- 
guage of a free country, as an English author. I do not know 
an example in our literary history that so loudly accuses our 
tardy and phlegmatic feeling respecting authors, as the treat* 
ment De Lolme experienced in this country. His book on 
our constitution still enters into the studies of an English pa- 
triot, and is not the worse for flattering and elevating the im- 
agination, painting every thing beautiful to encourage our 
love as well as our reverence for the most perfect sy^em of 
governments. It was a noble as well as ingenious effort ia a 
foreigner, it claimed national attendance, but could not obtun 
even individual patronage. The fact is mortifying to record, 
that the author yrho wanted every aid^ received less encour- 
agement than if he had solicited subscriptions for a raving 
novel, or an idle poem. Dk Lolme was compelled to traffic 
with booksellers for this wcf k ; and as he was a theoretical, 
rather than a practical politician, he was a bad trader, and ac- 
quired the smallest remuneration. He lived in a country to 
which he had rendered a national servicei^n extreme obstu- 
rity and decay ; and the walls of the Fleet too often enclosed 
the English Montesquieu. He never appears to have receiv- 
ed a solitary attention, and became so. disgusted with author- 
ship, that he preferred silently to endure its poverty, rather 
than its other vexatimis. He ceased almost to write. Of 
De Lolme I have heard little recorded, but his high-Hiind- 
edness ; a strong sense that he stood degraded beneath that 
rank in society which his book entitled himto^njoy. The 
cloud of poverty whichxovered him, only veiled without con- 
cealing its object; with the manners and dres& of a decayed 
gentleman, he still shewed the few who met him, that he 
cherished a spirit perpetually at variance with the adversity 
of his circumstances." 

The Poly ALBION of Michael Drayton gs^ve rise to Ae 
the following interrogation and remarks. 

" Shall we account, among the lesser calamities of litera- 
ture, that of a man of genius dedicating his days to the com- 
ppsition of a voluminous and national work, and when that la- 
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bor is accomplished, the hope of fame, perhaps other hopes 
as necessary to reward past tiol, and open to future enter- 
prize, are all annihilated, or the unfinished work interrupted 
-—on its publication ? Yet this work neglected or not relished, 
perhaps even the sport of witlings, afterwards is placed among 
the treasures of our language, when the author is no more I 
but what is posthumous gratitude, could it reach even the 
ear of an angel I 

« The calamity is unavoidable ; but this circumstance does 
not lessen it. New works must for a time be submitted to 
popular favor; but posterity is the inheritance of genius. 
The man of genius, however, who h^s composed this great 
work, calculates his vigils, is best acquainted with its merits, 
and is not without an anticipation of the future feeling of his 
country ; he 

* But weeps the more, because he weeps in vain.' 
Such is the fate which has awaited on lAany great works ; 
and the heart of genius has died away on its own labors." 

I have not attempted a review of this book; The whole is 
elegant, and worthy of the genius and learning of the author. 
But its tendency is to be lamented. Tht world have now the 
best claim upon D^Israeli to shew the bright side of the pic- 
ture. Few hands are capable of more masterly execution. 
Many authors have been happy, rich, and uniformly success- 
ful. The charms of literature, the delights of genius, the re- 
wards of merit, portrayed by the glowing pencil of D^Israeli, 
would be the proper antidote to remove the cheerless and re- 
pressing effects produced by the « Calamities of Authors." 



LETTERS OJV MYTHOLOGY. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 

( Continued from fiage 263.^- 

LETTER X. 

Near the youthful Hyacinthus Apollo found the sweet 
consolatipn of friendship : hi| tears flowed with less bitter- 
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ncss, and serenity once more revived in his heart. But 2Je- 
phyrus, who had been the first friend of Hyacinthus, was soon 
jealous of his intimacy with Apollo, and this jealousy grew so 
violent, that one day when the new friends were pla3ring to- 
gether at the discusi Zephyrus with his breath impelled the 
quoit of Apollo towards the head of Hyacinthus, and he was 
killed on the spot. 

The blood which flowed from the fatal wound produced 
that flower which bears his name, and which appears at &e 
end of winter. Disgusted with friendship, Apollo returned 
to love, and sighed for the Nymph Perseis. She was a 
daughter of the Ocean ; that is to say, nobody knew who was 
her father. The genealogbts of tiiese times made all those 
heroes and nymphs whose origin was doubtful, descended from 
the sea or the rivers ; if this pedigree were admitted in our 
days, in Paris, where human beings swarm unclaimed, what 
a fine family would be forced upon the Seine ! 

The nymph of the ocean, like ours of the Seine, was not 
very cruel, and became soon the mother of the celebrated 
Circe ; that Circe who delivered oracles, and whq by her en- 
chantments turned several worthy gentlemen into asses, and 
many worthless ones into swine. Each evening when Apollo 
went to visit his nursery, he left the care of his flock to the 
boy Cyparis. This amiable youth held that place in his heart 
which the unhappy Hyacinthus had formerly occupied. One 
night after a confidential discourse with his friend, Apollo 
hastened to visit Perseis ; unluckily the nymph Bolina cross- 
ed his path, and the god was immediately seized with a desire 
to please her. 

He addresed heit in the soft language of looks and sighs, 
but an innocent girl of fifteen years, does not easily compre- 
hend this mute eloquence. Reduced to plainer discourse, 
Apollo tried to make himself be fully understood by pursuing 
her so briskly along the sea-shore, that the unfortunate nymph 
rushed into the waves to escape from his power. Touched 
with her misfortune and her virtue, Amphilrite received her 
amongst her nymphs, and bestowed on her the gift of immor- 
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taiitf. Frantic mth a calami^ of which he had been tfie 
cause and the witaess, Apollo flew to repose his sadne^ ux 
the bosom of his friend, when he found him expiring at the 
entrance of his hut- Cyparis had tenderly loved a young 
-stag which he had reared : towards evening wishing to chs^e 
from his friend's flock some wild beasts that threatened it, h^ 
took his bow and quiver ; the fatal arrow flew, and struck th^ 
young s^ag wandering through th«f forest Cyparis, on seeing 
him faU, uttered a doleful cry, ^M sunk himself, overcp^sus 
with grief. His soul, already on the wing, hovered upon hif 
fading lips, when Apollo returned ; Cyparis opened hi^ ^yep 
for the last time, and wi(;h gasping accents bade his fripnd 
farewell : Ap(?(llQ pressed him in his armS} received his kst 
sigh, and changed him into a cypress. 

. Devoured with soitow, the son pf Latona called upon dq^thy 
and reproached the gods with his immortality ; but l^rm 
once more ofler^d him consolation. The Sybil of Guinea 
sought out hb retreat, and with the voice of persuasion, sidd 
to him : *' Wilt thpu desert our meadows and oqr {diei^ierds 
for ever ? Wilt thou never again sing on these flpwery shcma» 
our sports, our feasts, our loves V 

« Never," replied Apollo ; " I have now no other pleastipf 
than solitude." 

The $ybil tenderly replied, « I approje your regret, and 
my heart partakes in it ; but had I your c^use for lamenta- 
tion, far from shunning all my friends, I should go often t» 
weep under those shades where you were to be found." At 
these words she was dlent and cast down her eyes. 

The shepherd's hand encountered hers ; she resumed s^*^ 

« Should Ae detest life and light, who has received from I^ve, 

a soul to love, and a form to charm. Alas I if our shepherds 

lose you without return ; if our nymphs see you wither and 

vanish like a flower, their ^ghs ^d mine, perhaps, ntiay make 

you regret the d^iy." While she spoke Jhus, tears bathed 

her cheeks, and for the sole purpose of mixing his tears with 

those of his fair consoler, the god clasped her in his arms. 

After a long but expressive silence, the Sybil said to him 
VOL. I. 38 
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•mth sweet languor :— <« Do you still renounce the brighli»8s 
of heaven T'—No," replied the god ; « since I adore thee, I 
feel the full value of immortality." The Sybil then takmg up 
a handful of sand, while suffering him to steal a passionate 
kiss, contmued thus :— « I ask not the hcftior of being immor- 
tal, but I would willbgly have the power to console thee fwr 
ever." « Alas I" replied Apollo, « I cannot render the dura- 
tionofthy days eternal, but I may prolong their course " 
*« Well then, let your heart regulate my destiny. See this 
sand ; pronounce but the word, and each grain will add a 
year to my life.** 

The lover deemed it his duty to consent, convinced by ex- 
perience, that a moment of true delight is worth an age of 
existence. 

But alas ! the future convinced the Sybil, that she had ac- 
quired a fatal possession. The loves ilew away upon the 
wings of time, old age arrived and her charms disppeared : 
the generation of those she loved passed into the land of 
death ; in fine, after a thousand y^ars of anguish, alone jond 
miserable, she said to the gods : — ^^ Grant me now to reach 
the last grain of sand, or give me some pitying friend to close 
my eyes.** 

The first of her pains was the ingratitude of Apollo, who 
abandoned her for Cassandra, the daughter of Priam. This 
princess, after a respectable resistance, entered into a pro* 
visional arrangement, and promised to conclude a definitive 
treatjr with her lover, if he would endow her with the gift of 
divination. The son of Latona swore by Styx to grant her 
request. Hardly had he pronounced the irrevocable oath, 
than Cassandra laughed at his credulity. As a punishment 
for her bad feith, the god added to his divine gift, ^ic curse 
of her predictions never being credited. The celestial dupe, 
shortly after consoled himself with the nymph Climena ; in 
whose embraces let him rest tUi to*morrow. Adieu, fiw to 
night 
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LETTER XL 

Climena had every grace of shape and feature, but Apollo 
became familiar with them, and Castalia'was his neighbor. 
He sighed, she feigned not to understand him, he supplicat- 
ed, she was inexorable : he persecuted her, she flew even to 
the foot of mount Parnassus, where the gods changed her into 
a fountain. 

Her lover, stretched upon its brink, mixed his tears with 
its water, when he was drawn from his reverie by an enchant- 
ing melody which proceeded from the summit of a mountain. 
Suddenly he rises, and ascends by a path bordered with myr- 
tles and palm trees. The nearer he draws, the more ravish- 
ing is the harmony. He stops at length at the corner of a 
thicket, beneath whose shade he perceives a groupe of nymphs 
seated amid an amphitheatre of verdure. 

The divine concert had been formed by the sweet accord 
of the voices and instruments of these damsels. At the sight 
of the god armed with his bow and arrows, the timid band 
took to flight and hid themselves in the depths of the wood. 
Apollo threw aside his bow, and tuning his lyre, accompanied 
it with his voice in such celestial accents, that the nymphs 
stopped their flight, and listened to the song. Before it was 
concluded the whole party had surrounded the musician. 
" I am the son of Jupiter and Latona,*' said he. << And we,* 
ijepUed they, « are the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne/* 
« I am then your brother ? Is it permitted me to embrace my 
sisters?- The nymphs blushed, and granted the fraternal 
kiss. 

Apollo then made the ladies several very well turned com- 
pliments upon their musical skUl, and the fair artists of course 
repaid him in the same agreeable coin. The same sympathy 
of talent, joined to the tie of blood, soon produced a sweet in- 
timacy between the son and daughters erf Jupiter ; and I can 
assure you, that in spite of their different sex, their friendship 
was sincere. They resolved to live together, and form an 
academy. Apollo giave the plan ; he established the law of 
concord for its bsgisis, and gave to his sisters the name of Mus* 
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€S. According to Cassiodorus, the word from which Muses 
is derived, in the Greek, signifies equals. 

His pUn being finished, the god divided between his sisters 
all the arts and sciences, adapting the distribution to their 
several tastes and tempers. He named a day for the first 
sitting of their academy, and this is what passed there. 

Calliope opened the assembly by a discourse full of noble 
figures ; the sad Melpomene, veiled from head to foot, be- 
wailed the death of heroes, lamented the sorrows of love, and 
the fragility of human happiness ; Thalia, with an arch glance, 
threw about her arrows dipped in the poignant caustic of sat- 
ire ; she threw them with so light a hand and so smiling a 
grace, that they struck without wounding, and made the re- 
ceiver laugh : Polyhymnia exalted die deeds, the virtues, the 
memory of Turennes and Bayards ; Clio bore them on the 
wings of glory even to the throng of the gods ; Urania point- 
ed with radiant finger to the starry heaveiis, and read aloud 
the vait system of the universe ; the pastoral Erato, sung the 
loves of shepherds in a rustic ballad ; Eutel^e accompanied 
her on the flageolet ; while Terpsichore gaily terminated 
the meeting, by a/ia« aeuL 

In a short time these assemblies became celebrated ; the 
reputation of the Muses extended beyond the Grecian states, 
aT^d the son of Latona, degraded from the throne of light, 
mounted the throne of genius. There was now no fashiwi- 
able party at which this brilliant association did not assist % 
but in order to transport them comfortably from place to 
place, it was necessary to think of inventing some suitable 
carriage. While they were vainly deliberating upon the 
most commodious manner of travelling, they perceived a 
winged horse in the air. It was the famous Pegasus. This 
thundering courser, bom from the blodd of Medusa, directed 
his flight towards mount Parnassus; There he alighted upon 
a rock, and with one blow of his hoof, made the poetic foun- 
tam of Hippocrene gush forth. 

At the voice of Apollo, Pegasus stopped ; the god vaulted 
on his ba^k, placed the Muses behind him, (whether on erne 
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piliioD) or nine, is uncertain) and comraande^l the horse to bear 
them to the coast of Bacchus. Pegasus spread his wings, 
and soon the mountain disappeared ; rapid as light, he land- 
ed his scientific load at the palace of Bacchus. 

Bacchus, by whom the Muses were received, was a prince 
illustrious by his victories, and by bis love for the fine arts. 
He reigned at Nisus with Ariadne, whom he had married in 
the isle of Naxos : his court was the focus of all the celebrat- 
ed characters of the age. The ball opened immediately after 
the arrival of the Muses. Terpsichore danced, and all the 
courtiers were in ecstacies. Suffice it, she made t;he women 
desperate with envy. The ball was followed by a concert. 
Euterpe and the youthful Erato were the most distinguished ^ 
but a sliout of joy rent the palace when Marsyas appeared. 

This incomparable musician had found the flute of Minerva 
which that goddess had formerly thrown into a fountain, and 
having exercised himself upon the diVine instrument with un- 
wearied assiduity, he now drew from it the most melodious 
sounds. At the repeated acclamations of the assembly, Apol- 
lo shewed some uneasiness ; but he consoled himself with the 
prospect of future victory. In fact, the flute of Marsyas 
charmed the audience ; the lyre of Apollo transported them. 

Piqued at this superiority, the Phrygian arose, and witli 
an arrogant tone challenged his rival before all the court. 
The broAer of the Muses accepted the challenge ; and it was 
mutually agreed, that he who should be vanquished should 
nubmit to the discretion of the conqueror. Marsyas then in- 
voked Minerva, and retook his flute 

His exqubite breath represented the early melody of 
spring, the first desire of a lover, the last sigh of melancholy : 
then its gentle cadences imitated the murmuring of streams ; 
now with gay caprice he precipitated the movement, and in 
rapid divisicms made all the echoes tremble. The next in- 
Btant returning to a softer measure, he led the entranced im- 
agination to wander among flowers and groves, and painted 
nymphs and shepherds dancing with rosy garlands around 
their rustic altars. He stopped, then suddenly with a single 
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note die audience thocrght they heard the Toice of a lugitiye 
Dryad, which from the depths of a dismal wood uttered a fee- 
ble cry ! fear, incertitude, hope, palpitated in every bosom ; 
the flute of Marsyas ceased its tuneful breath, and aft^ an 
instant of profound silence, the listeners awoke from their 
sweet delusion with a sigh of delight. Marsyas bowed to the 
assembly, and was instantly surrounded by a burst of enthu- 
siasm. 

During the noise, haying tuned his voice and his lyre, A- 
pollo imposed silence by a divine prelude ; then delivering 
himself tip to the delirium of his art, made the delicious in- 
toxication of voluptuousness flow into every heart. Marsyas 
turned pale, and discovered then the superiority of the voice 
over every instrument When Apollo had thus ably dispos- 
ed the assembly in his favor, he turned towards Ariadne and 
sung an ode in pvaise of beauty. The Venus of Praxiteles, 
then adored at Guidus,tod the Galatea of Pygmalion, wliom 
love had animated, were at this period celebrated throughout 
Greece ; Apollo made a double allusion to these masterpieces 
of art, and suffering his eyes to wander over all the female 
part of the audience, contrived to impress each ijidividual 
with the belief that his panegyric was secretly devx^d to hen 

I cannot paint, therefore, the fury of applause which fol- 
lowed his ode ; each beauty imputed his eloque^n music to 
her own charms, and eajch lover saw in it a mirror reflecting 
the graces of her he loved : thus every one was interested 
and pleased, and the natural consequence was universal ap- 
probation. Marsyas imprudratly trusted solely to taste and 
hb own genius ; Apollo, beuer instructed in the human' Rfeart, 
called in the aid of vanity and partiality. He gi|ioed the 
prize ; victory was decreed to him without a dissenting voice. 

The barbarity with which he used his triumph tarnished 
its lustra* Having fiistened Marsyas to a pine-tree, belayed 
him alive. The blood and the tears of this unhappy tnan 
formed a river, which still bears his name. 

You see, my Emilia, that it is often much easier to vanqui A 
than to pardon : remember then> that it is yet more glofjo^ 
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to piurdon than to conquer ; and as you every day extend the 
empire of love, leave us to acknowledge your victory at your 
&et| while at the same time we read in your gracious eyes 
pity and forgiveness. Adieu. 

» (Tq be continued.) 



WOR ^HE^ POLTASrHOS. 

THE MORAL C£J\rSOR..,.J\ro. VI. 

Candida perpetuo reiidtf concordialecto, 

Tamque pari semper tit Ventts xque jugOf 

DiUigat ilia senem quondam ; ted et ipsa marito^ 

Tunc quoque cum fuerit»aoa videatur aaus martial ef. 

** Perpetual harmony their bed attead, 
Aad Venus still the well match'd pair be&iend ; 
May she, when time has sunk him into years. 
Love her old man, and cherish his white hairs ; 
Nor he perceive her charms thro* age decay. 
But think each happy sun his bridal day." 

It should be the study and busmessofthe morning and 
meridian of tife, to lay up i^ stock of comfort and happiness 
for the consolation and enjoyment of old age. That our 
last moments may be cheered with pleasing refiectiens, and 
enlivened with joyful hopes ;— that we may behold the setting 
mm without regret or fear, and view the tomb as the birth 
l^ace of a new existence^ and the coffin as the cradle of im- 
mortalityy are objects of the highest importancei as they re- 
spect both our temporal and eternal wel&re. 

Among the various sources of human happiness, there are 
very few that can be preserved for any considerable space of 
time, or, in fact, are worth the trouble of preserving for a 
moment after they are discovered. Beauty soon << palls upon 
tl^e senses" of the most ardent lover; wit, delights for awhile 
but it wounds while it sparkles, and the joys of the table are 
succeeded by the fires of a fever or the tortures of the gout. 
Dres8,pomp,wealth, ornamental accomplishments and popular 
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applause, are pageant trifles and empty bubbles, if unattended 
by the more substantial endowments of reason, pbilosofiiiyy 
and science. This is an old fashioned doctrine-*-our grand 
fathers and grand mothers heard it preached when they werQ 
children— and our children, when we are in Abraham's bosom, 
will repeat the venerable lesson to their grand sons and grand 
daughters. It is true, and therefore will be eternal, and is 
worthy of being inscribed on the most conspicuous column 
in the temple of that « Wisdom, which is from above"-.and 
is, like her sister Trtjth, immortal. We are then to consider 
what sources of human happiness we may carry witbos into 
old age, whicli will make us cbeprful, easy and coirtentedin 
the evening of life ; which will pause our society to be courted 
by the young, our grey hairs to be reverenced by the gay; 
and occasion our deaths to be himented^ m though at the age of 
seventy, they werfe unexpected and prcmature.~One source 
is, and it is a most fruitful one of hapinness to ourselves, and 
to all around us. Connubial Love, that has become chast- 
ened and refined as the passions have decayed, and is, in the 
decline of life, a sublime and generous affection of the heart, 
that exists entirely free from selSshneas, ^d is ever seekmg 
to communicate to all others, the warm ^od genuine feUcitgr 
which itself experiejaces. 

I cannot conceive of a more interesting sce©e, <hi this sid^ 
of the gi^ve, than a respectable old couple, sitting amidait 
their affectionate offspring, receiving and administerix% bless- 
ings and kind offices, and enjoying the calm and unruffled 
pleasures of life's tranquil evening. In a few more hours, th^ 
business of the sublunary staX& wiU be oyer, and the hapfgr 
pair will retire to rest. The clo^ng soeae will be joyous the 
curtain will drop between them and nEiortaJlty, and they wiU 
awake immortal ; they will behold the sky. that is never aver* 
cast ; the divine lustre of endless day that is never dimmed or 
beclouded ; the perennial flowers of Paradise that neverfiade; 
they will participate the bliss of angek, and unite in adora* 
tion and praise with choirs of pure, holy, and beatified spirita. 
Whenever this venerable pair uirvey thw chRdrai and 
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their friends^ they see them « as though they were not"— 
but as they will be, in another world. With what delight 
must they view the good seeds which they planted with so 
much care in the iofant mind, flourishing in the fullness and 
luxuriance of manhood !«— What pleasures do they feel in 
seeing the children of their hope, ripe in the abundance and 
richness of their fruit in all that is truly great and glorious I 
What a reward is this, for their ux>ubles and anxieties. They 
brought their offspring into the world — ^helpless and depend- 
ant they nourished and reared them amid dangers and the 

many calamities of human life — they have toiled through 
tedious days for their support ;— they have bathed their pil- 
lows in tears of solicitude for the dear pledges of their mutual 
love— *and now, they view them with rapture. They ar© 
patterns of public and private worth. " All men speak all 
manner of good concerning them, and celebrate the good 
fortune of parents who have children endowed with such ex- 
cellent dispositions.'* 

Is a picture pleasing to the eye /of virtue, that represents 
her votaries happy in this world and looking towards the 
next with complacency untinctured with eagerness or anxie« 
ty ? Who are the wretches, and how shall we name them, that 
would profanely dash the cup of felicity from the lips of an 
old and worthy couple? who would by ill conduct cause a 
grostn of mental agony to accompany a father's prayer to 
heaven, for blessings on an undutiful son, or scald a mother's 
cheeks with tears of shame, while she, with bitter grief, sobs 
out her oraisons for a daughter^ whose vices are bringing 
down that mother's grey haira with sorrow to the grave i 
Sons, daughters, libertines, seducers! A simple moral 
claims your attention. If conjugal love be a principal source 
of the happiness which good people may enjoy, and carry 
with them as a precious blessing into old age, what pupish* 
ment may they expect, who pour poison into this sacred foun« 
tab ;— who contaminate the sprmg which can afford a balm 
to sickness, and givo-cheerfulness to decrepitude, which can 
prolong life and usefulness below, and support the mind in a 

VOL. I. 39 
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State of vigor and sanity until the eye is closed in death, and 
the exulting spirit returns in transport to God who gave it ! 
Tremble ye, who insult those venerable beings whom ye fool- 
ishly consider at tottering on the brink of the grave ! No ; they 
are preparing to soar into regions of unceasing honor and joy 

^into realms where Incorruption smiles in endless bliss aUter 

having put off corruption, and where immortality joins in the 
raptured society of those who have put off mortality. Such 
are our parents, our aged relatives and friends, who are 
ubout to leave us* 

They are in the last stage of their pilgrimage towards 
beaven, and» if they are insulted or injured, they will be most 
aniply avemged i 

I have hitherto considered connubial love, as a source of 
comfort in old age, rather as it concerns those who may des- 
troy its utility, or cause it to be productive of extensive hap- 
piness, than as confined to its effects on the immediate par- 
tics to the holy union which is the subject of this lucubration. 
I shall conclude with a few short, but, I hope, good counsels 
to my young friends, and readers, and which if duly observedi 
will enable them to enter on the connubial state with fair pros- 
pects of a serene and respectable old age. For among othier 
effects of a happy union in matrimony, I always reckon long 
life the consequence of temperance, good humour, and chaste 
and delicate attachment 

Mr. Hanwat, in a conversation which he had with a 
Mahometan priest upon the subject of marriage, reasons 
^iii^< Where an absurd Education, does not make her 
vanity preponderate, love will ever be the ruling passion in a 
woman's breast ; it will tincture all her thoughts, and give a 
bias to every part of her conduct ; nor is this her fault or 
weakness, but her virtue and felicity, the order of Providence 
and the destination of Nature. The great secret of life, then, 
is to find a proper object for that passion. The husband must 
be himself the lover if he means to be beloved. By the con- 
sistency of his own conduct, he must inspire his wife with 
true notions of happiness ; that is, with sentiments of true 
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virtue and religion ; and thus he maj preserve ioviolate, in 
the highest sense, the exclusire property to which he is en- 
tiUed." 

But there is a great difference between a manly rational 
love, and a passionate fondness. The esteem which women 
of sentiment haie for men^ rises or £ai]ls in proportion to the 
<^ttpi<m they have of their wisdom ; but the effeminate servil- 
ities 4%f a doating fondness,bidfair to bring on that satiety and 
contempt) which he should be most solicitous to prevent. 

If your fancy and judgement have agreed in the choice of a 
fit person for a wife, love so that you may be feared ^ rule sp 
that you tOMy be humoured $ be not too diffident, lest you teach 
her to deceive you, nor too suspicious, lest you teach her to 
abuse you« ' If you see a fault, let your affection hide it ; if 
she continue in it, le^ your wisdom reprove it. Chide her 
not openly, lest she grow bold ; rebuke her not tauntingly, 
lest she grow spitefuL Proclaim not her beau^, lest she 
grow proud ; boast not of her wisdom, lest you be thought 
foolish. Conceal your imperfections, lest she despise you i 
profane not her ears with loose ccmununications, lest you 
defile the sanctuary of her modesty. A sensible husband 
makes a discreet wife, and a discreet wife, a happy husband. 

Let your love advise before you choose, and your choice be 
fixed before jqxl marry. Remember, the felicity, or misery 
of your life depends upon this one act, and that nothing but 
death can dissolve the knot ; he that weds in haste, oftentimes 
repents at leisure 



FOX VBS POLrANTHOS, 
A COURSB OV 

JLECTURE8 OJ\r IfATVRAL PHILOSOPHY^ 

Br y. LATHROP^ yUN. A. M. 

LECTURE THE THIRD. 
Electricity. Concluded from page 248. 
All material substances may be classed under the heads 
of conductors and nonconductors of electricity. By sundry 
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operations of nature and art the equilibrium of the electiical 
fluid may be disturbed. The electrical machine is a weH, 
known instrument for occasioning the exhibition of electrical 
phenomena, and is constructed on the principle, that friction 
weakens the attraction between the particles of the body rub- 
bed, and those of the electrical iluid which it contains; hence, 
when two bodies are rubbed together, and one of them is 
more affected by the friction than the other, the latter having 
its attraction for the electric fluid less weakened than the 
former, will attract a portion of its electricity ; and if one of 
the bodies be a non-conductor, they will be found in different 
states of electricity ; but if they be both conductors, the equi- 
librium will be instantly restored. On this account all non- 
conductors s^re called ei^cfrhsf and all €<m^ictors, non elec' 
tries. . , 

Non-conductors are all vitreous and resinous substanceS) 
and gems ; animal excresences, as hair, feathers, horn, silk, 
and wool ; all vegetable substances when deprived of mois- 
ture, as wood, paper, &c. ; dry air, and some non-electrics, as 
ice in a very low degree of temperature. The same sub- 
stance under different circumst-anccs, b a conductor and a 
non-conductor ; thus a piece of wood just cut from a tree, is 
a good conductor ; let it be baked, and it becomes a non-con- 
ductor \ bum it until it be converted to charcoal, and it be- 
comes a conductor again ; reduce it to ashes, and again it 
ceases to conduct the fluid. 

Non-electrics or conductors arc all metals, water, or bod- 
i^ abounding with moisture ; charcoal ; black-lead ; flame, 
and electrics in a hi^h degree of temperature, as melted glass, 
hot air, &;c. 

Electricity, being diffused throughout all nature, and found 
in ail bodies, is no doubt a principal and universal agent, iq 
the system of the world. Its influence on the animal frame^ 
cannot be disputed. Perhaps it has been extolled, and slights 
cd, by different writers, in extremes not yery l^onorable tq 
the enthusiasm pf its advocates, or the scepticism of its coa 
temners. 
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Superficial observations have probably occasioned these 
opposite sentiments ; but a multitude of facts have establish- 
ed the doctrine, that it is almost a specific in some disorders, 
and that it deserves the highest credit for its efficacy in miti- 
gating the violence of others. That it is not a panacea, a 
sovereign remedy, Vill never lessen its importance in the 
opinion of rational practitioners. It is not for mortals to be- 
$tow immortality ; and the dreams of the early philosopher^, 
about medicaments that would render harmless the arrows of 
death, have long since been considered as subjects for the 
commiseration or ridicule of enlightened and unprejudiced 
minds. It is sufficient, that human ingenuity can convert 
various substances into palliations, and even cures, of most of 
the diseases which afflict the human frame : that it can revive 
tlie languid pulse ; relieve the tortured fibrb ; repair the bro- 
ken limb ; restore to animation the apparently dead ; and, as 
the closing scene of life approaches, smooth the passage to 
the silent grave, and ease the agonies of the body in the awful 
moments when the spirit struggles with reluctant nature, im- 
patient to escape from her convulsive grasp. The proud fa- 
brics raised by the arts for the residence of princes, or the 
^monuments of their fame, yield to the slowly corroding breath 
pf time ; and the hunfan frame shiks by sure, but gradual de- 
cajr into the earth from which it was originally taken. This 
truth, confirmed by the observation of ages, has not, however, 
preserved some of the brightest of geniuses from the absurdi- 
ty of questioning, what experience taught them, and all man- 
kind, it was folly to deny. The great Friar Bacon, although 
his knowledge of chemistry was so profound, that almost eve- 
ry useful invention and operation which modem practice has 
adopted, may be traced to his works, was a dupe to tl^ illu- 
sions of judicial astronomy. He published a prescription for 
the prolongation of life ; and taught that immortality itself, 
might be secured by the philosopher's stone. 

Medical electricity, seems indebted for its present import- 
ance, as an article in the materia medica, to the discoveries 
find experiments of the abbe Nole^. The English philoso* 
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phers, says Priestly, wbo led th« way in almcmt CTcry other 
application of electricity, were aniiHig the last to try its effects 
on animal bodies. The only article that can be found on this 
subject, prevu)U8.to the discoveries of Nolet, is one of Mr. 
Trembley's. He relates, that several persons had observed, 
that while they were electrified, their pulse beat a litUe faster 
than before. The ingraiious abbe Nolet began his experi- 
ments with the evaporation of fluids by electricity ; and the 
result of them was, Oiat electricity augmented the natural 
evaporation of fluids •, and of those fluids the most, which are 
most subject to evaporate of themselves. It had a greater 
effect upon fluids when the vessels which contamed them 
Vftxe non-electrics. This increased evaporation was more 
considerable when the vessels which held the liquor were 
more opbn ; but^e effects did not increase in proportion to 
the widOi of their apertures. Electrification did not make 
any Uquors evaporate Uirough the pores eitiier of metal or 
glass. After having made these observations, tiie abbe began 
a course of experiments on solkl9, the result of wliich was, 
that tiiey lost weight only in proportion to the moisture they 
c<Mitamed, and tiie openness of their pores. He then pro- 
ceeded to the electrification of capiUary tubes full of water ; 
it havmg been suggested, tiiat the wat^ would run from such 
tubes when electrified, in a continued stream, whereas, before 
that opcradoa it would only drop very slowly. The result of 
100 experimente established the fact, and served as a basis to 
all the Abbe*s future inquuries. The acceleration of the mo- 
tion of fluids, was also found to be in proportion to the small-' 
ness of the tubes. He considered all organized bodies as as- 
semblages of capillary tubes, filled with a fluid that tends to 
run through, and often to issue out of them. In consequence 
of this idea, he imagined that the electric virtue might possi- 
bly communicate some motion to the sap of vegetables, and 
also augment the insensible perspiration of animals. A va- 
riety of experiments were afterwards made <m living beings 
and plants ; the principal of which, was one tried on two young 
persons between the ages of 30 and 30, who, frcm being elec* 
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tiified five hours together, lost several ounces of their weight, 
more than they were vtront to lose, vrhen they were not elec*- 
tnfied. It was also observed, that the persons who under* 
went that operation, felt no inconvenience fi^om it ; they only 
found themselves a little exhausted, but if that were a depri- 
vation worthy of regret, it was amply compensated by the ac- 
quisition of a better appetite. The first account on record, of 
the application of electricity to medical purposes, is by a pro- 
fessor of medicine of Halle, who, in the year 1744, cured a 
woman of a contracted finger in a quarter of dn hour. This 
physician observed, that a man's pulse, which had beat eighty 
in a second, before he was electrified, immediately afterwards 
beat eighty eight, and was presently increased to ninety six. 
In the course of a variety of experiments performed in the 
academy of Montpelier, it was found, by verg accurate obser- 
vations made with a pendulum, that the circulation of the 
blood was increased about one sixth by electrification. 

Large jars were at first used m the application of medical 
electricity, and the shocks administered, were proportionally 
strong and severe. But the modem practice is much improv- 
ed ; and the general opinion at present prevailing, is in favor 
of the gentler methods of simple electrization, such as receiv- 
ing or giving the electric aura by wooden or metallic points. 
But after all, the mode of phictice must be governed by the 
exigences and circumstances of particular cases and consti- 
tutions. Shocks, and sometimes violent ones, have been found 
necessary when the milder treatment had been found ineffect- 
ual. The most rational plan seems to be that of beginning 
with simple electrization, and proceeding gradually, as may 
be found proper, to friction of an affected part with metallic 
balls over flannel ; or to drawing or giving sparks of differ- 
ent sizes, either on an insulating stand, or on the ground ; or 
to general or partial shocks, as the nature of the case may re- 
quire. 

The faculty, are divided in opinion respecting the mode of 
action which electricity excites on the human frame. By 
some, it is thought to relax universally, by others to be stimu- 
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lant and braping. Both these opinions^ says the ],ngenious 
Nainie» seem to agree with facts. Electricity^ applied in the 
gentlest manneri appears sedative and relaxing ; and in the 
stronger methods it may naturally be uipposed to stimulate. 
But) continues he, it is an advantagCi that we are not obliged 
to wait until a theory is established, before we can receive 
benefit from the safe, though powerful, application of elec- 
tricity. It is laid down as an established fact, that a healthy 
fibre, has never been injured by electricity judiciously appli- 
ed ; it may consequently be conveyed without difficult or 
apprehension, to the seat of local disorder, as it may be pass- 
ed without any diminution of its virtue through the interven- 
ing healthy parts. 

But» I will not trespass further on youp»jtime, or on the 
province of medical practitioners, in enumerating the disor- 
ders, in the removal of which electricity has been ascertained 
to be efficacious. It is found generally, to promote glandular 
secretions, and to increase the circulation of the blood. Of 
what consequence these qualities are, in the art of mediciney 
we may infer from this, ^ that it is impossible, perhaps, to de-^ 
fine healtli and sickness in fewer words, than by styling the 
former, a free, and the latter, an obstructed^ circulation of the 
blood.* 

The aurora borealis, since the identity of lightning and the 
electxic fluid has been determined, is now conddered as an 
electrical phenomenon* Besides the obvious and familiar 
appearances in northern climates, which constitute the resem- 
blance between that meteor and the electric matter, it has 
been observed that the aurora occaslcms a very sensible fluc- 
tuation of the magnetic needle. Compass needles, after a 
thunder storm at sea, are known to have been affected by it ; 
sometimes they have wholly lost their magnetic virtue ; 
sometimes, it has only been weakened ; at others reversed. 
Artificial electricity has the same power, when the needles 
are made in a proper proportion to the size of the battery. 

Mr. Canton has contrived to exhibit the aurora by mean& 
^ Mavor'f life of Hsrvey. 
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of the Torrec«iii«u raeuom t the •ppearasce of the pale, di* 
hited flashes or aerei^s of eleetrkal light passing through, or 
rather along the inner sur£sce of a glass tube sufficientlf ex- 
hausted, presents an exact resemblaaee of the color and cor.« 
ruecations of the aurora borealis. THe same philosopher) 
after he had collected electricity from the clouds, offered a 
conjecture that the aurora is occasioned by the flashing of the 
electric fluid from positire to negatire clouds at a gi*eat dis* 
tance^ Now it is well known, that the air in the higl^r re- 
gions of the atmosphere is es^remely rare. Sir Isaac New* 
ton computed that at ^e i^ght of one semi-^ameter of the 
eartli, a globe of such air as we breathe, if only one inch in 
diameter, would be expanded to such a degree of rarity, as to 
fill all the planetary regions to the sphere of Saturn, and even 
far beyond. Thus he accounts for the tenuity and dimness d 
the atmosphere of comets, and on the same pnnciple, by fair 
analogical reasoning, we may assign a cadse for the faint ap- 
pearance of the aurora, when compared with flashes of light- 
ning in the lower and more condensed regions of the air. 

Beccaria is of opinion, that there is a constant circulation of 
the electric fluid from north to south, and that the aurora bo- 
realis ma7 be this mduer performing its circulation in such a 
state of the atmosphere as renders it visible, or approaching 
nearer than usual to the earth* Dr. Franklin supposes that 
the electric fluid is discharged from the tropical into the po- 
lar regions from many leagues of vaporized.air, raised from the 
ocean between the tropics ; that it appears first where it b first 
in motion ; and that the appearance^«*oceeds southward al- 
though the motion of the fire is reidly towards the north. On tbit 
nHiole, although the mode of\the operation of the fluid is not 
ascertained, and philosophers disagree conoemmg it, elec- 
tricity is now admitted as the cause d the aurora borealis. 

Another phenomenon, long em^ployed the observations and 
inquiries of the learned. From its appearance in the zodiaC) 
it is called zodiacal light, resembling that of the milky way. 
It is seen at certain seasons ; towards the end of winter, and 
in spring, after sunset s or be%re his ri^g in autumn or the 
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begimiing of winter. It i -e sembks the form of a pyfamid, ly- 
ing lengthwise, with its axis along the zodiac, its base being 
placed obliquely with respect to the horizon. This light was 
formerly supposed to be the solar atmosphere extending to 
the atmosphere of our earth, and there proditeing the appear- 
ance of an atirora borealis ; but, since the aurora borealis, 10 
now rationally accounted for as an electrical phenomenon^ 
the zodiacal light has been referred, for its cause to the same 
soured ; and they are with lightnhig and artificial electiicity 
held to be various, and not very dissimilar, modifications of 
die same fluid. 

' Thus have wc considered electricity, as a powerful agent of 
iiature, universally difftisedj and existmg in all bodies with 
Irhich we are acquainted. We at times observe it darting 
fttmi the clouds witlydl the horrors of a minister of vengeance^ 
iiestt^ying the hcibifotions and the lives of men. Again, in 
beautifud corruscations, its lambent flames illuminate the con- 
cave of heaven, and its harmless beams are effused through 
the distant etherial regions. Philosophy has driven supersto- 
tibri from the field of intellectual research, and the most po- 
tent and tremendous phenomena of nature, are accounted 
for on principles which rec<meile the idea of the beneficence 
and goodness of the Supreme Being, with the most destruc- 
tive operations of his secmid causes. It is only the philoso- 
phy which Btops here, that begets scepticism and makes athe- 
ists* The severest evils that visit us in our present state of 
existence, are partial, and educive <^ universal good. 

The ingenuity of man, has converted the electric fluid into 
a remedy for many of his diseases. It is rendered subservient 
to his convenience and amtisement. He draws it from the 
bosGto of the atmosphere, and from the earth at his pleasure. 
He insidiously disarms the clouds by his pointed shafts, or 
receives the lightning on them in its rapid passage, and con- 
dncta the blazing column in security to the ground. But let 
him not grow presumptuous in his wisdom,nor foi^etful of the 
Power to whom he is indebted for all the glorious faculties of 
hh mind. Let him kam to love, to imitate, and adore his GocL 
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So sb^ the true phUoaoph^r as he improves in kDowledge^f 
appiQachtoward.the perfection of reason and virtue ; and,by en- 
larging th» sphere, of his usefulness as a many with the expan- 
sion of his understanding as a sa^Cy he will become the orna- 
ment of his species, and a blessing to mankind. 



SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF THE LATE 

REV. JOHJV ELIOT, D. D. - 

From a Sermon, delivered the sabbath after hU decease by the. 
Rev, John Lathrop, D. jP. 

The character of Dr. Eliot is too well known to his friends^ 
and^o the world, to need any thuig that I can say in way ef 
fulogy. He pften expressed a disapprobation of thefianem 
gyric which the partiality of friends has too frequently lavish* 
^d, even on men of real worth, after thefr labors were finish* 
ed. I could not, however, &<b1 satisfied myself, did I suffer the 
present opportunity to pas^over, without offering a few things 
jpore, as a tribute to departed worth, and to transmit to the 
generation which shall come after us, the estimation in which 
your late pastor was held, by those who best knew him. He 
was a man of piety. He loved the house of God, and in de- 
votional exercises, i)o man was more serious, and few men 
chose mone acceptable words to offer unto God, in prayer and 
in thanksgiving. The religion which Dr. EUot prc^essed was 
the religion of Christ ; the religion of the New-Testament ; 
the religion which his father professed, and in substance, the 
religion which is professed by all Protestants, who think for 
themselves, and make the scriptures the sole rule of £uth* 
The history <^the Christian church from the first, gave I^» 
Eliot such an acquaintance with the abuses of ecdeuastical 
power, and the vsun attempts to establish an uniformity of 
faith and of worship, that te early learned to call no man mas- 
ter, and he was utterly against subscribing any articles of fatth^ 
or books of creeds and confessi(His, beside the Bible. 

Dr. Eliot was a lesu-ned man.— ^He was early placed in the 
gramoaar school, near his father's house, where he was pre- 
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pared for admission into Harvard College. Dniing his rcM- 
dencc at the university, his proficiency was such, as to entiUe 
him to the most distinguished parts at the publte exMbidons. 
After commcnc^g Bachelor of Arts, he waa some time em- 
I^oyed in the mstruction of youth, and entered on the study 
of theology under the directkb of Ms ciceUent father. Not 
long mfter he was admitted to the degree of Master, he began 
to preach. To the inexpressible grief of the church and con- 
gregation, to which Dr. Andrew Eliot had long minister^, he 
was called from his useftil employments, aiwi from the world, 
on the thirteenth day of September, 1778. The bereaved 
peopie could think of no<iiiemore promking, and more likely 
to make up their loss, than the son, whose death we now la- 
ment. Accordingly, after hearing him preach a &w day% 
the chtti«h and congregation gave him a call, and he was or- 
dained mi the third day of Novenrfjw*, 1779. What were his 
labors from the time of his settlement to the time of his death, 
and what his literary works and ao^uirements, I need not par« 
ticularly relate in this place. As to die first, you are the best 
witnesses who sat under his ministry, who heard him, and saw 
him in pubUc, and in your houses. The works which have 
been pris^ed speak for themselves, and men of letters know 
how to appreciate them. 

In the year of our Lord 1797, the univenSty in Edinburgh 
conferred on him the degree, of Doctor in Divinity. In the 
year 1804, after the death of the late excellent Simeon How* 
ard, D. D. Dr. Eliot was elected a member of the corporation 
of Harvard College. He was a member of the greater part 
of the literary, the charitable^ and other useful institutions in 
this vicinity ; and in several of them he held Offices of the first 
responsibility. 

Dr. Eliot was a man of sincerity.— Hfe was <<'an IsracBlo 
mdeed, in whom there was no guile." There was nothing, 
perhaps, that he more thoroughly despised than the cr^t 
which is sometimes used by men profeswng godliness, and 
eTon by ministers of religion, in order to gain popularity, and 
accoiAplish certain evil and selfish purposes* To his honor. 
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and the honor of the religion which he professed^ it may be 
said of hiin,-^He had his coiiTefsation << in simplicity and 
godly sincerity." 

Dr. Eliot was a man of candor. He ftilly belieyed in the 
inspiration of the holy scriptures) and in the great doctrine of 
salration by the mecUation) the obedience and death of Christ : 
but as there! are some expressions in the writings of the apos* 
ties, and particularly in the writings of St Paul, which are 
hard to understand, and have been differently explained, he 
was willing that every man should examine and judge for 
himself ; and he did not scruple to receire to his communion 
people of different denonunations and of different opinions, 
provided they acknowledged Jesus Christ as the son of God» 
and humbly endeavored to obey him. He was no bigot, nor 
was he a latttudinarian. While he was ready to contend 
earnestly lor the fdth delivered to the saints, by apostolic 
hands, he knew the difference between thai fdlh, and a blind, 
unmeaning assent to the commandments of men, the tradi- 
tions of the elders, and the dogmas of the schools. 

Dr. Eliot was an amiable man.-*-Of this,Boone will ask for 
proof, who knew him. Btit if proof were required, I wouM 
appeal to his family, I would appeal to his church, to the so- 
cieties with which he was connected, to his numerous ac- 
quaintance, whom he risited and from whom he received 
visits ; air will testify to the sweetness and benevolence of his 
temper and conduct. 



fflS THE fOLTJtNtHOS. 

THE FREEBOOTER. 

« The good humor is to ittal at a oiiaQte't reit«*Coiivey, the wist it 
call ; steal ! a j&a lor the phrase/' Sbdupeare. 

Jin Old Joke. 
Evert one has heard the story of a man who, when look- 
ing at a house, asked the servant, a pret^ girl, with whom he 
seemed much inclined to take some liberties, whether she 
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w&« to be let with it i << No sir^'* &he replied^ <( if you please^ 
I am to he lei alont !'* 

The origin of thb jest or puu is not so well known, and it 
will Burpriae some people to learn that it is to be found in a 
pioua writer, who was bom ia tlie year 1593-~Yiz* Francis^ 
Quarles. 

On the World. 

^ This bouse is to be let for life or years ; 

Her rent is sorrow and her income tears ; 

Cupid, 't has stood long void } her bills make known, 

She must be dearly let, or let alonc.^* 

The Devil in the Theatre. 

It. is told of some English theatre, that, during the pcr- 
i^mance of Doctor Faustus, the audience and the doctor sud- 
denly discovered pi»e more, ^nd much uglier devil, than be- 
longed to the pieces who was dancing and kicking his heei# 
about veiy merrily with the rest. Immediately on his being 
observed, he took flight, and, it is added, carried away with 
him the roof of the theatre* I find this story alluded to in a 
curious work, entitled, The Blacke Booke, (a proper deposi- 
tary I) i^ondon, printed in black lettei', by T. C. for Jeffery 
Chorltdn, 1604. " The light-burning Serjant Lucifer^'' says 
of x>ne running away through fear of fire at a brothel, " hee 
"fiad a head qfhayre like one ofm^ drvella in Doctor Fau9tu^ 
vjhen the olde theater crackt and/righted the audience. 

The French have amongst them a similar fable. 

J. J. Rousseau, in his Oeuvres Di verses, Amst. 1761, v<H. 
ii. p. 186, relates it thus, according to my translation. 

I have in my youth read a tragedy called The Slave^ in 
Which the devil was represented by one of the actors. The 
piece was once performed, as I was informed, when th» per- 
sonage coming on the stage, found" himself in company with 
a second devil, the original, whO) as if jealous of the audacity 
of the counterfeit, appeared in propria persona, frightened all 
the people out of the house, and put an end to the representa- 
tion. 
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Rousseau remarks thlit if one 6upposeis tMs po^ible, << oH 
trowvera dana cette double afifiafition un effet thtatral et vraU 
ment effrayant** « Un efFct vraiment effrayant/* if you please, 
but certainly not « theatraV* 1 can imagine, h^ continues, 
but one other spectacle more sihipie, and yet more terrible, 
and that is the hand-writing on the wall, at the feast of Bel- 
,^azar, tracing words unknown. « Cette %€ule idee faitfria^ 
somr.*' Some persons would be far^nore frightened at the 
sight of the devil. 

Dreatrta, * ^ 

When Netley Abbey belonged to the Marquis t)f Huntings- 
don; tMr. Walter Taylor, of Southampton, contracted with 
tfeai nobleman for the purchase of so much of its materials as 
he could carry away in a certain space of time. Some of his 
relations considered the bargain as sacrilegious, and urged 
him not to be instrumenral in destroying an edifice, which had 
been consecr&ted to the worship of the Deity. 

Their remonstrances had some effect, and though they 
were not of sufficient fot-ce to induce him give up the pro^ 
spect of gain which the contract held otrt, yet they dwfelt so 
much on his mind, as to occasion a dream one night, that the 
arch-key-stone of the east window, fell fjrom its situation, and 
fractured his skull. He communicated the portentous dream 
to Mr. Watts, (father of the celebrated Dr. Isaac W«fts) who 
advised him to be by no means personally concerned in the 
demolition of the church. Taylor, however, scorning, as is 
too often the case, the advice he had solicited, proceeded in 
the work of devastation, and, in an exertion to tear down a 
board from the window, loosened the fatal stone, which fell 
upon his head, and produced a fracture. The wound was 
not, at first, deemed to be mortal, but the instrument of the 
surgeon, unhappily slipped, in the operation of extracting a 
splbter, and, entering the brain, caused immediate death. 

Musical Anetdote» ' 

When Yaniewicz, first went to London^ he Ared at the west 
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end of the town. One day, after paying several visits, he 
found himself a litde out of his latitudey and called a hackney* 
coachf when this dialogue ensued s - • 

Coachman. C Shutting the door) Where to, sir ? 

Tan. Homei— mon ami— -you go me home. 

Coachman, Home, sir, where's that ? 

Tan. By gar, I know no— De name of de dam street has 
eehafiCf has escaped out of my memory : I have forgot him. 
Vat I shall do ? 

Coachman, (grinaj. 

Tan. Ah i you are gay— .come now— >you understand de 
musique* £h ! 

Coachman. Music— what's that to do with the street I 

Tan. Ah ! votia vrrr^z— you shall see— f Aumt a tun^J'-^ 
Vat is dat ? 

Coachman. Molbrook. 

Tan. Ah ! by Gar — dat is him — Malbro'-street— ^low you 
drive-a me home. £h i * 

This is a fact. We have often heard that <' mmic hath 
charms** to do many clever things, but this is, I believe, the 
first time of its instructing a hackney<K:oachman where he was 
to set down. 

Jeata qf Hierocle: 

A sc^ku*, who had a cask of wine, put a seal on it. IBs 
serv^ making a hole below, drew off some of the liquor, 
which diminution, when he came to examine il, suprised him 
very much, seeing that the seal was not broken. Another sud, 
« Look whether it has not been taken away from the bottom." 
^ From the bottom, you egregbus fool 1'' exclaimed the 
scholar, ^ tl^^re's no deficiency below, it's gone from the top." 

A scliolar, a bald man, and a barber, travelling together, 
agreed that at sleeping time one should watch every four 
hours. ltfell£rsttothe lot of the barber. By the way of 
amusing himself^ he shaved the scholar's head in his sle^p, 
and when his watch was over, awoke him. The schcdar 
scratching his head) half asleep and half awake, and findbg 
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no hair on it, he cried out— <* 0> the vile barber ! he has 
in^de a ipi^take, and wpl^e the bs^ld m^ instead of me." 

Handel. 
Handel once heard a lady sing a piece of his music, which 
^e loaded with all sorts of gr^qeless graces, and at length 
W^nt off witli a Nourishing ad libituTri range of her own fancy. 
The master miraculously waited with patience, till she, by 
good luci(, got bacl^ into the original If ey ; he th^ exclaim- 
ed, " By — — , ma'ann, you're welcome hm>e. ! I don't know 
trhere the devil you have been, but I never expected tl^t you 
would have thought of me any m%re." 

JSfiigram. On seeing a Picture qf Ugolino. 
« This Ugolino I psba," says Will? 

« He's painted much too skinny." 
« Prithee," replied bi* fr^endj " be still-- 

^ou find fault like a ninny : 
Were you imp^soned thre^ long days, 

With nought your teeth betw^en-o. 
When on the fourth you go your waysy 

m warrant— FoM-^ro-^^fl?'-© '** 



AMERICAJ^ GEJ^IUS. 

■< Be thou the first true merit to defend ; 
His praise is lost who stays 'till all commend.'* 

"^The commercial and political interests of our cmmtry are 
readily acknowledged to be, in themselves, a sufficient cause 
of engrossing the primary attentions of the greatest part of 
the community. Although present exigencies demand the 
immediate application of general and panicular interest ; yet, 
we should be permitted to believe, that amid the increasing 
necessities which ave daily msltiplied upon almost every in- 
dividual, the " genius of our land" would not b« forgotten^ or 
VOL. I. 41 
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compelled to experience the rigors of deprivation, in proper-^ 
tion to the increase of those evils, with which the more pow- 
erful portion of the body politic have to contend. It is the 
peculiar fate of those, whose retired professions confine them 
to secret and patient occupations ; and whose advancements 
arise solely from the fortmtous application of their genius and 
taste, to be conscious of many disadvantages^' not applicable 
to that active class qfcitizensy whose general: avocation is ttf 
be abroad in the'w<)rld, to Commix vnth the enterpizing, and^ 
who ar^ more connmonly understood by the appellation of • 
*^'men 4>f business :** This remark will be more readily felt 
by those, who' have, in any rafeasure, been conversant with the^ 
professors of the^n^r arts ; and whose opportunities have led 
them to contemplate the interesting obligations under which 
they labor and are confined. The ultimate olJject is here to 
introduce an example, in the character of Mr. Henr'v Will- 
iams, a young artist of this town ; a native ^-ewm*, whose 
pretepsions fully justify him in his expectations, and whose 
successful studies in the refined departments o£ Philosofi/dcaC 
JSlectricityj and Miniature^ and Portrait /iainting'j merit the en- 
couragemmt and protection of all those, whose pride and am- 
bition are for the honors of American Origin^ arid the promo- 
tion of those talents which our country, has nurtured, and its 
reputation should maintain. 

We would not stand in useless competition with the unri- 
valled masters of transatlantic excellence; nor would we ex- 
tend the fame of our scholars in unprofitable rivalry, with for- 
eign or domestic merit; such" contentions may suit the dis- 
positions of those who feel more irritability in dissention, than 
pride in reputation ; more 'elevation in personal triumph, than 
ambition in meritorious distinction : No ; our object must* 
be, to stand upon our own basis ; to feel independent of eve- 
ry extraneous connection ; to be conscious that we rally un- 
der the proud streamers of our noHve banners ; and that we 
reap the laurels of perennial verdure^ and wear them as Amcr- 
ican emblems /Impressed with the force 4>f these princqjles, - 
we would be ardent in the defence ^i original genius^ and jeaL* ^ 
ous of the meed which should crown its effiarts. 
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We jtDOW that Mr. Williams has obtained ah intercoruse 
\and honorable confidence with the first and sublimest artisU 
pf his country : one of the strongest characteristics of true 
genius is the recognitiop of its quality in another ; like all 
cpngenial nature, it approximates into sympathy and alliance ; 
from this impression, we can readily conceive of the trust and 
interchange, maintained by Mr. Williams with the masters of 
his artf and are disposed to offer our assurances upon the evi- 
dence «f'such^ authority. 

We hope, that the reward^ pf unremitdng app^cation, Mrill 
not be withheld from the anticipations of honor and prefer- 
ment. The public eye will not be averted from tlie claimsuof 
talent and sensibility. Let it not be said, tha.t amid the dis- 
tractions of p^y^.or the lacerations of division, the still small 
voice of patient merit is suffered to expire, or the persuasive 
-expectation of native genius^ allowed to offer in vain its exer- 
tion or its fame. J. H. 



DETACHED THOUGHTS. 

There would be no supporting the melancholy reflections 
^arising from the frequent interruptions of those pleasures, 
which are founded on the best dispositions of our nature, if 
the objects of them were to take a final leave of us, at the end 
of that short portion of our existence, which wc pass beneath 
the sun. But the glad hope, that every virtuous affection of 
the soul, which is properly cultivated and improved, amidst 
the disadvantage of mortality, shall form part of our happiness 
in a state beyond the reach of change and disappointmentt 
brightens tl^e prospect and cheers our spirits, among all tl^e 
suspensions of our wishes in a varying world. 

£v€fry scene of life hastwptsides, a.d^k and a bright on^, 
and the mind that has an equal mixture of melancholy anS vi- 
^^acity is best of all qualified for the contemplation of eith^i:. 
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JEJ^IOMAS. 

VROM TUB GKEtlK OF ATHENJEU8. 

What is that which carries its offspring about with it) and 
though dumb, speaks to those it likes, however distant^ while 
any one standing near them shall hear nothing \ 

We are two sisters ; one produces the other, and she who 
produces the other, is by the other again produced. 

What is that which we teach others, though we all know 
nothing about it ? 

What is that which is-no where and every where ? 



ATHEISM REFUTED. 

A pooli Arabian of the desert, ignorant as most of the Ara-^ 
bians are, was one day asked, how he came to be assured there 
•was a God I " In the same way," replied he, « that I am en- 
abled to tell, by a piint impressed on the sand, whether it was 
a map^r a beast that passed that way. 

THE LAKD OF PROMISE. 

Seigneur Valdrino (pay-master to the campe of Alphon-^ 
sus, King of An*agon), a man ex<^isite in courtship and com« 
plement ; as\wo or three were at strife, laying wagers what 
countryman he was ; a blunte captaine asked, « what was the 
matter." Why captaine, said one, we ^re laying a wager what 
countryman my lord treasurer Valdrino is ; Oh, said the 
captaine, I can tell you that, \ am sure he was borne in the 
I^and of Promise, for I have served the king in his wara^these 
seven yeeres without pay, and ever when I petition to my lord,( 
h« payes me with no coyne, but promises, ^d^Mch mfakts me 
Iji/di-assured that bee is that countryman. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 



AN EXCELENTE BALADE OF CHARITE. 

A8 W&OTEN Bit TBI CODE F&IESTX THOMAS KOWLIT. 

[The Ballad of Charity is here given, stripped of its antiquated spelling, and 
of some of those uAcommon words with which it was sprinkled. It is 
one of the best pieces of Chatterton, and, both for description and pathos» 
deserves high praise. In the fourth stanza he is supposed to allude to 
himself; and indeed when we reflect upon his sitiiation, neglected, un<* 
known, unprotected, and struggling with the bitterest poverty, and at 
Ihe same time possessed of all those keener sensibilities which are almost 
always the attendants on minds of an higher order ; we cannpt but 
sympathize with those emotions which must have agitated the l>rea«t 
Qf the unhappy bard at the moment of writiBg—- 

Haste to thy churcb^yard hbuse, unhappy mail ! 

Cold as the clay •!— — is charity.] 

In Virgin now the sweltry sun gan iheene^ 

And hot upon the meads did cast his ray ; 

The apple redded from his p9\y green. 

And the soft pear did bend the leafy spray ; 

The pied goldfinch sung the livelong day ; 

Now 'twas the pride, the manhood of the year. 
And eke the ground was dight in its most neat aumere^^^ 

The sun was gleaming in the middle of day« 

Dead still the air, and eke the welkin bluei 

When from the sea arose in drear array 

A heap of douds of sable sullen hue. 

The which full fast unto the woodland drew. 

Shrouding at once the sun's beauteous face, - 
And the black tempest swelled and gathered up apace., • 

Beneath an holm, fast by a pathway ride, 
Which did unto Saint Godwin's temple lead, 
A hapless pilgrim moaning did abide. 
Poor in his look, like beggar in his weed, 
l.ong filled with the miseries of need ; 
Where from the hailstones could the almier fly I 
He bad no housen there, nor any convent nigh. 
Look in his clouded face, his soul there scan ; 
How woe-begone, how withered, sapless, dead ! 
Haste to thy church-yard house, unhappy man \ 
Cold as the clay, which will grow on thy head, 
• Mantle, 
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Is charity and love antoog high elves ; 
TThe koighu and barons live for pleasure and themselvci. 

The gathered storm is ripe ; the big drops fall ; 

The sunburnt meadows smoke, and cloud the rain ; 

The coming ghastness do the beasts appal. 

And the full flocks are ^driving o'er the plain i 

Dtth'd from the clouds the waters fly again; 

The welkin opes, the ydllow lightning flies,; 
And the hot fiery steam in the wide lowings* dies. 

List ; now the thundcr*s r^tlii^, noisy sound, 

Jy/Ioves slowly on, and then increaiMng clangs. 

Shakes the high spire ; aikl lost,'4ispended, drownU 

Still on the affrighted ear. of terror hangs ; 

The winds are up ; the lofty ehnenf swanges^ ; 

Again the lightning and the thunder pours, 
.And the full douds are%urst at once in stony showers. 

Spurring the palfry o'er the watry plain. 

The Abbot of St. Godwin's convent came ; ^ 

iHis 8hapournette§ was drenched with the rain. 

His painted girdle met with mickle shame ; 

Hehsekwardtoldbu beaJroll\\ at the same; 

The storm encrcasen, and he drew aside, 
"fliVith the poor alms craver, ntf'er to Uie holm to bide. ^ 

His cloak was all of Lincoln doHi so fine, 

With a gold button fastened near his chin : 

His loose white robe was edged with golden twine. 

And his shoe's pike a lover's might have been ; -*^ 

Full well it showed he thoughten cost no sin ; 

The trappings of the palfry pleased his sight, 
^or the horse milener his head with roses.digfat. 

«< An alms, sir Priest !*• the loutipg pilgrim said^ 

<« O let me wait within your convent door, 

Till the sun shineth high above our head, 

And the loud tempest of the ur is o'er ; 

Helpless and old am I, alas ! and poor, 

Ko hou8e9 nor friend, nor money in my pouch ! 
All that I call my own is this my silver crouch^^^ 
9 « Varlct," replied the abbot, " cease your diij. 

This is no season alms and prayers to give ; 

My porter never lets a beggar in ; 

^^lam^t. t^°^ tSwipgfti §£cdemiticalhat« || i. e. Cursed* f<?RMi« 
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None touch m jr ring who not in honor live." 
And now the sun with the black clouds did strive^ 
And shooting on the ground his glaring ray^ , 
The abbot spurred his steed and«ftsoooes road awayw. 
Once more the sky was black»tH» thunders rolPd ^ 
Fast running o*er the plain a p^nest was seen 
Not dight full pr«ud, nor buttoned up in gold ; 
His cloak and surplice grey, and eke were clean ; 
A Limitourf he was of order seene ; 
And from the pathway side thus turned he. 
Where the poor aimer lay beneath the holmen tree> 

** AcL alms, sir Priest !** the louting pilgrim said, 
** For sweet saint Mary and your order sake." 
The Limitour then loosen*d his pouch thread. 
And did thereout a groat of silver take ; 
The needy pilgrim did for pleasure shake; 
« There, take this silver, it may ease thy care ; 
We are God*s stewards all, nought of our.own w^ bear. 
But ah unhappy pilgrim 1eam«of me,' 
Scarce any give a rentroU to their Lord,. 
Here take my coat, for thou art bare 1 see ; 
Tis thine ; the saints will give me my reward.'* 
He left the pilgrim, and his way aberde. 
Virgin and holy saint who, sit in gloure^ 
, Or give the mighty will, or give the good man power. 

f A friar with particular privilege^ ^ Glory, 

ODE, 

^6r the Dinner^ given^ at. Boston^ March 2, 1813, tc0CoMMo* 
DORE Baisbridge^ and the Officers of the XJnited States 
jFri^atCy Constitutionyofter their victory y over hia Britatinie 
Majesty's Frigate^ Java^ Cafit, Lambert. Written fitr the 
ffccasiony at the request of the Committee of'Arrange.mentsy 

BY. L. M. SAROEMT, ESQ. 

Brave hearts of ocean chivalry, 

Who late, in arms, have stood, 

Victorious, o'er the bravest foe, 

Whose thunder wakes the flood I 

Te twice, who sought Fame's proudest heig^t^ 
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And twice attain'd the goal ! 
Again, o'er the main. 
Shall your conq*ring thunders roll, 
And your hanners float victoriously, 
And your conq'ring thunders roll. 

Mark, how your ship triumphantly 

Her native billows lave ! 

Where first she gave her virgin form, 

In rapture, to the wave. 

Twice bold Britannia's hearts of oak 

Have own'd her stem controL 

And again, o'er the msdn, 

Shall her conq'ring thunders roll, 

And her banners float victoriously, 

And her conq'ring thunders roll. 

When first again, for battle. 

Ye bade your thunders swell, 

A spirit, clad in armour, stood, 

Where once an hero fell. 

It sternly frown'd upon the foe, 

And shew'd the scar it bore ; 

Till again, o'er the main. 

Your thunders ceas'd to roar. 

And your banners wav'd victoriously. 

While your thunders ceas'd to roar. 

BxiBH ! 'twas thy gallant spiritf 

That left its realms, on high. 

To hear Colum1)ia's battle rage. 

To see her streamers fly. 

That spirit, when the fight was dor^, 

Aloft the tidings bore ; 

How again, o'er the main. 

Your conq'ring guns did roar, 

And your banners wav'd victoriously, 

And your conq'ring guns did roar. 
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Fame ! wreath again thy laurebi 

Like Hull'S) forever fair ; 

Such garlands, on his manly brows^ 

Shall noble Bainbrid'os wear : 

The same their banner and their deck^ 

The same their daring soul. 

And the same be their farae^ 

While their conq'ring thunders roll, 

And their banners float victoriously^ 

And their conq'ring thunders roll. 

Hijgh, on thy rolls of glory, 

With honors, doubly crown*d, 

By those, whose sires are yet unborn^ 

Shall Aylwin'S name be found. 

The spirits of the brave, who live, 

On thine eternal scroll ; 

Again, o*er the main, 

When they hear their thundert rolf, 

Shall trim those banners to the breeze^ 

While the conq'ring thunders roll. 

« Ye Mariners of England," 

The brave applaud the brave ; 

Our bays, with cypress, would we twine, 

To deck your Lambert's grave. 

But, since 'tis ours to meet ye, foes, 

Our gallant friends of yore, t 

Again, o*er the main. 

Shall our conq'ring thundera roar, 

And our banners float victoriously. 

And our conq'ring thunders roar. 

Fame, ready twine such garlands. 
As crown the brave, to-day ; 
For here are ocean warriors. 
As good and brave as they. 
When fortune leads them, where the foe 
Now sweeps the surges o'er ; 
▼OL. I. 42 
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Again, o'er the main. 
Shall our conq'ring thmiderB roary 
And our banners float Tictori<Hid]r» 
And our ccmq'nng thuodera roar* 



Wc are aware that the lollowin$c CWe woilld not pass the 
ordeal of inflexible criticism ; but we con^der it aaone of the 
best of those patriotic effusions of the museai to which the 
events of the times are daily giving birth. 

ODE, 

Written at the request of the Chariestown branch of the Wash* 
ington Benevolent Society qf Mdasachusettsy Feb. 22, 1813^ 

BT HENRT SMAtL. 

While the yeara roll swift awa^i 

Pleas'd we greet this joyous moni ; 
Welcome we th* auspicious day, 

When our Washin&tok was bom t 

O'er his cradle Valor smil'd. 

Freedom rear'd her fev^ritc child ; 

Fame proclaim'd him horn to be 

Champion of our liberty. 

Through his glorious life's career. 

Virtue prompted ev'ry plan \ 
CrownM his ardent wish and care 

With the fifm-fix'd Rights of Man t 

Ev'ry greatness he combin'd !— 

Warrior, Statesman, Christian, join'dy 

High to place his honor'd name 

On th' immortal rolls of fame. 

Peace, beneath his happy reign, ' 

Blest our nation'^s utmost bound ; 
Commerce whiten'd all the main ; 

Plenty pour'd her riches round : 

Lisping childhood, hoary age, 

Hail'd with heart-felt joy the Sage ; 

Plaudits from the good and wise. 

Rose, like incense, to the skies. 
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Heay'n-born Hero ! though no more^ 

Peaceful, prosp'rous days we see | 
Sti]l> 'till life's last hope be o'er. 

Grateful, we'll remember thee i 

Every precept, thou didst give, 

Cherish'd in our breasts shall Ufo, 

Long as ocean laves our sliore, 

Till the spheres revolve no more. 

Now, though dark'ning clouds of war 

Veil in gloom thy natal day ; 
May, like thee, some rising star, 

Chase the thick'ning mists away : 

And, mid mild, unclouded' ski6s^ 

Miay the Sun or Peack arise ; 

Bright as that, which lit tlie mom. 

When our Washington was born ! 

^ _^ 

I •• 1 1 II 

MQJVTJIL 7 DRjf^^ATIC RE VIE tV. 

^iitoit Ciei€r#» ^ 

Feb. 25. CoriolamiS'^LoTe laughs at LocJ^smiths. 
March 1. Abaellino — Hunter ol'the Alps. 

3. Richard IlI-^My Grandmother. 

4. Merchant of Venice— Catharine and Petruchio. 

5. Honey Moon( I)— -Huzza for the Constitution. 

^I) The catak>g:tte of performancet at (mr theatre (bi* thiffttomh af- 
fords but few subjects for remark. The talents of Mr. Cooper shone 
conspicuously in his performance of Rkbard and Sbyloek, It is not proba^ 
ble that our generation will see any actor in the part of Richard, who 
will meet with that tmi/orm and unqualified approbation enjoyed by the late 
Mr. Cooke — umfirm, because always bestowed, and unqualifitd^hec^me often 
bestowed without justice or discrimination* It has been remarked in a 
London review, that Mr. Cooke's hesitations, hicknps, and staggerings, 
have repeatedly been taken by many for just delineations of feeling, and 
rewarded with applause— a circumstance, no doubt, true, but not very 
honorable to the understanding of the audience. 

In the part of the Duke Jtranxm^ Mr. Cooper finished his engagement • 
an engagement which we believe hu beea latisfactory to himKlfi tht 
managen, and the publict 
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15. Fortune's Frolic— Timotir the Tartar(2)— Of Age 

To-morrow. 
\7. Ways and Means — Timour— The Purse. 
19. All the Woi;ld*s a Stage— .Timour— Huzza for the 

Constitution. 
22. Midnight Hour— Timour. . 
24. Jew and Doctor— Timour — ^^Spoil'd Child. 
26. ^ow to die for Love.— Timour — Prisoner at large. 

(2) M. G. Lewis, the author of this melo-drame, informs us iu an ad- 
vertisement prefixed to it, that it was written at the request of Mr. Har- 
ris of Covent-Garden, who wished for a « spectacle in which torses might 
\)t introduced.*' The stQry which Mr. Lewis has chosen for the basis of 
the drama, is an incident in the life of Timour, khan Of the Tartars, the 
same personage, whom Rowe has celehrated ifi his tragedy of Tamerlane 
the Great. As far as Mr. Lewis has filled up the character of Timour^ it 
is more conformable to the original, if we may believe the testimony of 
bistory, than the Tamerlane of Rowe. Though this piece confers no honor - 
on the literary character of the author, it answers the purpose for which 
it was intended, and was played almost every night for seyergl^months at 
Covent-Garden. The managers pf the Boston theatra^^e brought it 
forward with entire new and splendid 9f:aiery, ai^d expensive dresses and 
decorations. The scenery is executed by Mr, Worrall, and displays tast^ 
and genius. The second scene, representing an exterior and distant view, 
of Timour** castle, is done in the best manner of that unrivalled artist, and 
exemplifies in a surprising degree the deception of a painting in perspec- 
tive.' ' .■•.... 

It is unnecessary to speak of the merits ofactors m a piece, where they 
are mere agents to assist the painter and the niachinbt, in displaying their 
ingenuity. The whole, however, was performed creditably to those con- 
cerned, and with satisfaction to the audience. 



LITER A R Y A'O TIC£. 



The attention of the patrons of literature and the fine artSi 
we hope will be^attracted by the proposalof J. Delaplaine and 
Messrs. Murray, Draper, 5c Fairman, for publishing a splen- 
did edition of The Bible. It is intended by the publishers 
that this edition shall rival, in typographical neatness and 
graphic embellishments, the celebrated edition of Macklin^ 
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published in LondoH. We have not the least doubt that their 
intention wHl be fully executed, should the list of subscribers 
be sufficient to authorise them to invest their funds in the 
publication. It is true that the price at which it is offered 
■will excl\idti from the patalogue of patron?, many, whose feel- 
ings are interested in its success, but who§e finances are in- 
adequate to such an indulgence. Butthere are enough whose 
means are amply sufficient ; and to such it is strongly recom- 
mended. Wiil not the man of taste, of liberality, of patriot- 
ii^m, exult at the prospect of being able to say, This work sur- 
;^sses in magnificence the boast of Great Britain, the most - 
splendid work that Europe has ever produced i Can the rich 
man leave a more elegant legacy to his child ? And will not 
the Christian loQk vifiA more than ordinary complacency on 
such an elegant display and illustration of the oracles of his 
God, such an alluring exhibition of the precepts of his ^- 
DEBMER ? For the honor of our nation and the age in which 
we live, we hope that the auspicious spirit of munificence will 
inspire our countrymen with the desire of possessing sp val-: 
uable a treasure. 



CHROJ^OLOGICAL TABLE 

Of the most remarkable events connected with the present 
war between the United States and, Great-Britain. 

" Chronology is tl|e eye of history." Dr* Jobnsom. 

1812. 

The act of Congress declaring war to exist between the 
United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, and the de-' 
pendencies thereof, and the United States of America and 
their territories, passed, June 18. 

The U. S. brig Nautilus, 12 guns, Capt. Crane, captured 
and sent to Halifax, by the British frigate Shannon, July 16. 

General Hujl, commander in chief of the North vvesteni 
army, entered Capada, and issued his proclamation to the in- 
habitants of that province, inviting them to submit to the arms 
of the U.S. July 12. 

Fort MichilimaKinak taken by the British, July 1 7, 
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Capt. Porter, in the U. S. frigate Essex, captured the Brit- 
ish sloop of w^r Alert, i2 guns, alter an action of eight min- 
utes, August 13, 

Detroit taken by the British, and Gen. Hull, with tlie whole 
North-western army, surrendered prisoners of war, August 16. 

Capt Isaac Hull, in the U. S. frigate Constitution, captured 
and destroyed the British frigate Guerriere> 50 guns, Capt. 
Dacres, August 30. 

A disastrous battle at Queenston, Upper Canada, between 
the U. S troops uiider Gcii. Van Rensaeller, and the British) 
in which the former were repulsed with the severe loss of 
about 400 men killed, and 800 taken prisoners,— the British 
commander, Gen. Brock was killed, Oct 13. 

Capt. Jones, in the U. S. sloop of war Wasp, 16 guns, cap- 
tured the British brig Frolic, 1 8 guns, after an action of 43 
minutes, in which both were dismasted, Oct. 17. 

The British ship Poictiers, 74 guns, fell in with and cap- 
tured both the Wasp and Frolic, the next day, Oct 18. 

Commodore Decatur, in the U. S. frigate United States^ 
captured the British frigate Macedonian, Sept. %9. 

Gen. Smythe defeated at Buffaloe, Nov. 2T. 

Commodore Bainbridge, in the frigate Constitution, cap- 
tured and destroyed the British frigate Java, of 49 guns and 
425 men, Dec. 29. 

Gen. Winchester's army defeated at the river Raisin, and 
the general himself taken prisoner, Dec. 

1813. 

Chesapeake and Delaware bays blockaded by the British 
fleet, • Feb. 

Capt. James Lawrence, in the U. S. sloop of war Hornet, 
16 guns, met with the British sloop of war Peacock of 19 
guns ; after an action of 1 5 muiutcs, the Peacock was made 
BO qomplete a wreck, that she sunk with 3 of the Hornet's 
erew and 9 of her own-^—Capt Peak of the latter, was killed 
in the action. Feb. 1 3. 



Cotrcisppontiem^* 

We feel it to be an act of justice, indispensably doe to the me^t of an 
individual, to inform the reader, that the portrait of Gen. Cobb, prenzed 
to our last number, was engrave^ from an original drawing by H. Wili.« 
lAMs of Bostoh. What motive could induce the engraver, contrary to 
custom, and the explicit direction of the pubhsher, to pmit the name of 
the paiuter on the plate, must be left to impartial readers to decide. 
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